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THE delicate child, who must be kept toned up with 


something. How much better, for you and for him, to give him 
something that you don't have to coax him to take—something that tastes so good 
there'll be no fighting against it—and, best of all, something that's not drug or 
medicine but just a wholesome, nourishing, liquid-food-tonic. 
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pick up, the cheeks fill out—yes! and there'll be more noise about the house— 
the noise of a healthy child. A genuine food and tonic for all who are weak, 
anaemic or run down. 
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7 HE Bermingham’s new house 

stood at the outer edge of War- 
renton, just where the Main Street 
seems to weary of its civic respon- 
sibilities, and eases itself to the 
status of a comfortable turnpike, 
stretching far away to the eastward 
through pleasant woods and fields. 
It was a charming new house, white, 
chaste, glistening with the sunlight 
on pergola and bungalow roof; and 
it was unique among Warrenton 
houses in this respect, that the archi- 
_ tect had managed to incorporate in it 
the respective heart’s desires of. the 
three members of the family without 
at the same time sacrificing his own 
conception of what the family ought 
to build. 

It was a fresh April morning, 
redolent with the aroma of wakening 
earth, and freighted with the rem- 
iniscent fragrance of last spring, and 
the intoxicant promise of this. Each 
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in the environment of the heart’s 
desire, the three Berminghams made 
a pretense of diligence until a gentle 
—but firm—breeze came to them 
straight from the meadow where 
Warrenton’s best violets grew; and 
then they faltered in their chosen 
tasks. Mrs. Bermingham, delicately 
flushed from her executive duties in 
the culinary department, wandered 
into the new green-and-mahogany 
library, and kissed the counselor-at- 
law on the forehead, masking her 
emotion with a suggestion of festal 
millinery somewhat more in tune 
with the vogue. The lawyer, thus 
tenderly diverted from the pages of 
Cooley on Torts, retaliated with the 
counter-suggestion that the roads 
looked better every year, and that 
with serviceable runabouts to be had 
as low as five hundred dollars, he 
couldn’t see how they could afford 
to be without one much longer. In 
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the hammock on the loggia Miss 
Helen Bermingham, similarly over- 
come by the world and the weather, 
dropped her embroidery to her lap, 
and fell to fashioning dreams out 
of the dainty material in the clouds. 
She was, in effect, parting from a 
hero—one who sought the bauble 
reputation even in the cannon’s 
mouth. Or else it was one seeking 
it in the frozen North—the main 
fact is that Helen was dreaming 
about what girls of her age generally 
dream about. 

She was sharply recalled to the 
prosaic routine of life by the stertor- 
ous exhaust of a motor, and, glanc- 
ing down the turnpike, she saw that 
it was Mr. Saltonstall’s big touring- 
car—the low, rakish, yellow jugger- 
naut which the Honorable Edward 
never drove faster than fifteen miles 
an hour, although he was still youth- 
ful enough to enjoy the conscious- 
ness of the power he didn’t use. He 
swung the machine into the Ber- 
mingham’s driveway, and stopped it 
beside the loggia. He smiled up at 
Helen, and pulled his moustache—a 
barometric indication of pleasure. 

“Get your hat if you need it,” said 
the Honorable Edward, without 
equivocation. “This is a respect- 
able and moral joy-ride. I’m going 
out to lunch with my nephew at the 
Country Club, and you're invited. 
Jiminy! but you do look pretty this 
morning!” 

“Oh, Senator!” said Helen, stuff- 
ing her embroidery under one of the 
hammock cushions. “I’d love to go! 
I don’t need a hat! Just wait half 
a second while I break the news to 
Mother!” 

She was in the house and out again 
before the Honorable Edward could 
turn his car around; and she skipped 
to the seat beside him before he 
could offer a hand to help her. 

“This isn’t pure altruism on my 
part, Helen,” he remarked, pointing 


the nose of the juggernaut lunch- 
ward. “You've got to pay your 
board in kindness to that young ras- 
cal who’s waiting for us.” 

“I never knew you had a nephew 
—I hope he’s as nice as you are, 
Senator.” 

‘“Tactiul girl,” appreciated the old 
gentleman. “I’d pinch your cheek 
if I knew how to take one finger 
off the wheel without stalling the 
engine.” 

“T’ll steer it for you,” said Helen 
demurely, and the Senator twinkled. 

“The point is this,” he elucidated. 
*Phil’s coming out here to live. He 
was here once before, when he was 
ten or eleven years old, but of 
course you wouldn’t remember him. 
I should say he’s a year or two older 
than you are—twenty-one or two, 
perhaps. 

“Well, Phil’s been an orphan for a ° 
year. His dad used to give him an 
allowance of two or three thousand, 
but the estate didn’t total up to more 
than thirty cents. He’s had every- 
thing in the world he could think to 
ask for, and now he’s reduced to 
earning a living in the carpet fac- 
tory.” 

“Yes?” 

“T’ve spoken to Billy Bedell about 
him, and now I’m trying to bribe 
you. You see, Helen, Phil’s head 
is still full of New York notions. 
He was brought up in a rarefied at- 
mosphere. A little too much of 
everything is just enough for him. 
He needs the quiet, wholesome life 
of a community like Warrenton— 
he wants to learn that young people 
can enjoy themselves moderately, 
and sensibly, and economically. I 
thought if you and Billy got ac- 
quainted with him at the very start, 
you could do a great deal for him 
by seeing that he meets the right 
people. Hence this festivity. And 
I’ll guarantee he won’t bore you, 
either—he’s a clever young fellow, 














and |’m sure that you'll like him.” 

“I’m sure I will,” said Helen. Hav- 
ing sternly repressed her own ad- 
venturous tendencies for a matter of 
nineteen years, she was already rather 
prejudiced in favor of the Honor- 
able Edward’s nephew. And then, 
to tell the truth, the Senator had in- 
terrupted her in the full course of 
one of her favorite fantasies—her 
companionship with an ideal young 
man of daring proclivities, who 
would woo her romantically, and win 
her thrillingly—a dream which no 
one over the age of fifty can pos- 
sibly forget, and none under that 
figure will acknowledge. 

“Tell me some more about him,” 
she said. “Is he good-looking?” 

“Excessively,” said the Senator, 
“but I don’t think he knows it.” 

“That’s nice. Is he athletic?” 

“Extremely.” 

“Will he like our dances, and 
parties, and—” 

“T don’t know,” said the Senator. 
“In five minutes you can ask him 
yourself. There he is on the lawn!” 

The nephew, left to his own re- 
sources at the Club, had borrowed 
an iron from the caddy-master, and 
was patiently improving his short 
game on the putting course. 

“Oh, Phil!” called the Honorable 
Edward, helping his passenger to 
alight. 

The young man raised his head, 
smiled brilliantly, and walked to- 
wards them. Helen, who was al- 
ready prepared to like him, caught 
her breath. It was impossible! It 
was incredible! From top to toe 
he was the exact counterpart of the 
hero of her imagining! His loose 


gray suit was superlative in fit and 
texture ; his grenadine tie was backed 
by linen of the day—yes, of the very 
hour; and. above all, he wore his 
clothes with that metropolitan as- 
surance which the Warrenton tailor 
couldn’t impart even to Billy Bedell. 
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Helen was dumfounded—to few 
on earth is it given to conceive the 
ultimate young man, and immedi- 
ately to behold him embodied with 
no more fuss than when the presti- 
digitator produces a live rabbit from 
the empty silk hat which some gentle- 
man in the audience has been kind 
enough to lend him. 

And Philip, meeting Miss Ber- 
mingham’s eyes, allowed his own to 
widen alarmingly. 

“Helen,” said the Senator, “Miss 
Bermingham—let me present my 
nephew, Mr. Philip Ross.” 

“Haw!” said Philip. “I—I’m de- 
lighted.” 

“Y—yes,” said Helen. “So am I!” 

They smiled mirthlessly. 

“You know,” alleged Philip to his 
uncle, a moment later, as they waited 
for Helen to rearrange her hair in 
the ladies’ room, “I think I’m going 
to like this little burg of yours after 
all, Uncle Ed.” 

“T don’t blame you,” agreed the 
Honorable Edward. “She’s a very at- 
tractive little girl, Philip.” 

“Oh, Uncle Ed—!” 

“Remember, Philip,” said the old 
Senator calmly, “I may be over sixty, 
but I’m hanged if I’m blind!” 


II 


OUNG Mr. Ross’s room on 

South Maple Street was a mar- 
vel of compactness and disorder. It 
was high up under the slates, where 
dormer windows and the lurch of the 
roof contracted the wall space; and 
it was so small that Philip, waxing 
humorous, declared that every long 
breath created a vacuum. Golf clubs 
and tennis rackets stood in the cor- 
ners; photographs of girls he had 
known, and of Maude Adams and 
Billie Burke decorated the bureau ; 
a divan to one side was piled high 
with pillows, affectionately—if ama- 
teurishly—embroidered with the in- 
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signia of Yale, where he had almost 
gone. A small phonograph sat on a 
chair. On an unsteady table rested 
his library, entitled “The Complete 
Golfer,” “Scientific Factory Manage- 
ment” and “The Return of Sherlock 
Holmes.” The volumes were pro- 
tected from moths by a glass jar of 
tobacco and a number of seasoned 
pipes. Over the gas jet hung fourteen 
neckties. 

To this sanctum ascended Billy 
Bedell, now the second best dressed 
man, the second best sportsman— 
in fact, the second best everything in 
Warrenton. 

“Hello, Phil!” panted the guest, 
scaling his cap to the divan and sit- 
ting on it. “Gee! You ought to have 
an elevator!” 

“T will—soon as I finish the million 
I’m on, and get another! Smoke? I 
haven't a thing to offer you except 
one of the dhudeens—” 


“T’ll take the big one,” Bedell ac- 


cepted graciously. “That’s a whale 
of a meerschaum! Where from?” 

“I got that one—let’s see—in Hei- 
delberg.” 

“Germany?” 

“Clever lad!” said Philip, passing 
the tobacco. 

“Traveling for your health?” 

“Yes—and I gained two pounds 
and a burlesque accent. Is every- 
body happy ?” 

“Suits me,” said Bedell, smoking 
luxuriously among the _ pillows. 
“How’s your conduct? Does work 
agree with you?” 

“Not yet, but I’m going fast. I 
can hold a pencil behind my ear for 
nearly half an hour.” 

“Fine work—but why?” 

“When you’re in Pennsylvania, 
treat the pencils—don’t hit me, Billy! 
I won’t! Why, naturally I’m not 
overkeen on this horny-handed-son- 
of-toil thing, but I don’t suppose it’ll 
cripple me.” 

“Matches? Thanks. How do you 


like the crowd? People all right?” 

“Best in the world.” 

“Think so? We thought you might 
find it dull out here.” 

“Not in a hundred years.” 

Bedell picked at the Yale seal on a 
curiously pale pillow—the artist 
thereof had personally preferred 
baby blue to dark blue, and so con- 
structed it. 

“Men all right?” 

“Princes.” 

“Care for the girls at all?” 

“Queens,” said Philip simply. 

“Who do you think has the most 
class?” 

“Miss Bermingham—no question 
about it.” 

“Helen’s a problem,” said Bedell, 
wrinkling his forehead. “She’s a 
peach of a girl, but do you know 
what she does? She thinks Warren- 
ton’s going to the bow-wows. She’ 
Says we're all loafers. She thinks 
the only real men left in the world 
must be in the army, or the Russian 
diplomatic service. She’s waiting for 
some Sir Callahan—or whatever his 
name was—to come and carry her 
off. She says we poor dubs who 
make hollow tiles—or carpets—for 
a living are too plumb lazy and spirit- 
less to do anything else. She thinks 
a real man ought to be a cross be- 
tween a live wire and a locomotive. 
She ‘just adores’ Teddy Roosevelt.” 

“Dream on,” said Philip compas- 
sionately. “Why, last night she told 
me that she couldn’t see any further 
than a good-looking lad in business 
with a touring car and a backhand 
lawford!” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. Why the emphasis?” 

“Congratulations,” said Bedell. 
“You’re getting ahead faster than 
anyone else ever did, and a lot of ’em 
have tried, too. You’ve landed in 
Class B inside of three months.” 

“You must think I’m Madame 
Zozo, the sorceress of the Nile,” re- 
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torted Philip. “I’m no mind-reader. 
What’s the idea?” 

“Simple as can be. After you'd 
known her awhile she began to tell 
you bits of history, such as—well, 
how her dad lost his money by think- 
ing there was an oil well on his farm. 
Didn’t she?” 

“Why not?” 

“That put you in Class D,” said 
Bedell. “That means she thinks 
you’re safe. 1f you were some casual 
out-of-towner on a week-end house- 
party, she wouldn’t have told you 
that. 
roses mean to her, and why she likes 
Tennyson, and why she doesn’t be- 
lieve in co-education, or something 
of that sort.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Take your time! What she likes 
in a modern man—such as they are 
—is Class B. By and by she'll let 
you in on her reform movement, such 
as I’ve described, and then you're in 
Class A—you belong. Do you get 
it?” 

“Yes, and I don’t want it, either. 
It’s ridiculous.” 

“IT found it out myself,” protested 
Bedell. “Every girl works on some 
kind of system, and that’s hers. 
Those grades are as sure as it is that 
you’ve got ‘a cracking fine meer- 
schaum.” 

“It’s a good pipe, all right,” con- 
ceded Philip. 

“What I really came in for,” ex- 
plained Bedell, “was to get your 
name up for the Country Club. You 
know you can’t enter for the cham- 
pionship unless you’re in, and you 
couldn’t get to many of the dances. 
lor instance, you couldn’t get to 
the Seward’s. That’s the best sport 
of the season—it’s always something 
new, but only members can get past 
the gate. You'd better come in, Phil. 
Besides, next year there’ll be a wait- 
ing list.” 

The youth who had once spent 


Later on you found out what. 


wn 


three thousand a year on trifles 
balked at thirty dollars dues and 
twenty-five initiation. 

“Can't afford it, Billy.” 

“Of course you can!” 

“My dear fellow, do you know 
what I’m earning?” 

“No, but I know what you get. 
Twenty ?” 

“Twenty. I began at fifteen.” 

“But you know what’s coming to 
you, old scout?” 

Sa 

“The Senator’s told the whole 
town you're a living wonder. He 
says you’ve cut down office expenses 
ten per cent. with that efficiency rot 
of yours. You’re due to move up a 
step. It’s perfectly logical, Phil— 
better job, more money, Country 
Club.” 

“T hadn’t heard of it.” 

“Tf it’s true, will you come in, you 
old calamity howler?” 

“If it’s true, yes. Otherwise not.” 

“Then I’ll put your name up,” 
said Bedell, rising. “Say, ‘this is 
some room, Phil. I’m coming again.” 

They shook hands vehemently. 

“Thank you,” said Philip, revers- 
ing all precedent, “for some mighty 
pleasant conversation.” 

“Gee! you're a funny fellow,” puz- 
zled Bedell in the doorway. “What 
have you got to thank me for?” He 
descended the stairs m ignorance. 


IIT 


T was eight o’clock on a marvel- 
ous June evening. Miss Ber- 
mingham, in shaded pink and white, 
swung gently in the hammock, and 
waited patiently for the moon to rise. 
Having consulted tlie almanac, she 
expected it promptly at 8:21, which 
was fully in accordance with her 
social engagements. A thin shaft of 
light from the library window fell 
across her hair—dark brown hair it 
was, with a glint of copper; softly 
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confined by a bandeau of shimmering 
white stuff. As she swung gently 
to and fro, her expression was of the 
angels—you might have thought her 
a model of Botticelli’s come to life. 
As a matter of fact, she was dream- 
ing again—dreaming that a doughty 
clansman like Guy of Gisborne or 
William Gillette or King Baggot had 
come into her sphere, and was rapid- 
ly exalting it to the dizzy magnitude 
of a constellation. By her side lay 
a copy of “Raffles.” She had been 
reading it. 

Up the terraced walk came a 
young man in evening dress, and, 
failing to observe the girl on the log- 
gia, he removed his hat and ran his 
handkerchief around the inside of 
his collar before he mounted the 
steps. 

“Hello, Billy,” said the girl in the 
hammock. 

“It isn’t Billy,” he corrected, with 


a Slow, wise, melancholy smile. “It’s 
Philly.” 
“Oh! 
see you! 
“Hot and happy—but this is the 
coolest spot I’ve found yet.” 


Mr. Ross! I’m so glad to 
How do you do?” 


“It 1s warm, isn’t it? Oh, don’t 
take that uncomfortable chair! Come 
and sit in the swing. It’s ever so 
much nicer.” 

Philip braced himself against one 
end of the hammock, brought out a 
silver cigarette case, and tacitly asked 
permission to smoke. 

“Please do,” assented Helen. “I 
love the smell of good tobacco.” 

“Perhaps I’d better not smoke this, 
then—it’s Brakeman’s Delight. Well 
—all right. Your parents are well, I 
hope ?” 

“Very well, thank you. There’s no 
use asking how you are?” 

“No, thanks,” he sighed. 
yet—” 

“What ?” 

“Nothing of any consequence. I 
shouldn’t have said it.” 


“And 


“Then there’s really something 
wrong with you, Mr. Ross?” 

“Not physically—far from it. 
Let’s not talk about me.” 

“There's one thing | do want to 
tell you about yourself,” she said. 
“We heard it only to-day—and we 
all think it’s just splendid, Mr. 
Ross !” 

“Not to seem hypocritical, which 
do you mean—the golf tournament 
or the factory?” 

“The work, of course. It’s won- 
derful, and everybody knows the 
Senator isn’t just pushing you ahead 
because you're related to him. I’ve 
heard it’s rather the other way.” 

“I don’t get many favors handed 
to me on a platter,” he admitted. 
“I’ve worked hard, but I’ve been 
here only ten weeks, and I can’t 
realize I’m worth very much to him 
yet. But I did dig into it hard, be-’ 
cause I knew he thought I wouldn't.” 

“All the same, you must be pretty 
good. He’s the most judicial man in 
the county, and when you never had 
to work before—” 

“All there is to work is to keep 
working,” said Philip. 

“Well, J think it’s great! And then 
your independence in living all by 
yourself instead of in his lovely 
home! Lots of people talk about 
that. . . . Do you like working in 
Warrenton, Mr. Ross ?” 

“T wouldn’t like to work in Para- 
dise,” he told her. “But as long as 
I have to buckle down somewhere, 
this is as good a place as any I’ve 
seen.” 

“You like it, then?” 

“Right,” said Philip. 
mense !” 

“You don’t find it dull?” 

“Hello!’ he exclaimed. “You 
haven’t been collaborating with Billy 
Bedell, have you? He asked me the 
same question last week.” 

“Why, no. It just seemed to me 
that you must have had a lot of in- 


“Tt’s im- 
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teresting times—and naturally, War- 
renton isn’t as lively as New York.” 

“Not dull, exactly,” he pondered. 
“But a little—quiet ?” 

“Quiet’s no name for it.” 

“W ithout—er—incident ?” 

“That’s it!” 

“Lacking excitement ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Ross!” said Helen, lean- 
ing forward. In the light of the 
moon, which had recently presented 
itself on schedule time, she looked 
so slight and ethereal that he was 
almost awed. “Oh, Mr. Ross! Do 
you feel that way, too! I—why— 
sometimes I’m just wild for some- 
thing to happen!” 

“I understand you in general,” he 
gasped, “but not—specifically !” 

She sank back in her corner of the 
hammock, and Philip breathed more 
easily. From the moment of their 
first meeting, he had known with vast 
bewilderment that after twenty-one 


years in a great city his fate was 
ready-made for him in a suburb. This 
was precisely the type of girl he had 
fitted into his flights of fancy ever 
since he had learned how to plan his 
castles in Spain, and equip them with 
chatelaines of incomparable youth 


and beauty. This was the perfect 
girl; the girl he had longed for, and 
never found until he came to War- 
renton—and what had she been say- 
ing about the dulness of Warrenton? 
His heart was the insistent rolling 
of a drum. He moistened his lips. 
He had known her for seventy days, 
and she still called him “Mr. Ross.” 

“And the men,” she was saying, 
“the men nowadays are all so com- 
monplace—good dance partners, and 
all that, but no—I hate to say it—no 
pep! They aren’t original—they 
haven't any—well, any romance in 
them!” 

“What romance could there be in 
Warrenton ?” 

“T don’t know—but think of it! 
Breakfast, work, lunch. Work, ten- 


nis, dinner. Call, go to bed. It’s like 
machinery !” 

“Wha—what kind of men would 
you have here if you could?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. Her 
hand accidentally touched the book 
beside her. “Well—here’s an ex- 
ample of what I mean! This book 
—did you ever read it? Now, that 
man was alive! I’d rather marry a 
dare-devil than a saint any day. You 
can tone down a dare-devil and 
make a good husband out of him, but 
you’d get awfully sick of a saint! 
I like men with lots of vim and 
spirit !” 

“You'd like a good football player, 
I suppose ?” 

“It’s a lovely game,” she granted, 
“but grown men don’t play it. It’s 
for boys.” 

“How about automobile racing?” 

“That’s for professionals.” 

“Aren’t you pretty particular, Miss 
3ermingham ?” 

“I know I am.” 

“Let’s suppose, then—” he swal- 
lowed hard—“suppose a man asked 
you to marry him. What would you 
want him to be—or do? Can’t you 
stand any of the common life?” 

“Oh, Mr. Ross! I’ve lots of 
friends here, and I love them dearly 
—you mustn’t think that! We were 
talking about ideals. Did I ever tell 
you my ideal man?” 

“Never,” he stammered. 

“A man braver, cleverer, more 
original, more venturesome in every 
way than—than—” 

“Than I am?” 
brusquely. 

Miss Bermingham started. 
lips trembled. 

“What do you mean?” she man- 
aged with some effort. 

“Nothing—not until you answer 
me, Helen.” 

She was silent for a moment; the 
young man deserved credit for his 
forbearance. 


he demanded 


Her 











“I hardly know—what to say.” 

“In due time,” said Philip tensely, 
“I'll be earning fifteen hundred or 
two thousand a year. That’s enough 
to start on—in Warrenton. But I 
have breakfast, and go to the factory, 
and have lunch; and go to the fac- 
tory, and play tennis, and have din- 
ner; and go calling, and go to bed. 
There’s no more paprika in my life 
than there is in the dominie’s. What 
is there to do—Raffles ?” 

“T—don’t know.” 

“Yet you think some kind of spice 
is essential ?” 

She nodded. 

“It gives a girl something apart 
from the ordinary things to admire— 
to—you know why people read 
novels, don’t you? It’s to get away 
from the grinding routine—” 

“You don’t think a man who 
hadn’t an adventurous disposition 
would do?” 

“You'll think I’m terribly silly, 
but I’d have my ideal man love ad- 
ventures—it would make him so 
much superior to me—something to 
hold your breath about. You see, 
Mr. Ross—I’m a coward! I’m afraid 
of the dark, and snakes, and spiders, 
and mice and—everything. That’s 
why. Daring is what appeals to me.” 

“You can’t expect a man to hold 
up a train or rob a bank to prove it 
to you,” said Philip uncomfortably. 

“I didn’t say I want him to do any- 
thing in particular—I want him to be 
adventurous.” 

“Adventurous,” he repeated, with 
some humor “well I guess it’ll have 
to be Raffles after all—I can’t think 
of anything else!” 

He rose, and Miss Bermingham 
rose with him. 

“Good night,” she said gently. “I 
don’t believe you even understand 
what I’ve told you. Won't you stay 
and talk to father and mother for a 
few minutes?” 

“Not to-night—if they won’t think 
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I’m _ rude. 
“No” 
“Good night,” he said, “and I warn 

you—l’m glad to have a reason for 

hunting up something exciting!” 

He bowed, and walked swiftly 
down the steps, and out to the turn- 
pike. His head was high, and his 
eyes flashed with the insouciant pride 
of youth. 

“She’s all right—the darling!” he 
said to himself. “Life is pretty dull 
around here—l’ll have to pull off 
something romantic. I don’t know 
what to do, but, by Gad! I’ll do it!” 

On the loggia Miss Bermingham, 
her hands pressed close to her heart, 
listened to every footfall. 


I’ve something to do.” 


IV 


BotH gas jets in Philip’s room ° 
were flaring when he stumbled 
in, and found his friend Bedell on 
the divan reading detective stories. 
“Ah, my dear Watson,” said Be- 
dell, raising his eyes from the page, 
“I see that Miss Bermingham was 
kind to you to-night.” 

“Marvelous, Holmes, marvelous,” 
murmured Philip, kicking his feet out 
of the new pumps, and wriggling his 
toes in gratified freedom. ‘How did 
you guess it?” 

“Absurdly simple, my dear Wat- 
son. You've got red mud on your 
pumps, and the only red mud around 
here is on the road out to Helen’s. 
Then you've got an idiotic grin. The 
deduction is obvious.” 

“Billy,” observed the host, “I’m in 
Class A.” 

“Good work! Was I right?” 

“Absolutely.” 

At the odd tone in which the word 
was spoken, Bedell sat up and re- 
garded his friend closely. 

“Phil—it isn’t serious, is it?” 

“Right again, old top.” 

Bedell whistled raucously while he 
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watched Philip bending over the 
pumps he was putting away in the 
tiny closet. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Well,” consoled the guest, “noth- 
ing much. When there’s a dozen on 
the list now, one more doesn’t make 
much difference.” 

“A dozen what ?” 

“Serious.” 

Philip straightened, shoe-tree in 
hand, and stared penetratingly. 

“Billy! You don’t mean to say 
you're one of them?” 

Bedell whistled still more dismally, 
and off the key. 

“You might as well tell me—I’d 
have to know some time.” 

Bedell nursed his knees, and trilled 
horribly. 

“Now and then I’ve thought I’m 
one of them.” 

“Then look here!” said Philip sud- 
denly. “You ought to be posted on 
what she told me to-night.” 

He recalled the dialogue as ac- 
curately as he could, and Bedell 
whistled an accompaniment, and 
nodded at the end of every sentence. 

“That’s generous of you, old scout 
—that’s more than generous. Only 
I knew it a year ago.” 

“You did?” 

“Certainly. Didn’t I drop you the 
hint last week ?” 

Philip unexpectedly fell to laugh- 
ing, and laughed very helplessly. 

“Billy; what are we going to do 
about it?” 

“With a girl, there’s only one thing 
to do if you want to stand anywhere 
with her—give her what she wants.” 

“Can you do it? Can you—man- 
ufacture your—your plot?” 

“I’ve thought of taking a shot at 
it, but every time I get a good idea 
it sort of peters out. How about 
you ?” 

“I have a young scheme myself,” 
said Philip hopefully. “It may work 
out—then again it may not.” 


“Good luck with it.” 

“Same to you, Billy.” 

“Oh, I never have any luck! Well, 
me for the broad highway of adven- 
ture, Phil. Thanks for the loan of 
your room. I'll come again—I like 
your couch. See you later.” 

Left alone, Philip paced the floor 
once or twice, stared blankly out of 
the window, stood for a time in the 
center of the room, concentrating his 
attention on a crack in the ceiling, 
and at length heaved a mighty groan, 
and composed himself in his morris 
chair to plan out a campaign. One 
thing was definite—Helen must have 
what she wanted! Occasionally his 
hand groped on the table for the 
tobacco jar, or for a match to re- 
kindle the last grains in his pet pipe, 
but for the most part he sat motion- 
less. His brain was busy with the 
eternal puzzle of the universe—and 
he was only twenty-one. She wanted 
romance, and what could he do 
about it? He stopped smoking, and 
sat with his chin in his hands, and 
wondered what he could do about it. 
The clock on his bureau ticked 
noisily ; the hands crossed eleven, and 
twelve, and one. Sleep was impos- 
sible, and at last his own company 
in that solitude grew unendurable. 
He yearned for action—and the time 
to act is when the spirit calls. He 
slipped a light raincoat over his even- 
ing clothes, donned rubber-soled ten- 
nis shoes in place of the constricting 
pumps, tiptoed down to the front 
door, and went out into the quiet 
streets of Warrenton. His purpose, 
to say the least that can be said for 
it, smacked of the romantic and ad- 
venturous. 

An hour later he was striding 
silently along the lower end of Hill- 
side Avenue, in the more exclusive 
residence section, when he heard 
rapid footsteps in the next block, and 
saw a tall figure approaching him 
at a tremendous pace. Instinctively 
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he drew into the shadow of some 
bushes of bridal-wreath; when, by 
the stoop of the shoulders, and the 
peculiar carriage of the head, he saw 
that the man was his friend Bedell. 

And at almost the same moment 
he heard the vicious blast of the siren 
at the gasworks—the signal which 
stood in Warrenton for nothing less 
than a fire, or a burglary by night. 
He didn’t need a second’s considera- 
tion to determine that the alarm was 
not for fire. Panting, perspiring, he 
shrank still further into the shadows 
until Bedell had passed. 


V 


© typical breakfast scene in 

Warrenton is complete without 
a copy of the Argus at the master’s 
place. It is as personal a message 
from the editor as though he had 
written it on fine linen, and mailed it 
to his subscribers under letter post- 
age. It sympathizes with the be- 
reaved, it condoles with the Demo- 
crats, it congratulates the purchaser 
of a new building lot or the parents 
of a new son, and it chronicies the 
tragedy and comedy of Warrenton 
life, and treats of weddings and 
church suppers with a wealth of 
pointed imagery which would be 
hopelessly impossible if the repor- 
torial staff hadn’t known the leading 
actors ever since they wore rompers. 
The Argus is more invigorating than 
Mocha and Java, more palatable than 
buttered toast, and better pabulum 
for jaded brain cells than an equal 
weight of matutinal oatmeal. More- 
over, its columns are irrevocably de- 
voted to truth—if you see it in the 
Argus, it’s so! 

It was Mr. Bermingham’s invari- 
able custom to regale his family with 
tit-bits culled from the menu of daily 
news. He selected them judiciously, 
while the bacon was being broiled, 
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from among the telegraph items, 
local brevities, and What’s Happen- 
ing in Society. On the present morn- 
ing, however, he never got beyond 
the first page. 

“Good Heavens!” said Mr. Ber- 
mingham, readjusting his glasses 
with such energy that he nearly 
snapped the bridge. “ ‘Fearful Out- 
rage on Warrenton Heights! The 
Seward’s Mansion Entered and 
Robbed by an Unknown Miscreant at 
an Early Hour This Morning!’” 

“Oh, Robert!” fluttered Mrs. Ber- 
mingham nervously. “Isn’t that ter- 
rible! So near us, too! Don’t you 
suppose we'd better get a dog?” 

The counselor-at-law, who had 
been picking out catch-phrases to get 
at the gist of the matter, laughed sar- 
donically. 

“Editor Johnson,” he remarked, 
“seems to have spent all his ammuni- 
tion on the headlines. The rest of it 
reads more like a fiasco than a ‘fear- 
ful outrage.’ Shall I read it all?” 

“Do,” begged his wife. “Oh, 
Robert! you'll have to lock up the 
house yourself after this! You will, 
won't you?” 

“Read it, dad,” said Helen. “My! 
That’s something juicy for the 
Argus, isn’t it? We haven't had a 
‘fearful outrage’ since the Hender- 
son’s chicken-coop was robbed two 
years ago.” 

“Listen,” commanded her father, 
hastily swallowing enough coffee to 
carry him through the reading. 

“*For the first time in five years a 
robbery has been committed in our 
midst. By virtue of the excellent sys- 
tem of policing designed and ex- 
ecuted by Chief of Police Murphy, 
we have been fortunately free from 
illegal ventures of this particular 
sort, but last night the magnificent 
residence of Henry F. Seward, at 
155 Hillside Avenue, was feloniously 
entered at about two o’clock this 
morning. 
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“*When interviewed by a reporter 
for The Argus, Mr. Seward stated 
that he retired at his usual hour, ten 
P.M., last evening, after a game of 
cribbage with his wife, Mrs. Henry 
F. Seward, well known in the best 
circles of local society. At about two 
o'clock he was aroused by a strange 
sound, and pausing only to arm him- 
self, he courageously descended to 
the living-room, whence the strange 
sound was heard. 

“‘The intruder, having probably 
been alarmed, had made his escape, 
but an open window was a plausible 
clue to his means of entrance and 
exit. Mr. Seward immediately tele- 
phoned the police station, as well as 
Chief Murphy, and that officer with 
the whole available force responded, 
after causing the alarm siren at the 
Warrenton Gas Company’s works to 
be blown. 

““Chief Murphy and his squad 
found footprints in the flower bed 
outside the open window, but they 
are of comparative unimportance, 
since Mr. Seward admits that both 
he and his gardener were busy in that 
locality earlier in the evening. No 
evidence was found in the house. 

““Mrs. Seward at once inspected 
the premises, but could report noth- 
ing missing except a trophy cup 
which her husband won at the city 
tournament in 1908, defeating Wil- 
liam Bedell in the finals of the con- 
solation event, 6—3, 6—4, 6—0. The 
trophy was presented by the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, and was a 
handsome specimen of the silver- 
smith’s art. 

““Knowing Mr. Seward’s reputa- 
tion for bravery, it is assumed that 
the robber was frightened away be- 
fore he was able to complete his pur- 
pose of ransacking the house. This 
theory is supported by the fact that 
only the above-mentioned trophy was 
in any way molested. 

“All citizens are warned to be on 


the lookout for suspicious strangers, 
and to bar all doors after nightfall 
until this marauder is apprehended. 
Police surveillance will meanwhile 
be doubled. The men assisting the 
Chief last night were Rosenfeld and 
Briggs, both of unquestioned valor 
and ability. 

“*Mr. Seward is president of the 
Warrenton Hollow Tile Company, 
director of the Warrenton Loan and 
Banking Company, and a member of 
the Country, Republican and Fort- 
nightly clubs. Mrs. Seward is head of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Hill- 
side Church, associate member of 
the Country Club, and chairman of 
the history and literary division of 
the Current Topics Club. 

“*Mrs. Seward is confined to her 
room from a complication of fright 
and a severe cold, caught while tak- 
ing an inventory of the house while 
clad in scanty attire. 

“‘The Argus repeats, this outrage 
may be followed by others. All are 
advised to take every precaution 
against a repetition. The police tele- 
phone number is 31-B, and the Chief 
may be reached at Masonic Hall dur- 
ing the daytime.’” 

“That,” said Mr. Bermingham, 
signing to the maid for fresh coffee, 
“is what I call a masterpiece of jour- 
nalism !” 

“But how funny,” reflected his 
daughter, “for anybody to take just 
that silly little silver mug!” 

“The chances are that when he 
heard Seward coming, he grabbed 
the first thing in sight, and ran.” 

“Oh, Robert!” said Mrs. Berming- 
ham, “I think we’d better use the 
plated silver for a few weeks—we 
can send the solid down to the 
vaults.” 

“T don’t believe it’s necessary,” ob- 
jected Mr. Bermingham kindly. “I 
hardly think we'll be bothered. This 
was only some sneak-thief—possibly 
a tramp who’s half-way out of the 
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state by this time. You know, | never 
could really comprentend the reason- 
ing power of a_ house-breaker. 
There's so little chance of profit, 
considering the risk. Look at this 
case—a man couldn’t raise more than 
a couple of dollars on that cup at the 
most charitable pawnshop in Chi- 
cago, but if Seward had got there in 
time, he might have shot him—” 

“Oh, Dad!” 

“Certainly! And what can you 
think of a man who’s stupid enough 
to risk his life for a couple of dol- 
lars? He must be half-witted !” 

“What’s the matter with you, 
Helen?” inquired her mother solicit- 
ously. ‘“You’re not eating a thing. 
You mustn’t let this disquiet you, 
dearie.” 

“I’m all right,” Helen hastened to 
assure her. “I just don’t feel hungry. 
It’s too hot to eat, anyway.” 

“Yes,” continued the lawyer sen- 
tentiously, “a burglar strikes me in 
two ways—the greatest fool and the 
greatest coward in the world.” 

“Coward! Why, Dad!” 

“You don’t think it takes much 
bravery to go out in the dark, when 
everybody’s asleep, do you? They’re 
all moral cowards, if not actually 
physical—like that fellow last night, 
they'll run at the first sign of dan- 
ger.” 

“Your father is quite right,” ap- 
proved Mrs. Bermingham. “Think 
how you'd feel if a man broke into 
our house, and carried away our 
valuables! Ugh! The cowards!” 

“Of course | haven’t much respect 
for ’em—but I thought it was pretty 
risky—and then sometimes I could 
understand why they’d do it. Sup- 
pose they couldn’t find work, or their 
wives were sick, or something— 
wouldn’t you call it pretty nervy to 
take all that risk?” 

“Helen—it’s against The Law!” 

“You mustn’t argue the point, 
dear,” reproved her mother. “Re- 
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member, it wouldn’t be ethical for 
your father to condone an infraction 
of The Law.” 

“It must have been a tramp,” re- 
flected the barrister. ‘I don’t believe 
there’s a more thoroughly respectable 
town than this anywhere. Even the 
workmen are exceptionally honest. 
It must have been a tramp.” 

Helen pushed back her chair, and 
rose from the table, hinting darkly 
at the many demands upon her valu- 
able time. She left the room breez- 
ily, and as long as she was within 
sight or sound of her parents she 
retained, by exercise of heroic self- 
control, some semblance of poise; but 
when she reached her own room, and 
locked herself in, she relieved her 
swelling emotions by means of the 
universal feminine flux. Her intellect 
was harried by so many conflicting 
sensations that she felt dazed, and 
incompetent to think; so that nat- 
urally she fell to giggling, and giggled 
a great deal. It isn’t every girl who 
can write a prescription for adven- 
ture, and have it filled overnight. 
Gradually, however, her merriment 
subsided. She was pondering her 
father’s statements anent the risks 
of adventure, even the petit larceny 
of a tennis trophy which hadn't cost 
as much as the subsequent engrav- 
ing. She giggled half-heartedly once 
or twice, and sat still. At length 
she went to her little white writing- 
desk, and exhumed a group photo- 
graph which someone had taken at a 
tennis party out at the Club. In the 
center of the group was Philip Ross, 
young, adequate, muscular, smiling. 
She scrutinized carefully the firm 
young chin, and the reckless glint in 
his eyes. She propped the photo- 
graph against a book, and studied it 
analytically. Her imagination was 
quick to picture this young man a 
hero such as she desired, an adven- 
turer such as she adored. His words 
came again to her memory, “I guess 
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it'll have to be Raffles after all—l 
can’t think of anything else!” That 
was only last night—and the Se- 
wards had lost a silver tennis trophy! 
Morally, of course, it was awful, but 
sentimentally. . 

“Helen!” called her mother from 
downstairs. “Helen! Telephone!” 

“Two shakes!” called Helen, un- 
locking her door very painstakingly, 
so that explanations wouldn’t be de- 
manded. She ran down to the tele- 
phone, and picked up the receiver. 

“Hello—Hello, Laura !—Yes, isn’t 
it thrilling !—Why, no!—Oh, I don’t 
believe it!—Really?—You don’t say 
so!” She waved frantically to her 
mother. “Mother! What do you 
think! It’s Laura McChesney—she 
says she just went over to take some 
cherry cordial to Mrs. Seward—and 
the postman found that mug on top 
of the Hillside Avenue mailbox!” 
She turned back to the instrument. 
“Hello, Laura !—Never mind the rest 
of it—I’m coming over to see you !— 
Yes, right away!” 

“Going over to Laura’s?” queried 
her mother. “If it isn’t important, 
dear, I’d like to have you help me—” 

“Important!” echoed Helen, dash- 
ing for the stairs. “Why, mother, 
it’s vital!” 

She tucked a handkerchief under 
her belt, and opened the desk drawer 
to put away the group photograph. 
Sentimentally, it was great! And 
even morally, now that the trophy 
was returned. Actuated by a sudden 
impulse she brought the picture close 
to her lips in a pretty gesture. The 
swift caress bestowed indiscriminate- 
ly over the entire multitude was 
meant solely for the daring eyes and 
the strong young chin of her Sir 
Launcelot, who had proved worthy 
of her dreams. 

She was young enough to do this 
act of appreciation, but old enough 
to blush furiously at her own bold- 


ness, and to scrub her cheeks with 
the handkerchief. Before she hur- 
ried to keep the appointment she 
had called vital, she made sure in 
her mirror that she had ceased to 
blush. Laura McChesney was a good 
friend of hers, but she was also the 
best jollier in Warrenton, and—well, 
you know! 


VI 


‘6 WELL.” cried Miss McChes- 

ney, coming down the front 
walk in white duck and_ striped 
blazer, “what do you think of that, 
little bright-eyes?” 

“Darling,” said Helen, “I don’t 
believe a word of it.” 

“You can go up and ask her,” re- 
torted Miss McChesney, leading the 
way to a settee in the shade of a 
sheltering summer-house. “It’s the 
funniest thing I ever heard in my 
life! It’s a perfect scream! There 
was the cup sitting right on top of 
the letter-box! As soon as the Argus 
came, mother sent me right over with 
a bottle of cherry cordial, and the 
postman—that new, nice-looking one, 
was beating it up the street just as 
I went in the gate. You ought to 
have seen his face! It was killing!” 

“Don’t you think it was funny 
for a burglar to get into a lovely 
house like the Sewards, and then only 
burgle a cheap little stein? What 
good is it, anyway?” 

“Well, if it had been any good he 
wouldn’t have sent it back. By the 
way, I made Billy Bedell awfully 
mad this morning—I met him on 
the Avenue, and told him I just 
knew he did it himself. You remem- 
ber how much he wanted that cup!” 

“That’s so. I’d forgotten he was 
runner-up in that tournament.” 

“Well, for a minute he must have 
thought I meant it. I said I didn’t 
blame him, because Mr. Seward had 
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bragged so much about winning it— 
and once, a while ago, Billy said that 
if Mr. Seward didn’t quit it, he was 
going to take it away from him. Then 
I kept telling him it was nonsense, 
but he went on and on, and insisted 
on explaining exactly where he was 
all the evening.” 

“Where was he?” 

“In Phil Ross’s room until half- 
past ten, and then over at the Re- 
publican Club, reading.” 

“It closes at midnight.” 

“Yes, but then he went home. I 
told him I knew he did it on a bet, 
but he vowed himself black in the 
face he didn’t.” 

“Billy wouldn’t have the nerve to 
do it on a million bets,” said Helen 
thoughtfully. 

“No, but he was so careful to as- 
sure me that he didn’t do it that I’m 
honestly getting suspicious. You see, 
he did threaten something like that— 
just to scare Mr. Seward. Do you 
suppose the boys could have—” 

“Ridiculous!” snapped Helen. “It 
must have been a tramp after all. 
Wasn't that a lovely word the Argus 
called him—‘dastardly miscreant,’ 
wasn’t it?” 

“At least it gives the Argus some- 
thing to blat about,” said Miss Mc- 
Chesney, seeking, as always, the 
bright side of things. “I’ll guarantee 
Mr. Murphy is shaking in his shoes, 
all right. Think—what if he should 
ever meet an_ honest-to-goodness 
burglar! He’d shake so hard he’d 
lose his spectacles, and then he would 
be done for! Oh! That reminds me! 
They say the boys are talking about 
forming a volunteer protective as- 
sociation if there’s anything more 
doing.” 

“Laura,” friend, 


admitted her 


“you’re a regular news bureau!” 
“T keep my ears open. They'll all 
be sworn in as deputy sheriffs, or 
some other important officers, and 
take turns patrolling the Heights. 





Phil Ross is getting it up. We girls 
would make coffee and doughnuts 
and sandwiches, and have moonlight 
parties to keep ‘em courageous, 
They’d have twice as much nerve 
if they weren’t hungry.” 

“What do you think of Phil Ross?” 
inquired Miss Bermingham irrele- 
vantly. “Don’t you think he’s a 
peach ?” 

“Yes—yes, I guess I do. I can't 
help thinking he’s a little condescend- 
ing, but of course he was brought up 
in a big city, and that makes a dif- 
ference.” 

“He isn’t condescending at all! If 
he were, you couldn’t blame him! 
This must be deadly dull after New 
York and Paris and Bar Harbor! 
Why, did you know he used to have 
sixty dollars a week simply for an 
allowance ?” 

“It isn’t so awfully deadly if 
there’s going to be a burglary every 
night in the week,” protested Laura. 
“T’ll say one thing about him, he’s the 
most persistent boy I’ve ever met.” 

“How curious. What makes you 
think so?” 

“Why, he seems to do everything 
just the way he plays tennis. You've 
watched him, haven’t you? He works 
like a horse all the time. He tries 
for every ball that comes over the 
net, no matter whether he can reach 
it or not. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether he’s ’way ahead or 
‘way behind, he works just as hard. 
They say it’s the same in the fac- 
tory—he keeps at it constantly, and 
nine times out of ten he gets what 
he goes after.” 

Miss Bermingham shivered de- 
liciously. 

“You'd better look out for your- 
self,” warned Laura. “If he ever 
gets it into his head he wants to cut 
out Billy with you, he won’t stop un- 
til he does it.” 

“Billy doesn’t have to be cut out.” 

“Billy’s all right!” 
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“Phil can beat him at anything you 
name—and without half trying. 

“You haven’t a crush on him, have 
you?” asked Laura in a_ horrified 
whisper. 

“My dear,” said Helen, so quickly 
as to create the impression that they 
had spoken at the same time, “did 
you know Dad’s going to buy us 
an automobile ?” 

“No! You lucky girl! Will he let 
you run it? Tell me all about it in- 
stantly !” 

“That’s what I came over for,” 
declared Miss Bermingham, steadily 
mobilizing her adjectives. 


Vil 


A’ half past five in the afternoon 
the courts at the Country Club 
were crowded. The air was alive 
with whistling balls, and quivered 
with the swish of thirty rackets. 
Agile young bodies in white flannel 
and white duck shifted unceasingly 
over the smooth turf—the quality of 
play ranged from the desperate con- 
tortions of coming champions to the 
ladylike ping-pong of some of the 
older girls, who preferred to lose 
dignifiedly rather than to win tom- 
boyishly ; but the grace and health 
and bounding spirits of youth were 
shared in common, and the spectacle 
was not merely worth seeing, but 
well worth going to see. 

Miss Helen Bermingham, strolling 
to the courts at half-past five, met 
Philip Ross at the tea table in the 
tennis pavilion. She had anticipated 
the meeting—she had known that it 
must come eventually—and yet her 
voice was unsteady, and her eyes 
wavered as they shook hands. A fter- 
wards she wondered why they had 
shaken hands, for ordinarily, when 
the young people of Warrenton fore- 
gathered, they said “Hello, Phil,” and 
“Hello, Helen,” and let it go at that. 


“You're not playing to-day, Mr. 
Ross ?” 

“Mr. Ross isn’t here,” he insisted 
gently. “Surely I’m naturalized by 
this time.” 

‘But the fact remains—you’re not 
playing?” 

“No,” said Philip. “There’s a 
couple of chairs—let’s make ‘em 
work. No, as a matter of fact, I’m 
pretty average tired this afternoon, 
Helen.” 

“Tired? I don’t think I ever heard 
you use that word before.” 

“I don’t think I ever did.” 

‘Perhaps you were up too late last 
night,” she suggested with elaborate 
carelessness. 

“T was.” 

“Very late?” 

“Too late for a poor working-man. 
My downy couch wasn’t wrinkled 
until—say two o’clock.” 

“Oh,” said Helen faintly. 

She ventured to look at him under 
the coverts of her long lashes. How 
cool and masterful he seemed, and 
how indifferent and unconcerned. 
And how dark were the circles under 
his eyes! More than ever she was 
convinced, as she had been at their 
first meeting, that in this boy lay the 
realization of her most fantastic 
rhapsodies—that he was the “dif- 
ferent” person, the one who would 
inspire admiration mingled with fear 
—at sight of whom she would hold 
her breath! 

“Yes,” he continued cheerfully, “I 
had plenty to think about last night, 
so I just naturally sat up and thouglit 
about it.” 

She lifted her head the merest 
trifle, but it was sufficient. 

“You did?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Probably you 
wouldn’t believe it to look at me, but 
I think quite frequently.” 

“About—about anything else that 
happened during the evening?” 

“Entirely so. I spent the last part 
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of the night thinking about the first 
part.” 

“Then you must have been awake 
when the alarm went off? I didn’t 
hear it at all. The first thing I knew 
was when Dad read the paper to us 
at breakfast.” 

“Yes—in fact, I was out taking a 
walk at the time.” 

She thought she was fainting at 
the delight and horror of it; but in 
reality she couldn’t faint if she tried. 
This, then, was the rash, bold, im- 
petuous stranger she had dreamed 
would some day come to her—and 
her father, the counselor-at-law, had 
scornfully inveighed against the 
cowardice of such men! 

“It was a queer sort of burgling, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Very queer,” said Philip, stifling 
a yawn. 

“It looked more as though some- 
one was—playing a practical joke 
on the Sewards, I thought. Taking 
that cup, and then sending it back.” 

“Pretty poor joke,” he disagreed. 
“If he’d been caught, it wouldn’t 
seem so funny.” 

“Yet there wasn’t as much risk 
as you might think—provided he 
could run fast enough.” 

“The Argus says Mr. Seward was 
armed.” 

“Yes, with the horse-pistol his 
grandfather carried in the Revolu- 
tion. There isn’t so much as a trig- 
ger on it.” 

“You mean,” he hesitated, “that it 
wasn’t a real adventure after all?” 

“Not as much—” speech almost 
failed her, but she goaded it to the 
finish—“‘not as much as if it were 
to-night, when people are expecting 
it.” 

“Ah!” said Philip, and he hummed 
the refrain of a chorus from a popu- 
lar comedy success on Broadway. 
“You never can tell about the women, 


Perhaps that’s why we think they’re all 
so nice. 
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You never find two alike at any one time, 
And you never find one alike twice.” 


They were in a corner of thie 
pavilion, separated from the other 
spectators, and unobserved. Helen 
caught his hand. 

“T didn’t mean it like that, Phil!” 

If he had been as experienced in 
the sex as he professed to be, he 
would have comprehended the depth 
of her feeling, and the inner emotion 
that was responsible for it. Instead, 
he only saw that he had gained a 
slight advantage, and was content. 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” he alleged, and Helen with- 
drew her hand. 

“Philip! Do you think you’re be- 
ing fair with me?” 

“Why not?” 

“T told you I didn’t mean anything 
—extreme.” 

“Helen,” he rejoined, “I’m the 
most conservative little adventurer in 
the country. I’m trying hard to keep 
a promise I made myself.” 

“What kind of promise?” 

“That,” he said mysteriously, “is 
a secret.” 

“But not from me?” 

“On the contrary, especially from 
you. Tell me, you’re not offended 
with me, are you?” 

“No,” she said, worshipping him 
with her eyes. 

“You don’t know of anything I’ve 
done that could make you ashamed 
of me, do you? Or that anybody on 
earth could condemn, do you?” 

“No—I don’t positively know.” 

“Then that’s all right. Nobody 
else does, either. And, Helen—don't 
you think I’m a little different, a lit- 
tle more out of the deadly routine, 
than I was last night, when we talked 
together ?” 

“You do appear—changed.” 

“For the worse?” 

“N—no.” 

“Better ?” 
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“Please don’t talk about it here! 
There are so many—” 

“They aren't interested in us! Are 
you satisfied with the excitement in 
Warrenton so far?” 

“The crowd’s coming in!” she said. 
“Phil! Yes!” 

In another moment she was sur- 
rounded by a laughing bevy of 
friends who would take tea from no 
other hands; and Philip, not the least 
desirous of mixed company, wan- 
dered into the club, and generously al- 
lowed his uncle, the Senator, to take 
his measure in six consecutive games 
of shuffleboard. This additional 
courtesy had the young man, he lost 
all six games so creditably and so 
naturally that the Senator actually 
prided himself on his skill against 
a younger and clearer-sighted ad- 
versary. 


Vill 


[SS BERMINGHAM, arrayed 

for the night, was following 
through the ninety-first of the regu- 
lar hundred strokes of the hairbrush 
when her mother glided secretively 
into her room. 

“Now you mustn’t be the least lit- 
tle bit frightened, girlie,” she said, 
patting her daughter’s shoulder. 
“Father brought home a real revolver 
to-night, and he’s seen to all the fast- 
enings himself. And—of course 
nothing will happen, but if it should 
—remember that a woman’s best de- 
fense is a good, healthy scream. 
You’re not nervous, are you?” 

“Not a bit,” maintained Helen. 
“Ninety-nine—one hundred! There! 
That’s done! Sometimes I wish I 
hadn’t any hair. Do you ever feel 
that way?” 

“No, dear. Now, don’t be fright- 
ened—just lock your door, and go to 
sleep like a good little girl, won't 
you ?” 


“That’s me,” confirmed the good 
little girl cheerfully. “Same to you, 
Mother. Sweet dreams!” 

Mrs. Bermingham glided away, 
and Helen, after a final application 
of cold cream, and the faintest sus- 
picion of talcum, switched off the 
light, and obeyed instructions. It 
was a long time before she even re- 
motely deserved the boon of sleep, 
for her thoughts were dancing at- 
tendance upon young Mr. Ross, who 
dared do all that may become a ro- 
manticist, and perhaps even tended 
to exceed the minimum requirement. 
He was, she told herself, a dear, 
sweet boy, and he was certain to suc- 
ceed in the sordid accomplishment 
of manufacturing carpets. One—or 
two—can live in Warrenton on very 
little. His was the bravery of glori- 
ous young manhood ; his was the im- 
petuous fire which, held in loving 
control, makes for the surest do- 
mestic happiness. They had both 
talked extravagantly—she had not 
meant him to be extreme—and now 
that she could see these recent events 
in untouched perspective, she real- 
ized that she would have preferred 
him to adopt some other means to 
the same end; but there was a dis- 
tinctly comic touch in that affair at 
the Sewards, as well as romantic and 
dramatic elements. He was certainly 
a corker! Before long, if he should 
speak further of himself and his am- 
bitions—she cuddled closer to her 
pillows, and sighed ecstatically— 
what was she thinking? Oh, yes— 
if he should burgle—no, if he should 
ask her seriously—but that was a 
part of the great, beatific future. In 
the meantime—in the meantime— 

There was no meantime. Miss 
Bermingham sighed once more, and 
was sound asleep like a good little 
girl. 

It seemed hardly more than a min- 
ute when she found herself sitting 
upright in bed, her heart deafening 
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her with its terrifying thumping. She 
was. paralyzed with fear of the dark- 
ness, fear of the unknown. What 
was it? What had aroused her? She 
gasped—she had a scream in readi- 
ness. And then, from the direction 
of the Bermingham library, she 
heard distinctly a sound that was 
not of the little, intimate noises of 
the night. Love and a cough cannot 
be concealed—in the library a cough 
was plainly strangled! 

Scarcely conscious of what she was 
doing, Helen felt for the floor with 
one exploring foot, found it, and 
with painstaking, nerve-wearing sil- 
ence, brought out the other foot, and 
stood erect. She listened—she heard 
the subdued, prolonged scraping of 
wood on wood. A drawer of her 
father’s big mahogany desk—the 
drawer which needed planing on one 
side—was slowly being opened! In 
an instant, wrapped in a_ crépe 
kimono, she was across the room, 
listening at the door; and as she 
stood there, her courage flowed back 
to her in a great, warm stream, her 
heart dropped a score of beats, and 
she smiled. Romance and daring 
were not merely manufactured to her 
order ; they were brought to her own 
door! 

Out into the hall she stole, and to 
the head of the stairs. Down the 
treacherous steps, which for once 
kept counsel, and did not betray her. 
Her own soft exhalations were 
louder than all the other evidences 
of her progress combined. She 
gained the landing—and she crept as 
stealthily, but with ever waxing joy 
and confidence, to the ground floor. 
In the library there was a muffled 
collision ; someone muttered a sincere 
“Ouch!” 

The velour curtains of the library 
were fortunately open by the slight- 
est of margins, so that she could see 
between them. What she saw was a 
tall young man in blue serge—yes, 
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he played the part well, he wore a 
mask! In his hand was an electric 
pocket searchlight, but now that her 
eyes were accustomed to the velvet 
darkness of the summer night, he 
needed it more than she did. 

Her first impulse was to creep 
nearer, to appear before him, per- 
haps to grant him the meaning token 
of her hand to kiss, to send him away 
as he had come—first exacting his 
solemn promise to behave himself, 
and stop the search for adventure in 
such perilous fashion as this—and to 
retrace her steps in the more serious 
danger of awakening her father, or 
Mrs. Bermingham, and being forced 
to devise an extemporaneous ex- 
planation that would hold water. 
That was her first impulse, but not 
her second, for the man in blue serge, 
turning the searchlight on the desk,. 
bathed in its rays a photograph of 
Helen in a silver frame, and stared 
at it as though spellbound. 

She watched him while her knees 
threatened to renounce their duty, 
and leave her in a white heap on the 
hallway floor. She must have stirred 
incontinently, for the man glanced up 
sharply, and without the least trace 
of impatience or haste, flashed his 
searchlight at the curtains, and so, 
through them, upon the hem of her 
gown. 

Fascinated, she went a step for- 
ward. Instinctively, he retreated a 
step‘towards an open window on the 
side of the lawn. The light rose 
higher, until Helen was blinded by 
the glare. She stepped forward again, 
and the man in blue serge, who still 
held the framed likeness, dropped it 
into his pocket, turned, and fled 
through the window and out towards 
the turnpike. 

Involuntarily she screamed. Up- 
stairs was a tremendous commotion ; 
Mrs. Bermingham’s frightened yelp 
played counterpoint to the gatling 
fire of the lawyer’s harmless little 
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.22 from his bedroom window. There 
were blessed lights, there was safety 
and protection, and her father tum- 
bling downstairs to her aid! Even 
in her hysteria she could see how 
funny he looked, but when she tried 
to tell him about it, she couldn’t seem 
to make him understand. Her mother 
was there, crying over her, and it 
was so funny, and she couldn’t un- 
derstand! And being carried up and 
put to bed again was the funniest of 
all, and nobody understood ! 

“Oh, Robert!” gibbered Mrs. Ber- 
mingham, when Helen was calm 
enough to be left for a moment, “Oh, 
Robert! I don’t know what to do! 
She’s called for ‘Phil’ every minute! 
Did you call the police yet? Isn’t it 
awful? We'll have to sit up all night! 
Are you sure he isn’t in the house 
now ?” 

“Stop that chatter,’ ordered the 
lawyer. “Poor little woman! The 
hound! I'll get him if it takes a life- 
time! The idea of it! Poor little 
woman! Phil? Phil who? Don’t 
talk nonsense, dear—this is a crisis! 
A crisis, do you hear!—what’s the 
Argus telephone number? I mean 
the police station!” 


IX 


R. MURPHY, who was janitor 

of Masonic Hall when not 
actively engaged in sleuthing, came 
squeaking along the corridor behind 
Mrs. Bermingham. His cherubic face 
was flushed and apprehensive, for— 
together with the enormous nickel- 
plated star on his shirt front—he 
represented the majesty of the law, 
and he felt it. Then, too, he was 
horribly embarrassed, in spite of his 
age, at the necessity of interviewing 
a young woman in a lacy kimono, 
and he was racking his brain for 
some phrase which would convey to 
his wife the impression that he had 
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been entirely too engrossed in his 
professional duties to notice the neg: 
ligée. 

“Come in, Mother—come in, Mr. 
Murphy,” said Helen feebly. She 
knew that her voice was feeble, for, 
having and holding a stellar part for 
once in her life, and being endowed 
with a fine sense of dramatic values, 
she made it so. 

“The little angel!” hoarsely whis- 
pered the Chief, staring at the wealth 
of hair cascading over the edge of 
a freshly shammed pillow. (Humph, 
something else he couldn’t mention 
to the Missus. Hers hardly cascaded 
as far as the ears.) 

“Sit there, if you will,” invited 
Mrs. Bermingham, indicating .a 
white-and-gold boudoir chair which 
at its best might have accommodated 
a hundred and twenty pounds. 

The Chief shook his head humbly, 
and coughed. 

“I'd bust it,” he apologized. “Lem- 
me sit on the windy-seat.” . 

He mopped his forehead thorough- 
ly, and held his bandanna in reserve, 
so that he could easily mop it again. 
A casual onlooker would have sup- 
posed that the Chief was the un- 
willing witness, Mrs. Bermingham 
the interlocutor, and Helen the stern 
and haughty spectator. That is the 
way they acted. 

“If you plaze,” suggested Mr. 
Murphy, always with the manner of 
requesting a personal favor of more 
than average importance, “tell me the 
story in your own worrds.” 

Slowly and carefully Miss Ber- 
mingham related how she had been 
awakened, how she had _ tiptoed 
downstairs, and how she had sur- 
prised the house-breaker at his ne- 
farious task. She dilated upon the 
shock to her nervous system, re- 
peated endlessly the statement that 
the burglar was completely disguised 
by a mask, and closed the case with a 
truly feminine threat of what her 
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father would do to him if he ever 
caught him. During the recital, the 
Majesty of the Law kept time with 
his head, and from time to time 
jotted down the salient details with 
a carpenter’s pencil in his official 
notebook. 

“Now this mar-rauder,” he in- 
quired respectfully, “about what 
might be the height of him, Miss 
Helen ?” 

“Oh, medium.” 

“Five foot nine,” mused the Chief, 
setting it down in his notebook. 
“About a _ hundred-fifty pounds, 
then?” 

“Ts that medium ?” 

“Just about.” 

“That's right,” said Helen, breath- 
ing deeply. 

“Aha! He should be easy to land. 
Not skinny, ye say?” 

“Well, fairly skinny, Mr. Murphy. 
Of course I wasn’t as interested then 
as I am now.” 

‘’T is not unusual,” said the Chief 
dryly. “The complexion of him?” 

“Why, I don’t know. He had a 
mask on.” 

“Under the corner couldn’t ye see 
the shade of the skin?” 

“In the dark ?” 

“Thrue. Could ye tell if he was 
colored ?” 

“IT shouldn’t be surprised, Mr. 
Murphy.” 

“Hair?” 

“Blonde—a little wavy.” 

“No coon,” stated the officer, 
erasing vigorously. “And he was 
dhressed ?” 

“Fully.” 

“IT mean,” he explained patiently, 
“what in?” 

“Oh! Something mixed—I couldn’t 
say exactly what, but a sort of dark 
mixture.” 

“Black ?” 
“No—lighter than that.” 
“And yet not light?” 
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“No—medium.” 

“See!” said the Chief dryly, put- 
ting his notebook in his hip pocket. 
“The job’s easy. ’T is a mediumly 
skinny, fairly average height, me- 
dium haired man of medium build, 
dressed in a mixture. Ye'll admit he 
could be either Docther Cook or the 
Prince of Wales!” 

“T’m_ sorry,” murmured Helen, 
with a little quaver in her voice, “I’m 
trying my best, Mr. Murphy.” 

Mrs. Bermingham, who had been 
sitting with her hands folded in her 
lap in her best Madam President 
manner, came nobly to the rescue. 

“Suppose, Mr. Chief,” she chal- 
lenged, “you yourself saw a masked 
man under the same conditions? 
What would you look for—as identi- 
fication, I mean?” 

“The shape of the jaw of him,” . 
said Murphy promptly, “and the 
charactheristics of his ears. Second, 
the con-volution of the nose, and, 
d’ye see, the relation of it to the eyes 
of the parrty, includin’ their relation 
to each other. °T is the scientific per- 
cedure.” 

“Helen, dear, did you notice his 
chin?” 

“N—no, I didn’t.” 

“Nor his ears?” 

“N—no.” She turned away from 
them, and hid her face. “I’ve told 
you every single thing I know—and 
I’m too tired to care! There!” 

“I think we'd better leave her, 
Chief,” said Mrs. Bermingham in an 
undertone. “She’s overwrought, and 
I’m sure she’s really told all that she 
remembers. This was a very severe 
strain on her, and she hasn’t fully 
recovered from it.” 

“I agree with ye,” said the Chief 
in a confidential bellow. “If me or 
me men apprrehend the villian, we 
will inform ye. As man to man, ’t is 
not likely. Can I have another peek 
at the scene of the crime?” 

They were rehearsing the subject 
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for the tenth time when the postman, 
very flustered and consequential, 
rang the bell, and announced loudly 
that he would speak with no other 
than the lady of the house. 

“It’s gettin’ to be a reg’lar habit,” 
said the postman jocosely, but with 
an underlying tone of gravity. “I 
found it on top of the box down at 
the corner of Main and Sycamore. 
D’you suppose he sent the picture 
back, too?” 

He tendered a small oblong parcel, 
addressed to Mrs. Bermingham, but 
not stamped. She ripped off the 
paper. There was a flash of silver— 
the framed photograph was in her 
hand ; and a white card that had been 
tucked inside the edge of the glass 
fell, and fluttered to the floor. Mrs. 
Bermingham leaned against a sec- 
tional book-case, and waved her 
hands helplessly. 

“Why!” she gasped. “Why—how 
funny!” 

“T’ll be p’isoned,” said the postman 
dumbly. 

Chief Murphy grabbed the card, 
and held it to the light for a possible 
watermark. There was none. It was 
an ordinary bit of pasteboard of the 
kind technically known as “jeweler’s 
card”—to be had at any stationer’s 
for ten cents a hundred. The Chief 
tore off a corner, and examined the 
quality of the finish, and the stock. 
He shook his head dubiously at the 
result of his examination. 

“Read it, read it!” said Mrs. Ber- 
mingham, fanning herself rapidly 
with a valuable, but inefficient hand- 
kerchief. 

“I was comin’ to it,” replied the 
Chief. He read the inscription, and 
focused his eyes on the ceiling. “ ’Tis 
a clue,” he promised. “The rob- 
ber is well-educated—likely speaks 
good language. ’T is no thramp. By 
a process of elimination we may get 
him yet. Read it, after which I got 
to have it as evidence.” 
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Mrs. Lermingham _ tremblingly 
seized the card, and devoured the 
brief message it contained—printed 
in large and irregular capitals in blue 
pencil. 


HAVEING NO USE FOR THE IN- 
CLOSED, I HEREBY INCLOSE IT. 


“Well—/—give--up!” she said 
blankly. 

The postman lingered about the 
door until Chief Murphy came out, 
when he fell in step with him, and 
presented a Pride of Warrenton five- 
cent cigar. 

“Afther dinner,” grinned the 
Chief, admitting the offering to the 
society of the pencils in his breast 
pocket. 

“Gee! You're a wise guy, Chief,” 
the postman flattered him. “How d’ 
you know he’s educated?” 

“Tis simple to the 
mind,” patronized the officer. “The 
common burgular is ign’rant. This 
lad, d’ye see, is educated. There- 
fore ’t is a good clue.” 

“But how d’you know, Chief?” 

“Simple as A B C to the thrained 
mind,” repeated Mr. Murphy. “If 
he wasn’t, d’ye see, some o’ the 
worrds would ’a been mis-spelled !” 


thrained 


X 


rT“ IE pity of it was that Helen’s 
iame as a heroine might have 
gone down to posterity. Leaving 
modesty out of the question, she 
would have loved it. The obstacle 
that prevented the consummation was 
the same that spoils so many good 
major-generals in the South Ameri- 
can republics—the entire cast of 
characters wants to play the same 
part. Within the week—during 
which she was kept in her room on 
unnecessary and unpalatable invalid 
foods—there were three more rob- 
beries in Warrenton, and these de- 
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spite the valor of the young men, 
who, in accordance with their patri- 
otic plan, banded themselves into a 
volunteer organization to patrol the 
residence district after nightfall. In- 
cidentally the girls’ auxiliary fell 
through, because not one of them 
dared to go out after dark even to 
supply hot coffee and French pastry 
to the guardians of their sacred 
property rights. 

The first of the mysterious series 
occurred on Monday night, when al- 
most under Philip Ross’s very nose 
the Standish house was entered by a 
back door, !eft unlocked to admit the 
cook on her return from a tatting 
party. Mr. Standish awoke to hear 
the patter of footsteps across the 
gravel walk, and with wonderful 
presence of mind brandished a safety 
razor from his window, threatening 
sudden death if the runner didn’t 
stand. A moment later Phil Ross 
arrived breathless, and, together with 
Mr. Standish, went over the premises 
with a fine-toothed comb. Investiga- 
tion showed that only an imitation 
jade antique ornament was missing 
from the dining-room ; and on Tues- 
day morning the ornament was found 
resting on a nearby hydrant, and re- 
turned to its owner by a small boy 
whose mother had forbade him to ac- 
cept any reward, if Mr. Standish 
should offer one. Mr. Standish never 
mentioned the word “reward,” but he 
did touch upon the advisability of an 
“honorarium,” so that the small boy 
told the truth to his mother, and hid 
a two-dollar bill under a loose board 
in the stable. 

Wednesday night the Country Club 
was entered while the steward at- 
tended a meeting of his lodge. The 
visitor helped himself to a bottle of 
domestic ginger ale, and took a box 
of cigars as a memento of the oc- 
casion. They were the only valu- 
ables not locked in the club safe as 
a precautionary measure. There was 
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no doubt that it was a bona fide burg- 
lary, for the steward didn’t smoke, 
and had no relatives in town. 

On Friday, when hardly an adult 
in Warrenton went through the mo- 
tions of slumber, the Fitzgeralds 
were relieved of a heavy platter that 
looked like sterling except in day- 
light, but was really triple plate. The 
platter was discovered on Saturday 
morning in an ash-can on a newly 
opened avenue south of the Hill. 

Helen’s reputation as a heroine 
would have endured much longer if 
the Fitzgeralds and the Standishes 
hadn’t also possessed daughters of 
equal age, who screamed as loudly as 
Helen had done—and in addition 
they all included the art of fainting 
in their repertoire. And given an as- 
sortment of attractive girls who have 
undergone similar danger, those who - 
have merely screamed are highly to 
be praised, but those who have also 
fainted are more the object of in- 
terest from the opposite sex. 

The other girls, however, were 
without the severe mental strain 
which harassed Miss Bermingham 
during the period of her “convales- 
cence.” So far from craving adven- 
turous distinction for her ardent 
suitor, she was much more anxious 
to have an opportunity to reform 
him, and for him to make his own 
terms with her. It was many days 
since she had seen him, but as her 
mother related each succeeding “‘out- 
rage,” she felt her heart expand to 
the bursting point, and sensed at 
last that overwhelming, soul-shatter- 
ing adoration of gallantry and 
achievement that she had so desired 
in those long-distant times when she 
was a young girl. Yet sometimes her 
soul hurt her, and her conscience hurt 
her, and her head hurt her, and she 
felt very much wronged, and fiat- 
tered, and misconstrued and coveted. 
Sometimes she liked it, and then 
again she wept noiselessly, and won- 
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dered if her lawyer-father would say 
that she had compounded a felony, 
and ought to go to state prison, too. 
She resolved that if she did, she 
would write a book telling how cruel- 
ly the convicts were treated, and then 
they would quickly let her out again. 
She resolved, too, that as soon as 
she got hold of that wild Phil Ross, 
she’d tell him what’s what, and find 
out if the soothing influence of a 
loving disposition would calm him 
down, and make him stop this dan- 
gerous pastime. 

Philip, in the meantime, was going 
comfortably about his business, and 
adding occasionally to the string of 
neckties over his gas jet. He wasn’t 
playing doubles with Billy Bedell 
very much now; and their mild 
estrangement was all the more notice- 
able because the pair, so rumor had 
it, had been quietly getting into shape 
for a try at the county championship 
in the autumn. 

June melted into July; the Ber- 
minghams’ new runabout was de- 
livered in all its fascinating glitter 
and gleam; Senator Saltonstall an- 
nounced the appointment of his 
nephew as advertising manager, to 
take effect the first of next month; 
Billy Bedell began to frequent the 
Dutch colonial residence of Miss Mc- 
Chesney, and never called on his old 
friend, Helen; and burglar insurance 
in Warrenton went up five per cent. 

If Miss Bermingham had expected 
that immediately upon her return to 
the realm of junior society, the ir- 
resistible wooing and winning of her- 
self would be undertaken by her 
cavalier, she was utterly mistaken. 
He met her on her own lawn with 
obvious pleasure, and held her hand 
longer than the longest paragraph in 
any book of etiquette, but he com- 
mented upon the splendor of her 
gown, and that—as any girl knows— 
is cold water on the blaze of romance. 
if he had been madly in love with 


lier, she thought, he wouldn’t have 
known whether she wore pink or 
purple. 

“I’m so glad to see you again, 
Philip,” she said with all the self- 
control she could muster. “You see, 
I owe you the biggest apology in the 
world.” 

“You don’t owe me anything,” re- 
turned Philip. “As I look at it, we’re 
just about square.” 

“Well, I do. I tell you, when | 
had to lie back and do some real 
thinking, I felt guiltier than I can 
possibly describe.” 

“I don’t like to hear you use that 
word—not when you're talking about 
you,” said Philip. “And anyhow, 
you must have some bigger things 
to worry about.” 

“No, I haven't. I’m just seeing 
what a schoolgirlish imagination I 
had—I’m awfully ashamed!” 

“Please don’t be ashamed. 
imagination—helps a lot.” 

“But I really did mean that-I like 
men with—intrepidity.” 

“| know you did.” 

“My nerves are pretty nearly gone. 
You won’t take any more chances, 
Phil, will you?” 

“The only chance I’ve taken was 
with you.” 

“T don’t quite see that.” 

“Then I’m encouraged.” 

“Phil,” she said, “I care too much 
about what might happen to you! It’s 
sort of funny—in a way—and then 
it isn’t. I don’t think I want as 
much as I did. Then that night in 
our house, I was nearly scared to 
death! I don’t think I want any 
more excitement, Phil. Please!” 

The young man grinned quickly. 

“Warrenton has perked up a bit, 
hasn’t it?” 

“Don’t!” She wanted to introduce 
the matter of the purloined photo- 
graph, and she had intended to im- 
ply, in a very roundabout way, that 
he ought to have kept it as an ever- 


That 
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lasting pledge of his fearlessness ; but 
somehow it wasn’t satisfactory to 
discuss these things with him when 
he wouldn’t say anything definite. 
Naturally he wouldn’t. 

“I’ve been wondering,” he said, 
“if the dull, grinding routine of one 
of those little Queen Anne cottages 
on Sycamore Street would seem as 
stifling as it did a couple of months 
ago.” 

“It never was stifling, Phil. I love 
those little cottages, don’t you?” 

“It’s a dog’s life,” he sighed. 
“Nothing but a respectable income 
and a monopoly of somebody’s af- 
fection—a kitchen garden and a lit- 
tle scrap-iron bumpabout to use be- 
tween the house and the Country 
Club. Nobody to see but friends; 
no recreations but golf, and bridge, 
and tennis, and motoring, and rid- 
ing, and swimming, and skating, and 
dancing, and a few other footless di- 
versions of the common people. 
Nothing to look forward to but social 
success, and money, and happiness. 
It strikes me as a pretty fierce sort 
of life!” 

“You’re laughing at me,” she said 
almost inaudibly. “I think you’re— 
horrid !” 

“No, but I was wondering what 
place there is in a life like that for 
any of these rah-rah affairs. They 
don’t seem to fit, do they? They 
aren’t awfully popular, I notice.” 

“I told you I’d changed my mind, 
Phil.” 

He was still gazing into her ador- 
ing eyes, and trying to nerve himself 
for the confession he must ultimate- 
ly make, when Miss McChesney, in a 
grand new gown and a complacent 
smile, turned up the terrace, and, 
catching sight of them under the 
trees, cut across the grass to them. 

“Hello, people!” she shrilled joy- 
ously. “Heard the latest? The Se- 
wards are giving a masquerade at the 
club next Saturday night! It’ll be 


more fun than a circus! Invitations 
out to-morrow! What are you going 
to be?” 

Philip looked at Miss Bermingham 
and grinned broadly. 

“If I’m lucky enougli to get an in- 
vitation,” he said, “I guess I’ll go as 
Raffles.” 

“The nerve of him!” gasped Miss 
McChesney delightedly. 

Miss Bermingham’s expression 
mirrored a very different emotion. 


XI 


[_ {G8Ts and music and gayety 

under the stars—the mellow, 
swaying glow of Japanese lanterns 
hung in rows and rows about the 
spacious grounds—the rustle of 
woven finery and the clatter of clans- 
men’s swords—the tinkle of spur 
and the billow of Elizabethan ruff 
and hoop-skirt—the low contralto 
laughter of one of the seven Juliets, 
and the baritone chuckle of one of 
the four overdressed toreadors— 
these were the impressions registered 
on the mind of Philip Ross as, a 
trifle late, he drove up to the porte- 
cochére with Helen Bermingham in 
his uncle’s touring-car, which he had 
borrowed for the event, first stipu- 
lating that he wouldn’t borrow it un- 
less the Senator would let him pay 
for his own gasolene. 

His costume had the merit of sim- 
plicity. After he had escorted his 
fair partner to the ladies’ room, he 
retired among the lockers long 
enough to flick a speck or two from 
his evening clothes, to fasten a black 
silk mask over his face, and to pro- 
duce a small flashlight from an inner 
pocket; and behold! The Amateur 
Cracksman, at a net cost of eighty- 
five cents for costume and acces- 
sories! His smug satisfaction was 
appreciably diminished, however, as 
he started to leave the room, and 
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encountered Billy Bedell on the 
threshold. Billy was also in ordinary 
evening clothes. 

“Why,” said Philip, “who on earth 
are you, Billy?” 

“Gentleman burglar,” said Billy 
calmly, as he fastened his black silk 
mask, and produced an electric flash- 
light from an inner pocket. “Don’t 
I look it?” 

“You sure do! Billy—a word with 
you.” 

“Two if you like,” conceded Be- 
dell. 

Philip sat down on a washstand 
and lighted a_ cigarette. Bedell 
watched him disinterestedly. 

“Billy, I want to know what’s the 
matter.” 

“Talk English,” said the other 
politely. 

“Let’s talk it straight, then. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong, old man—I 
know it. You aren’t meeting me half 
way in this.” 

“Half way? I haven’t even started. 
And—I don’t want to keep Laura 
waiting, you know.” 

“Ever since that night I found you 
in my room,” said Philip rapidly, 
“you haven’t acted human, Billy. 
You wouldn’t come to see me—you 
wouldn’t play tennis. You always 
had some other engagement.’ ” 

“Yes—I know it.” 

“If there’s anything to be cleared 
up, | want to clear it up while it’s 
fresh.” 

“There’s nothing—that is, nothing 
we can talk about here.” 

“How so?” 

Bedell hesitated longer, and finally 
blurted out, “Phil, if you honestly 
want to know, I’m thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the way affairs have 
been—managed in this town.” 

“So am I.” 

“You want it straight—all right. 
Phil, we're young, but that’s no rea- 
son why we should be young fools. 
I know this town a lot better than 
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you do, and I’ve known the people 
all my life. I’ve been disappointed, 
that’s all—but I thought I’d better 
stay away until the fuss had blown 
over. I can’t go any further without 
mentioning names, and that’s some- 
thing I don’t want to do.” 

“You don’t need to mention the 
names—call ’em the party of the first 
part, and the party of the second 
part—or X and Y, if you prefer.” 

“Phil, when you first came out 
here, the Senator told me you were 
a—a kind of—” 

“Village cut-up,” prompted Philip. 
“Yes, what next?” 

“He wanted me to see that you 
met the right people, and didn’t do 
anything to—er—” 

“Queer myself,” said Philip. “I 
know.” 

“You seem to. I liked you, Phil. 
Partly on account of it, and partly 
by—force of habit, I guess—I got 
to talking to you about a certain 
mutual friend of ours. I didn’t want 
you to cut up too suddenly—to make 
a hit with her, you know. Other 
fellows have tried it, and got into 
bad scrapes—and I didn’t want you 
to.” 

“That was thoughtful of you, old 
fellow.” 

“I’m glad you appreciate it. At 
the same time, I couldn’t see any 
sense in roasting you after the circus 
was over.” 

“T see,” said Philip slowly. “But 
look here! You didn’t need to hold 
back your acquaintance, you know. 
I wouldn’t exactly contaminate you, 
Billy, would I?” 

“The fact is—when a man goes 
out and terrorizes a whole commun- 
ity of my friends just to make a hit 
with a romantic little girl who’s 
been reading the Age of Fable—lI 
can’t see him very strongly, Phil. 
So far from being chivalrous, it 
strikes me as pretty average coward- 
ly!” 
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Philip’s fingers, which held his 
cigarette, trembled, and then held 
firm. 

“You might have dropped a word 
to the Senator, Billy,” he suggested. 
“Or to Mr. Murphy.” 

“What could I say? All I know 
is what you said yourself—there're 
some other things I think, but [ 
couldn’t swear to them.” 

“T should say not! Not in a hun- 
dred years!” 

“Let me tell you this, Phil—l’ve 
got my own idea of what’s right and 
fair, and you-ought to know it. This 
isn’t a joke any more, and it’s got to 
stop. Quit where you are, and we'll 
forget it. Otherwise—well, I won’t 
give you away unless I have to.” 

“How do you mean—have to’?” 

“To protect my friends from be- 
ing scared to death any more.” 

“That’s all right. I understand it 
perfectly. There’s another little mat- 
ter that I don’t understand so well. 
You lay these last few incidents up 
to me simply on account of one talk 
we had in which we mentioned the 
general subject of romance and ad- 
venture. We talked about Raffles. 
Then we found ourselves in the 
wholesale business. You put on a 
virtuous air, and blame me for the 
whole mess simply on account of 
that. Well, now, / remember some- 
thing too, Billy—I remember that 
we started out that night neck and 
neck. We were both going to do 
something classy. What I don’t un- 
derstand is why you were walking 
so fast down Hillside Avenue two 
blocks below the Sewards’ that night 
just as the whistle blew!” 

Bedell looked up sharply, and met 
stare with stare; but after a moment 
his eyes wavered, and he turned 
away. 

“That’s none of your business, 
Phil,” he said coolly. “And I don’t 
want to keep Laura waiting any 
longer. I'll answer any questions 





you may like to ask to-morrow after- 
noon.” At the door he halted: 
“Strictly between ourselves,” he 
added dispassionately, “I was out 
taking a walk!” 


XII 


6 pene comes an interview in 
every girl’s life which, when 
she considers it in retrospect, dis- 
appoints her. This disappointment, 
it may safely be said, arises from the 
crudity rather than from the result 
of the interview ; and it explains why 
married women are inveterate read- 
ers of proposal scenes, because their 
own were managed so badly. While 
the best man in the whole world may 
have uttered the fateful words, yet 
an obscure author can write a finer 
declaration in fifteen minutes; and 
the younger the suitor, and the more 
sincere his diction, the more certain 
he is to come to the climax in a slip- 
shod and unworkmanlike fashion. 
There is a second similarity in all 
these interviews, and that is that 
they are rarely a surprise to the girl, 
no matter how innocent and modest 
she may be. lor the moment she 
may profess complete amazement— 
later on, when the novelty of the en- 
gagement has worn off, she will 
sometimes admit that she was ex- 


pecting it. 
When, therefore, at eleven o'clock 
Mr. Ross (Raffles) relinquished 


Miss Fitzgerald (Fairy Queen) to 
Mr. Webb (Pirate), and claimed 
from the junior of the Brown broth- 
ers (Sir Walter Raleigh) the hand 
of Miss. Bermingham (French 
maid), and when he said to her with 
a great attempt at levity, “Nobody 
can tell whether we’re dancing oF 
not. Let’s sit it out,” Miss Ber- 
mingham knew intuitively that her 
moment had come, and that as soon 
as the rising inflection had ceased, 
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she was going to say “Yes.” To 
cover the temporary contingency, 
however, she slipped her arm 
through his, and replied in an ab- 
surdly worldly manner, “Just as you 
say, Phil.” 

She was very demure and dainty, 
and altogether adorable as she went 
out to the porch with Philip—and 
there were some who mentioned, as 
they passed, that Philip was also 
good-looking. They found a nook 
ready-made with potted hydrangeas 
and rubber plants, and they seated 
themselves simultaneously. Philip 
had hardly nerved himself for the 
introductory remarks when Miss 
McChesney (Ceres) came through 
the center door, and after some 
slight indecision tripped over to- 
wards the long row of motor cars, 
and climbed into one to await her 
partner in this ultra-modern ren- 
dezvous. 

Philip cleared his throat. 

“This is some masquerade, Helen, 
isn’t it?” 

“Isn’t it lovely? Did you ever see 
a better floor ?” 

“That’s a great costume of yours,” 
he complimented. “How did you 
ever happen to think of it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—it isn’t origi- 
nal.” 

They inspected the silhouette of 
Miss McChesney for a full half- 
minute. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said 
Philip suddenly. 

“Oh!—you startled me! 
they’re not worth it.” 

“T know better!” 

“They were very silly, I’m afraid.” 

He should have known by this 
time that when she looked that way 
she was thinking of the templars, 
and the crusaders, and the pioneers. 
With the egotism of a lover, he 
thought she was thinking about him, 
even though the moon had gone be- 
hind a cloud. 


Really, 
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“Those Queen Anne cottages are 
only thirty dollars a month,” he said. 
“Is there any romance about them— 
with nine o’clock whistles, and an 
hour for lunch, and not very much 
of a vacation?” 

“Plenty—now.” 

He rasped his throat more threat- 
eningly. He found a small hand 
clinging to the edge of the willow 
settee, and he fastened upon it 
masterfully. 

“Dearest—I can’t let you go into 
this thing with any false ideas about 
it! You’ve had everything you asked 
for—and the girl I marry has got to 
live on my salary. The first of the 
month I’ll be advertising manager, 
with forty dollars a week—” 

“You used to spend more than 
that as an allowance, Phil. I wouldn’t 
marry a man who'd take anything 
from Dad.” 

“Or the Senator,” he added. 

“Or the Senator,” she agreed. 

“And furthermore, I’ve got. a 
frightful disposition. You’ve no 
idea what a temper I’ve got! Why, 
once in New York I was arrested!” 

“No! What for?” 

“Smashing a_ truck-driver,” he 
confessed. “He was whipping an 
old horse. I hauled him down, and 
gave him what for. I was so mad I 
didn’t know what I was doing—it’s 
terrible to have such a disposition. 

“T’m not afraid,” she whispered. 

“And I smoke all over the house.” 

“T like it, Phil.” 

“And I’m a regular demon if I 
ever get sick.” 

“T won’t care, Phil.” 

“And—maybe—I’m just a little— 
jealous.” 

“That’s a 
times.” 

He barked viciously once or twice. 

“Then—this is the last—and after 
you’ve heard it——Do you remember 
the time I called on you, when you 
told me your ideal man?” 


compliment — some- 
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“Please don’t remind me of that,” 
she begged. 

“[ have to! You spoke of that 
book you’d been reading—and I said 
that if I worked up any excitement 
around here, it would have to be like 
the stuff in the book—Raffles. [ 
wore this rig to-night so you’d re- 
member.” 

“Yes—I do.” 

“And then the Raffles business be- 
gan to pick up a bit.” 

“I never dreamed you meant it,” 
she whispered. 

From the veranda Billy Bedell’s 
voice came sharply, imperiously: 
“Oh, Ross! Phil Ross!” 

“Sh—h—h!” said Philip. 

Helen’s silence was that of the 
traditional mouse. 

“Oh, Phil!” roared Bedell. “Phil 
Ross! I want you!” 

Philip looked at Helen; [lelen 
looked at Philip. 

“He acts as though it’s really im- 
portant.” 

“Wait a second,” said Philip un- 
comfortably. 

“He'd find us sooner or later—I’ll 
be back in two shakes!” 

Bedell whirled in the direction of 
the approaching footsteps. 

“Philip?” he demanded brusquely. 

“What’s the idea, Billy?” 

“Keep quiet, please! There’s no 
need of any riot about this—-Lucy 
litzgerald’s around here somewhere 
—oh, over in the corner. Come 
ahead, please.” 

He led the way to where the Fairy 
Queen, tearful but obedient, was 
standing alone, holding to the ver- 
anda railing for support. 

“Why—Lucy!” said Philip. 

“It’s gone!” she gasped. “My 
mesh bag—it was—I put it in the 
pocket of my silk sweater when we 
first came in—there wasn’t anything 
in it but some m—money—but it 
was a gold bag, Philip! It’s gone! 
It was in the dressing-room—” 





; Out to them came the older of the 

Brown brothers, pale and _palpitat- 
ing. 

“Say, you fellows!” he exclaimed 
“Sam Morton left his watch on a 
table while he was shooting billiards, 
and it’s disappeared !” 

Billy Bedell regarded him earnest- 
ly. 

“Sam’s watch!—” He turned ab- 
ruptly. “You look here, Phil Ross!” 
he said angrily. “This joke has gone 
just about far enough—” 

Inside the clubhouse there rose 
suddenly a great uproar, in which 
men’s shouts and women’s screams 
intermingled. Around the veranda 
a tall figure came swiftly running. 
While the quartet stared impotent, 
and Helen, from her retreat among 
the hydrangeas, called briskly to 
know what was the matter, the ‘fig- 
ure disappeared in the region of the 
parked motors. A horde of courtiers 
and pirates and gallant knights and 
frenzied ladies poured through doors 
and open windows—Down in the 
parking place a motor leaped into 
throbbing action. 

“Sneak thief!” 

“Caught him cold—in the men’s 
room—” 

“He’s got my watch!’ 

“He’s stolen a car!” 

From the highway a girl’s soprano 
floated down the fresh night breeze. 
Billy Bedell, slow thinker in emer- 
gencies, clutched Philip’s coat-sleeve. 

“Laura!” he choked. “It’s Laura 
—in my car!” 

“Come on!” yelled Philip, sprint- 
ing across the lawn. 

The Senator’s roadster—which, 
although the old gentleman never 
drove it faster than fifteen miles an 
hour, was capable of sixty—stood 
beside the caddy-house. Ina bound, 
Philip was at the wheel. Bedell 
clambering to the running board. 
There was a quick flutter of skirts, 
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and the French maid was beside him. 

“Me, too!” cried Helen. 

All around them other engines 
were racing, as the great yellow car 
moved forward. 

“Faster, faster!” implored Bedell. 
“That’s my machine—Laura’s in it! 
Can’t you make more speed ?” 

They rounded the Main Street 
turn. Ahead of them, a tangent of 
twelve miles held straight across the 
gentle hills. On the first slope to 
eastward a red tail-light blinked 
cheerfully back at them. 

“We were going to elope! When 
he got in—” He put his mouth to 
Philip’s ear and shrieked wretched- 
ly, “She must have thought it was 
me!” 

“We'll get there!” bawled Philip. 

He held the accelerator firm. They 
were traveling at forty miles—forty- 
five—fifty—fifty-five—” Beside him 
was the girl who could find no ex- 
citement in Warrenton. 


XI 


ELEN, breathless from the 

speed as well as from the 
feverish consciousness of adventure 
in the making, clung resolutely. At 
every unevenness of road surface, 
she bounded helplessly in air; it was 
all she could do to anchor herself ; 
yet, even in her confused emotions 
she was able to marvel at the boy 
who was driving that car. Seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing but the 
manifestations of dizzy speed, she 
was suddenly wrenched by a shock 
which swerved the great machine 
across the road, its rear wheels drag- 
ging under the stress of emergency 
brakes. Her grip relaxed; as in a 
lightning flash she beheld herself 
tumbling headlong to destruction ; 
then all at once her blurred senses 
told her that they were at a stand- 
still ; that Billy Bedell had flung him- 
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self to the road—that Laura was in 
his arms! 

“Why—why, where are we?” she 
gasped. 

“Thompson’s lane,” said Philip 
briefly. “If they’d been a hundred 
yards further ahead of us, I wouldn’t 
have seen ’em turn. I guess every- 
body else stuck to the main road.” 

They hurried to comfort Laura; 
to their amazement she showed more 
indignation than hysteria. 

“The car’s just around the bend,” 
she said, escaping Billy and dodging 
Helen. “Stop making such a fuss 
over me—I’m all right! He just 
stopped and took to the woods—he 
knew he couldn’t get anywhere in 
that ice-wagon of Billy’s. You're 
not going to let him get away now, 
are you?” 

The two men exchanged glances. 

“This woodland,” said Philip 
slowly, “isn’t much more than a pen- 
insula shaped like a horseshoe. The 
river cuts a big sweep right around 
it—and he wouldn’t dare to take to 
the water here! If he’s in these 
woods, we’ve got him!” 

““But—but one of us ought to stay 
with the girls—” 

“We could just guard—until the 
other people get here,” ventured 
Helen, shivering. 

“They won’t come—they’re half 
way to the state line!” 

“No,” said Billy. “They can see 
too much of the road for that— 
they’ll only run a few miles, and 
then someone’ll be bright enough to 
think of side-roads.” 

“You take the girls out of this— 
I’ll stay around here—” 

“No!” said Helen. 
can’t be left here—!” 

“T can put the car so that the 
lights’ll cover a couple of furlongs— 
he can’t get out this way without 
my seeing him—” 

“IT won't let you stay here alone!” 
said Helen tremulously. 


“You—you 
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After a moment's hesitation, 
Philip said: “Well—you and Laura 
go back to ihe turn, Billy—send the 
men back here—and I'll stay with 
Helen. ‘There’s no danger. What 
he wants is to get away—not to hurt 
anybody.” 

“That'll do,” agreed Billy. “I’m 
sorry I didn’t bring a gun as part 
of the outfit—” 

“Gun!” said Philip contemptuous- 
ly. “This isn’t a desperado—it’s a 
sneak thief! Go ahead, Billy—that’s 
the best thing. He can’t get away— 
the other side of the lane’s all 
swamp!” 

With Ceres as guide, Billy found 
his car, as she had said, hardly a 
stone’s throw in advance. The Sen- 
ator’s roadster was located so that 
its reflectors created a dead-line be- 
yond which they all fancied the 
fugitive wouldn’t dare to pass; the 
girls kissed each other; Billy and 
Laura disappeared down the leafy 
by-way. 

“You sit in the machine,” said 
Philip tenderly. “Are you cold, 
dear? There’s a robe—” 

“N—no,” she chattered. “I—I’m 
just excited!” 

“Don’t be frightened, Helen. As 
a matter of fact, he’s probably up 
a tall tree, hiding—” 

“D—did you get that about 
L—Laura and B—Billy? They're 
engaged !” 

“Great stuff!” said Philip. In 
spite of her protests, he insisted on 
tucking the robe around her. “They 
were going to elope—did you know 
it?” 

“N—no!” 

“When this sneak thief came and 
jumped in the car, she was in it, 
waiting for Billy—Listen! Did you 
hear anything?” 

She caught his hand. 

“Oh, Philip—!” 

“Hark!” he said impatiently. “I 
want to listen a minute—!” 





Intent, expectant, they heard a lit- 
tle sound in the woods, the rustling 
of leaves, the sharp snap of a strong 
twig. 

“Philip—!” 

“He’s there!” said Philip, under 
his breath. 

“Philip—don’t—!” 

He shook free from her restrain- 
ing hands. 

“Just a step,” said Philip, in a 
curiously dry, hard voice; and all at 
once, without a backward glance at 
Helen, he moved slowly into the 
shadows of the wood. 

Presently the trees fell away, and 
Philip came to an open place on a 
knoll; as he stood, with the bulk of 
the tiny forest looming dimly before 
him, he felt a hand on his arm. 

“I—I couldn’t help it, Phil,” she 
whispered. “I had to come with 
you.” 

“Go back!” 

“No, Phil—not unless you come, 
too—” 

“Please go back!” 

“N—no, Phil—” 

Upon the quiet came a rustling, 
loud and louder yet; a figure burst 
through the underbush and con- 
fronted them—a man, unkempt, 
dusty and torn—he stopped short; 
wavered— 

“Ah!” said Philip. “There you 
are!” And at the same moment he 
went ahead— 

“Keep away—!” 

“Phil—look out!” 

In the uncertainty of fear, the man 
had half-turned ; Philip, cold with the 
unreasoning rage which overmas- 
tered him, shot forward—and as the 
reflex of trained muscles is sheer 
habit, and nothing more, he caught 
the man in the old familiar assault, 
in a tackle just below the waist which 
lifted him clear from the ground, 
spun him, and brought him down 
crashing in the merciful carpet of 
ferns which lined the knoll. Mo- 
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mentarily stunned, they lay together 

in savage embrace— 

The girl never forgot the glint of 
their eyes, and the flash of their 
teeth through parted lips as they 
swayed to and fro over the moonlit 
knoll. No opportunity was there for 
skill or science; it was blind, brutal 
work, desperate and passionate and 
silent. Once Philip staggered and 
fell heavily; the thief, his breath 
coming in great sobs, turned again 
to flee, and crashed headlong into a 
giant maple—he was up before 
Philip reached him; up just in time 
to go down once more in a savage 
tackle. 

But as he fell, his fingers encount- 
ered a rough, round stone among the 
ferns; and as Philip leaped upon 
him, his arm swung fairly once— 
and twice—and he broke away, and 
stumbled, panting, towards the lane. 
Then, suddenly, unexpectedly, for 
the third time he pitched forward 
under the solid impact of the boy, 
Philip: Philip, for whom the knoll 
was heaving queerly under his feet, 
and the soft summer night was filled 
with fire, and mad spots of light. 
And hands were on Philip’s throat; 
hands that tightened and tightened, 
until the life and strength in him 
weakened, and the roaring as of a 
hurricane drowned the beating of his 
heart. His own nerveless hands beat 
weakly, tearing at wrists and fore- 
arms he could not see; the two sank 
simultaneously, tripping upon a 
thicket of briars; they rolled free, 

and closed again, and fell—but 
struggled on. 

And as they struggled in the cool, 
moist fragrance of the woods, there 
came from the nearby lane the metal- 
lic echo of corded tires on hard dirt; 
the prolonged shriek of service 
brakes set hard; and at the sound, 
the girl on the knoll screamed 
once— 

Those who dashed through the 


hollows and up to the tiny elevation 
found her, in a huddled heap on the 
moss; and on the knoll they found 
two men fighting, one who rained 
feeble blows upon the unprotected 
head and shoulders of the other, who 
had locked his arms about the middle 
of the fugitive, and despite his 
struggles would not, would not let 
go! 


XLV 


P HILIP, waking from a dream- 

less and _ enervating sleep, 
reached out his hand, and poked the 
alarm clock until he could see the 
face. Ten o’clock! Incredible! By 


ten o’clock he was always at the ~ 


factory—His head distressed him; 
he explored gingerly, and found that 
it was bandaged. Then Philip 
grinned, and remembered. 

A malacca cane leaned against the 
wall at arm’s length. He obtained 
it, and with far greater effort than 
if he had simply got out of bed, he 
hooked the pale Yale pillow to him, 
and got it under the back of his 
neck, 

The Percheron tread of the land- 
lady shook the stairs; her timid 
knock was in inverse proportion to 
her avoirdupois. 

“Come in!” drawled Philip lazily. 

The landlady opened the door 
three-quarters of an inch, and slid a 
newspaper through the crevice. 

“The Argus has come, Mr. Ross. I 
thought you’d like to see it. And I’ll 
have some coffee sent up. If you 
say so.” 

“Fine!” said Philip. ‘Make it a 
quart.” 

He hooked the paper successfully 
—yYes, there it was on the first page! 


WARRENTON’S SCOURGE 
CAPTURED !!! 
Escape AFTer RIFLING THE Cuontry CLusB 
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With a deep sigh of content, he 
quickly ran through the salient points 
of the narrative. It was, of course, 
in the grandiloquent style of the 
Argus; but the facts were there— 
yes, all the facts, and even embellish- 
ments not justified by them. There 
was the dramatic scene on the knoll; 
there was the flight and pursuit; 
there was a history of crime in War- 
renton ; there was a superficial biog- 
raphy of Philip, and of the Senator ; 
and there were interviews with 
Helen, and Laura, and Billy Bedell, 
and Chief Murphy. Altogether it 
was a very roseate article. 

He hadn’t entirely finished it, 
when he heard Billy’s voice down- 
stairs say: “Hello, Mrs. Sunshine— 
can’t I carry that for you?” and he 
reasoned correctly that coffee was 
on the way. Billy tripped over the 
threshold with the tray, and spilled 
little more than a cupful in setting 
it down. 

“Greetings, my hero!” said Billy 
respectfully. “Got a glass around 
here anywhere? I'll split the chicory 
with you.” 

“On the 
Laura?” 

“Couldn’t be better. Say, hasn’t 
she nerve? You know, as soon as 
she found out that wasn’t me in the 
car, she started in to pull his hair—” 

“That reminds me—congratula- 
tions, old top! I guess I forgot 
‘em last night.” 

“Much obliged,” said Billy in great 
embarrassment. “How’s the head 
feel this morning? You certainly 
were a sanguinary sight when we got 
to you. He’d been laying into you 
with a rock—” 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad. But—who 
was he?” 

“Don’t you know? 
the Argus!” 

“No. I hadn’t got that far—” 

“Why, the new postman!” said 
Billy. 
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“The postman!” 

“Sure it was! He confessed every- 
thing—it was funny, but every time 
he got into a house, they heard him, 
or he thought they did, before he had 
time to make a haul. So he just 
grabbed the first thing in sight, and 
ran. And he sent the stuff back 
for several reasons; it wasn’t worth 
trying to hock, and he didn’t dare to 
hide it anywhere. He was waiting 
for a big clean-up—then he’d get 
out of town. Well, things went 
along until he began to lose his nerve 
—so he figured on getting what he 
could at the club last night, and mak- 
ing a get-away.” 

“There are lots of things I don’t 
understand, Billy. We might just as 
well clear ‘em all up now-—what 
made you think I was pulling that 
stuff ?” 

“Well,” said Billy apologetically, 
“you talked a lot about this Amateur 
Cracksman idea, Phil—you said that 
first night that you couldn’t think of 
any other way of stirring up a sen- 
sation. And the Senator had told 
me that when you were back East 
you were—well, pretty lively—and 
has anybody told you yet that 
Sweeney—that’s the postman—looks 
pretty much like you from behind?” 

“No!” 

“Well—he does. And—it makes 
me feel pretty cheap, Phil—but I 
could have nailed him right at the 
start! I was sitting under a tree 
right across from the Seward’s that 
night—I’d been there rather a long 
time, I suppose, to cool off, because 
it was pretty hot walking that night 
—and I thought I saw you crawl 
over the grass, and through that 
window !” 

“Me!” 

“I thought so—and in less than 
in a minute you—he came out again, 
and cut along down the avenue—and 
that didn’t look like regular burg- 
ling!” 
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“But, Billy, I thought you pulled 
off that stunt!” 

“Me!” 

“Why, just as the whistle went 
off, you came beating it down Hill- 
side Avenue as though you were 
pretty anxious to get somewhere 
quicker than you thought you 
could—” 

“Where were you? How did you 
know ?” 

“Well,” said Philip. “I’d been 
thinking pretty hard, and I thought 
the air would do me good—” 

“Same here!” 

“And then naturally I didn’t want 
to stop you—we might have been 
caught—so I hid behind some 
bushes—” 

“Phil! I was going back to your 
room as fast as I could travel, to see 
if you were in! Your light was out, 
and the windows weren’t open, so I 
knew you weren’t in bed—” 

“Why, Billy! I thought you'd put 
over a coup to please Helen—” 

“Please Helen!” said Billy aghast. 
“Why on earth should I have done 
anything like that to please Helen?” 

“Why, you said—” 

“You must have misunderstood 
me! Helen’s turned me down twenty 
times—I guess, come to think of it, 
it was that very night I woke up to 
the fact that I hadn’t a chance! I 
was reading a book over at the Re- 
publican Club when it got to me— 
why, since that night, Philip, I’ve 
never once thought—! Why, I went 
and got engaged to Laura!” 

“Well, will you kindly tell me,” 
said Philip blankly, “what you were 
doing before the whistle blew ?” 

Billy flushed. 

“I—I went out past the hill,” he 
stammered, “out to Helen’s house— 
I'd just made up my mind that I 
didn’t stand any chance there—and 
I hadn’t begun to care for Laura, 
yet. I had a fool idea to go and 
pinch a couple of roses off that plant 
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by the front walk—the one she grew 
herself, you know. Relic of the 
past—all that sort of rot. You re- 
member what she thinks roses mean 
—well, of course I was an idiot—” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Philip assured 
him. “You see, Billy, /’d about de- 
cided that I hadn’t a chance, so—so 
I was on the way myself! Same 
idea!” 

“Oh, shucks!” said Bedell dis- 
gustedly. “And some folks say ro- 
mance is dead in this young town!” 


XV 


E dressed carefully—very care- 

fully—so carefully that when 
he left the house he appeared very 
carelessly dressed indeed—it was the 
height of fashion that summer to 
appear so. The bandage had been 
removed; his mirror showed him 
that the discoloration on his fore- 
head, and the scratch on his cheek, 
were not too ugly to prejudice her 
against him. He was a little weak, 
a trifle shaken, but he was terribly 
determined. 

With a momentary spasm of 
humor and regret he passed the Se- 
wards’ house, and the Fitzgeralds’, 
where now the windows were fear- 
lessly left open all night; and after a 
brisk ten minutes’ walk, he came to 
the junction where Main Street 
wearies of its civic responsibilities, 
and eases itself to the status of a 
comfortable turnpike, stretching far 
to the eastward through pleasant 
woods and fields. Here stood the 
Bermingham’s new house; a villa in 
chaste white, turned to shining silver 
under the transforming touch of the 
moon. He smiled remeniscently at 
Helen’s rose-bush by the outer walk; 
and he turned and went in towards 
the house where Helen lived. 

A girl, one foot curled under her, 
was alone in the hammock. At his 
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step on the veranda she started, rose 
incredulously, and ran impulsively 
to meet him. 

“Oh, Phil!” she said. 
—Philip!” 

“I’m all right,” he protested stout- 
ly. “But how are you?” 

“That isn’t the point—it’s you—” 

He sat down gingerly. 

“Well—we got him 
didn’t we?” 

“Father says they’ll be very harsh 
with him. Mr. Murphy hasn’t had 
a case like this in fifteen years—” 

“Why, I thought he confessed!” 

“Well, he did—but Mr. Murphy 
wants a big trial, with handwriting 


“Oh—h—h 


anyway— 


experts, and alienists and—and 
everything.” 
“Well—since he’s confessed,” 


said Philip soberly, “I don’t sup- 
pose I need to finish what I was tell- 
ing you last night—” 

“Why not?” 

“I—I ought to have come right 
out in the beginning and told you—” 

“Philip,” she said, “after that 
night, when I knew how other people 
must feel when they hear strange 
noises—after that, I cried myself 
to sleep often to think that—that 
you could do such a thing—and I 
thought you were doing it on ac- 
count of what I’d said—” 

He laughed shortly. 

“Well—it looks as though we’re 
about where we started, doesn’t it?” 

“No, Phil—” 
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“No? Why—/ haven’t played fair, 
Helen—” 

“Tell me, Phil—why did you go 
after that man last night? It 
couldn’t have been to protect me— 
all he wanted was to get away—” 

“[ don’t know,” he conceded 
frankly. “I just couldn’t help it!” 

“And why did you drive the way 
you did?” 

“Why—Laura was in the other 
car—I had to!” 

“You didn’t think of the danger?” 

“T never thought of anything—l 
had to go after him—and I had to 
get him!” 





“He—he might have had a re- 
volver—!” 

“T never even thought of it,” said 
Philip. 


A stray shaft of light fell across 
her face, so that he saw her eyes. 
Then— 

“Oh, Phil!” she whispered against 
his lips. Oh, Phil—that was what I 
wanted—not for you to hunt for ad- 
ventures—for danger—but to know 
that you’d be strong enough—and 
brave enough—when the time did 
come—that’s what I meant by real 
romance—” 

His lips were against hers, and 
their spirits met; but whatever sec- 
tion of his brain remained sane and 
logical was registering in solemn 
wonder, not unmixed with joy and 
thankfulness. 

“Well—lI’ll be darned! 
darned—” 





I will be 
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T! [E crashing thunder of applause 

which had greeted the entry of 
the challenger into the ring died with 
startling abruptness as the champion, 
followed by his seconds, came slouch- 
ing down the aisle. There was a 
hoarse murmur of comment, like the 
distant rubbing of drums. There 
were a few clappings of hands, like 
the desultory fire of rifles. There 
were some parasitical and empty 
greetings shouted to him. From all 
over the house boos and catcalls 
boomed out with terrible distinctness. 
Jansen snarled back at the audience 
over his shoulder as he went for- 
ward, a snarl like that of a mutinous 
dog. 

The snarl changed into a look of 
contempt as he crawled through the 
ropes into the ring. Here he was at 
home. Here he was master of every 
human being weighing less than one 
hundred and fifty-eight pounds of 
sinew and bone. They might boo and 
hiss as much as they liked—he knew 
it, and they knew it and they were 
going to see it proved again to-night. 

He looked about with an air of in- 
sulting triumph. Overhead the great 
incandescent arc light sputtered like 
a resinous torch, and threw a white 
blaze, like that of a searchlight, over 
the ring and the nearest lines of quad- 
rangular benches, intensifying the 
great blue and purple shadows in the 
corners of the building. For a couple 
of hundred yards on each of the four 
sides of the ring the audience 
stretched in a great sheet of black 
cloth dotted by the white of their 
faces. Advertisements, garish things 
of white, black and red letters, with 


illustrations of grotesque crudity, 
loomed dully in the background. To- 
bacco smoke drifted toward the roped 
ring in miniature blue clouds, broken 
into ragged fleeces and rings, as from 
the mouths of cannon, and fanciful 
arabesques. Above the humming 
buzz of conversation and comment 
the voices of peanut sellers, ice cream 
vendors, paper men, and soda-water 
boys rose in shrill piping, like the 
twitter of sparrows, or full and 
booming, like the crying of bitterns. 
From every side the hoarse, frenzied 
yelling of the bookmakers cut intc 
the air, exasperating, insistent. The 
odds were two to one on the cham- 
pion. The champion smiled again. 

He sat back onto his stool and held 
out his bandaged hands for the in- 
spection of one of the challenger’s 
seconds. Across the ring he could 
see the challenger himself, surround- 
ed by trainers and friends, a tallish, 
well-set-up figure with closely cut 
hair and a glistening rosy skin. As 
he turned around Jansen caught sight 
of his face for the first time in a year, 
and he examined it minutely. The 
well-groomed black hair, the finely- 
shaped head the broad reach of 
brow, the keen gray eyes, the small 
ears, the finely-cut nose, the strongly- 
marked jaw with the pointed chin, 
the firm mouth, the powerful neck 
again brought forth Jansen’s ugly 
smile of disdain. There were ne 
marks on the challenger yet. No 
scars of great battles showed. No 
ring master had left his sign manual 
on the ears, the nose, the mouth. 
There would be some after to-night, 
Jansen thought grimly. 
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‘The referee, a fat, jovial man with 
the burly build of a butcher and the 
shrewd eyes of a politican, motioned 
the fighters to the middle of the ring 
for instructions. 

“You boys ought to know each 
other,” he laughed in his easy, joking 
manner. “Jansen, this is Eddie 
McGrath, who wants to take your 
championship home with him.” He 
hurried on with his formula, his lips 
curling into a slightly ironical smile 
as he looked at the champion. “You 
know the rules. There is to be no 
holding, wrestling, hitting with the 
elbow or wrist. The pivot punch is 
barred. You are to break away—” 

Jansen’s disdainful triangle about 
the mouth deepened as he walked 
away. His contempt for the chal- 
lenger was increasing. The well- 
groomed appearance, the fresh rosy 
look of the other jarred on the cham- 
pion. He thought of his own looks 
as he had seen them a few minutes 
ago in the glass of the weighing- 
room, He thought of the small, rep- 
tilian head, with its crest of whitish 
hair; its flattened and swollen ears; 
its nose, broken in two like a bent 
match; the massive, square jaw; the 
thin lines of the mouth; the faded 
blue eyes. He thought of the great 
layers of sinew above his shoulder- 
blades, like the muscles of a Greek 
statue; the terrific bull neck; the 
arms, gnarled and knotted like the 
limbs of an old tree. He was no 
vaudeville boxer, no drawing-room 
entertainer to thrill the nerves of 
matinee girls. He was the man who 
had put Kid Hines away, and Bat- 
tling O’Connell, and Darkie Morrow. 
He was the man who had outslogged 
Slogger Dempsey, and outgeneraled 
the Dixie Wizard and broken the 
force of Cyclone Kelly’s hurtling 
rushes with the marksmanship of his 
snapping left hand. He was the 
champion. 

He looked about the ringside at 
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the layers of white shirt fronts and 
grizzled and young heads who had 
come on the meager chance of seeing 
him beaten. Old General Stone was 
there, who had not missed a cham- 
pionship bout in twenty years, and 
“Doc” McElroy, and Forrest, the 
sporting broker. Tom Murray was 
there, too, from whom he had taken 
the championship in the thirty-first 
round four long years before. He 
saw the gray moustache of the time- 
keeper, with his stopwatch in front 
of him and the button of the electric 
bell by his hand. And in the report- 
ers’ enclosure there was Channing, 
the great sporting writer, who had 
been attacking the champion for his 
dirty fighting methods and his lack 
of sporting instinct since the day 
that Jansen had dropped Murray 
with a sledgehammer right cross.. 
They were all looking at McGrath’s 
corner, excited, enthusiastic, hopeful. 
Not one of them vouchsafed Jansen 
a friendly glance. When they did 
look toward him, it was with that 
cool, calculating eye that seeks to 
find faults and to see possible ai- 
vantages for an opponent. They all 
wanted to see him a crumpled inert 
figure on the canvas, with the referee 
standing above him counting with 
outstretched hand. Well, they might 
hope, Jansen laughed to himself, 
they might dream as much as they 
liked, but what they were going to see 
would be very, very different. They 
were going to see their drawing- 
room fighter, their fancy bag punch- 
er, their vaudeville monologuist cut 
to pieces slowly before their eyes. 
and then knocked out, contemptuous- 
ly knocked out, as a mouse is killed 
by a cat who has grown tired of the 
amusement of torturing it. 

The last of the challengers and the 
visiting fighters had been introduced 
to the public, had made their bows 
awkwardly, and had floated into and 
disappeared among the audience. 
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The thin, wizened club physician had 
pocketed his stethoscope and left the 
ring, satisfied that both fighters could 
stand the speed and agony of the 
battle. The announcer stepped for- 
ward and raised his hand. Above 
the yelling of the bookmakers and 
the hoarse cry of the paper boys and 
the hum and chatter of the audience, 
his voice came to Jansen in a thin 
trickle. 

“ . . . The star bout, for the 
middleweight championship of the 
world Between Al Jansen, 
title-holder, and Eddie McGrath, the 
Pride of Iowa Twenty 
rounds of three minutes each... 
Jansen, one hundred and fifty-seven 
and a half pounds; McGrath, one 
hundred and fifty-seven, ring- 
side .--. 

They threw off their heavy bath- 
robes, and stood up, each in his cor- 
ner, naked except for the four-ounce 
padded gloves on their hands, the 
muslin swathings about their hips, 
the cloth boots on their feet. Jansen 
flexed his muscles for an instant on 
the heavy hempen cables of the ring. 
He shuffled his toes on the resin 
board. The voice of the referee cut 
into the air like the siren of a liner. 

“Get ready. Seconds leave the 
ring. Time.” 

The humming conversation of the 
audience, the cries of the bookmak- 
ers and the soda-water men, broke 
off in midair. A movement like that 
of a great wave passed over the 
house as it leaned forward in its seats 
so as not to lose the least shuffle, 
the minutest feint, the lightest flicker 
of glove. A telegraph instrument 
clattered as the operator prepared to 
report the round. The bell trilled 
brazenly. The men walked forward 
and touched hands, as in a figure of 
a quadrille, and the fight was on. 

The champion was sure he would 
win. He was as certain of that fact 
as he was of his presence in the ring. 
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But with the wisdom of his eight 
years’ experience of the game, he 
watched his man closely, taking stock 
of his build, of his guard, of the set 
of his head, of the look in his eyes. 
McGrath might seem a dude in his 
blue bathrobe, with the white-shirted 
backers in his corner, but stripped 
and posed for battle, Jansen ad- 
mitted to himself, he looked every 
inch a fighting man. The light thin- 
muscled legs looked as if they could 
move with the rapidity of lightning. 
His waist was slender, and to make 
up for that his shoulders and back 
and chest loomed up massively, great 
rippling things with the elasticity of 
rubber bands. He could hit, Jansen 
judged, he could hit hard, and “he 
could hit often, and he could take 
punishment and come back for more 
—the rosy glistening skin, like wat- 
ered silk, told the champion that. 
The left hand, low and well forward, 
the right, also low and covering the 
heart and solar plexus, the chin per- 
fectly hidden, the perfect balance of 
his feet, all informed Jansen that 
McGrath could box. But there was 
something peculiar about his face. 
The eyebrows were knitted together. 
There was a deep triangular furrow 
about his mouth. There was some- 
thing curiously absent-looking and 
nervous about his eyes. Jansen 
wondered if he were afraid and be- 
hind his guard his thin lip curled. 
They shuffled about the canvas of 
the ring with a peculiarly rhythmic 
sound, like dancers doing a cakewalk 
without music. Overhead the arc 
light sputtered like burning wood. 
The rattle of the telegrapher’s keys 
had stopped for the moment. Then, 
suddenly, like a steel spring released 
by a lever, the challenger jumped in. 
His left hand flashed out to the jaw; 
his right circled over to the neck, 
and both hands flicked lightly home 
to the face as he slid back to his 
pose. The straight left and the right 
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hook Jansen muffled with an upward 
movement of his powerful arms ; the 
easy jabs to the face did not worry 
him. It was a showy, a pretty piece 
of point work, and the audience 
nodded its appreciation of it and 
prophesied greater things when the 
men had sparred each other out and 
had warmed up to the fight. A long 
range left and right deftly caught on 
the champion’s arms, and the bell 
trilled. The round was over. 

The champion’s hulking trainer 
looked up as Jansen returned to his 
corner. 

“Amateur!” he spat in disgust. 
“Put him out any minute you want 
to.” 

Well, he was hardly that, Jansen 
thought, but compared to the old ring 
general, his knowledge of the game 
was pitifully meager. The boy prob- 
ably knew well enough the regula- 
tion stock punches, his straight left, 
his right cross, his hooks, swings, 
and uppercuts. He would do well in 
an ordinary star bout, but he lacked 
the skill and the craft of the ring 
that had won Jansen the champion- 
ship and had kept it for him for 
four years and would probably keep 
it for as many more. He knew noth- 
ing of those secret recondite blows 
that beat gameness and slogging and 
quickness of hand and eye ; blows like 
the sickening half-hook to the liver 
that shakes a man worse than a 
sledge-hammer beating on the heart ; 
of the six-inch corkscrew to the jaw 
that numbs temple and ear and neck; 
of the deadly over-arm swing that 
strikes between the eyes with the 
force of a battering ram; nothing of 
Jansen’s favorite deadly “South 
American” body punch, the terrible 
combination of right feint with the 
right foot swinging forward, of 
quick dazzling pivot on the right foot 
with the left hand crashing into the 
soft stomach muscles like a shell into 
crumbling walls. And he knew none 
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of the little tricks that Jansen in- 
variably used to weaken and sicken 
an opponent, and which had drawn 
on Jansen the hatred of every sports 

man in the boxing world—the trick 
of one hand on the larynx and the 
heel of the other on the ear during 
a clinch; the trick of grinding the 
chin into a man’s shoulder when at 
close quarters, until he writhed in 
agony ; the trick of the thumb in the 
solar plexus; the trick of beating at 
a man’s shoulders until they hung, 
inert, pathetic things, by the boxer’s 
sides ; the trick of pushing the head 
into the other fighter’s face, of beat- 
ing the base of his skull in the 
clinches until a dim unconsciousness 
set in, of shouldering him in the 
throat—all of which Jansen had re- 
duced to the proportions of a fine 
art, so that no referee could say what: 
was accident and what was design. 
All of which accounted for the open 
hostility of fight clubs, of sporting 
writers, of backers and referees, 
whenever his faded black and red 
dressing-gown appeared through the 
ropes. But what could they do? 
Jansen asked himself with a mal- 
icious and satisfied grin! He was 
champion and he would be champion, 
until they produced some one 
stronger and quicker and more cun- 
ning than he. They might call him 
a dirty fighter, but fighting was not 
a child’s game, and he was out to 
win. 

The seconds clambered out of the 
ring, pulling the stool from under 
him. For the third time the bell 
rang out, resonant, commanding. 
There was a moment’s shuffle about 
the ring, a moment’s quick feinting 
of shoulders, a moment’s sawing of 
the air with brown gloved hands. 
McGrath’s left arm slid out like a 
piston and caught the champion flush 
between the eyes. A ripple of ap- 


plause went through the crowded hall. 
“That’s it, 


Eddie,” some one 
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“Soak him again, the big 


shouted. 
bum!” 
There was another moment’s spar- 
ring, with the boards creaking as 
they sagged and rebounded beneath 


the boxers’ feet. The piston-like 
left flashed out again. This time it 
was caught on the champion’s glove 
with the deftness of a juggler’s trick. 
This time Jansen’s own left hand 
snapped home to the face like a stone 
from a catapult. There was a red 
mark on McGrath’s cheekbone as 
they dropped into guard again. A 
flying rush from McGrath, two light 
hooks high on the champion’s head, 
and they were swinging about the 
ring in a clinch. The champion felt 
a thud at the base of his ribs. He 
chuckled. 

“This is how you do that,” Jansen 
said, and his right hand snapped 
home to the kidneys with a crack 
like that of a bullet. A few futile 
drives to the heart and stomach from 
both men, and the referee pried them 
apart roughly. A_ snapping left 
swing to the head from McGrath, a 
vicious cross counter to the head 
from the champion, and the round 
was over. Handclapping broke out 
over the house like the rattle of 
musketry. 

It was an easy three thousand dol- 
lars, Jansen laughed, as he sat down. 
When the fight warmed up and the 
rushes became more frequent, and 
the long, hard clinches would fol- 
low, he would get a chance to put in 
some of his trick-work, as the trainer 
called it. It would be better that 
way, for the challenger was evident- 
ly on his guard against Jansen’s left 
to the stomach. And Jansen was a 
farsighted fighter. He took no 
chances of breaking his precious 
knuckles and the delicate bone of the 
thumb by random swings to jaw and 
head. He had seen too many old 
fighters fritter away their precious 
weapons in pandering to the public’s 
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demand for slashing battles with 
action every minute. His hands 
were his fortune, and he wasn’t go- 
ing to risk them for the barren re- 
ward of empty applause. 

About him the seconds flapped 
their towels with a crackle like the 
snapping of whips. A current of 
cold air played over him like the 
wind ona March day. A sponge was 
passed over his ribs and chest. His 
trainer lounged against the ropes 
easily, contemptuously, borrowing 
his ward’s manner for the evening. 
There was no occasion as yet for ad- 
vice from the trainer, or for the 
frenzied offices of seconds. He 
looked past the helpers’ white-trous- 
ered legs to the corner opposite. 
The seconds there had ceased their 
towel-flapping for the moment, and 
McGrath, the champion could see, 
was bending through the ropes, talk- 
ing excitedly to someone. Jansen’s 
eyes narrowed as he looked. 

“Say, Bill,” he nodded ‘to the 
trainer, “get that over there in 
McGrath’s corner?” 

The trainer pivoted around and 
looked at the scene with his trucu- 
lent, contemptuous eyes. 

“Somebody’s inviting him to tea,” 
he hazarded with a grin. 

“Got cold feet, probably, and he’s 
trying to frame up a broken thumb,” 
Jansen thought. “Looks to me as if 
he’s scared out of his life.” 

A half-dozen light lefts to face and 
neck and jaw in the third round; a 
half-dozen right crosses and swings 
in counter; the dull thud of an up- 
percut to the challenger’s chin as he 
rushed. The house sat down to en- 
joy the bout. There was more to 
this than they had expected. There 
was little fighting as yet, to be sure. 
That would come later. They were 
seeing the science of boxing now—- 
boxing such as the old-timers prac- 
tised, such as the Coffee Cooler 
knew, and Frank Erne, and Bobby 
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Dobbs, and Kid McCoy. They ap- 
preciated the snappy, clean drive of 
McGrath’s left, the rapid follow of 
the right chop, the poise of his feet. 
It was good boxing, good clever 
fighting. And they nodded in be- 
grudging admiration as they watched 
the champion’s long deceptive left 
swing, that began at his own knee 
and ended at McGrath’s head; the 
awkward coiled crouch; the blows 
that went home from incredible 
angles ; the marvelous footwork, like 
a figure in an intricate dance. That 
was art, they said, and they smacked 
their lips and winked their eyes. 

A moment’s shuffle and spar, a 
quick hinting feint from the cham- 
pion’s right shoulder, and he slid in 
like a skater on ice. There was a 
sharp crack as his left hand caught 
McGrath flush on the point of the 
chin. There was a thud as the chal- 
lenger came down heavily on hands 
and knees. There was a gasp from 
the crowd, an angry bellow, and the 
sharp decisive tones of the referee. 

“One two three 

four : 

Jansen strolled to his corner. 
That was the end of that fight. He 
smiled easily as he looked over the 
swaying, boiling surface of the au- 
dience, agitated like a troubled sea. 
He laughed quietly as he heard their 
fierce shouting. Let them bring on 
the next one, he jeered to himself, 
Al Jansen would finish them one 
after another. Faintly he heard the 
voice of the referee toll like a bell. 

“Seven eight . 

The angry roar of the audience 
changed into a vast shout of ap- 
plause. Jansen turned around. 
McGrath was tottering up, stagger- 
ing like a drunken man. The ring- 
side was on its feet, hoarse with 
frenzy. A sort of choking snarl 
came from the champion’s throat. 

“Gad,” he said, “I thought I had 
finished you.” 





He was on the reeling figure with 
a spring like that of a cat on a bird. 
His arms went out in short, wicked, 
smashing blows to the head and jaw. 
He wrestled fiercely as he was 
caught by the shoulders and held. 
His gloves flashed upward in stab- 
bing attempts at the stomach. They 
staggered together about the ring 
like a pair of wrestlers. The voices 
of the audience ripped out in great 
crashes of thunder. 

“Hold him, Eddie,” he could hear 
them shout. “Keep close.” 

He could see, little by little, the 
glazed look in the challenger’s eyes 
pass and feel the grip of his arms 
grow more taut. The referee tried 
to break between them. As they 
broke away the hard edge of Jansen’s 
hand struck the challenger on the 
larynx. He could hear McGrath 
gasp with the pain. A minute of 
long range fighting, of skillful blocks 
and mufflings, of clever footwork, 
and the bell clanged the end of the 
round. 

There was a little furrow between 
Jansen’s brows as he walked back to 
his corner after the round. He 
hadn’t expected that quick recov- 
ery. In point of fact, he had never 
thought McGrath could rise after 
that pile-driving left to the chin. 
The man had stamina. He had bet- 
ter take no chances. He had better 
have recourse to every trick he knew 
of ring craft, weaken McGrath, and 
knock him out at the very first op- 
portunity. 

“Hard luck, Al,” the trainer greet- 
ed him. “You'll put him away in a 
couple of rounds.” He winked mys- 
teriously. “I’ve got a bit of news. 
He’s all rattled.” 

“What do you mean rattled?” 

“Say,” the white-sweatered fig- 
ure bent over. “I’ve just got wise 
to something. He’s expecting a kid 
up at his place any minute. What 
do you know about that?” 
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The champion nodded. 

“T get you,” he snapped. 

Well, that explained the nervous- 
ness and the shifting eye. There was 
little more to do but go in and win. 
He was glad the trainer had wormed 
that piece of information out. 
Championships had often hung on as 
slender threads as that. It. was all 
in the game, as Jansen saw it. There 
was the case of old Black Joe. Bill 
had found out about his broken hand 
that had not healed when he entered 
the ring, and by adroit use of his 
head, by dropping it and catching 
the colored fighter’s knuckles on it 
every time he led, Jansen had won 
his first fight. Jansen remembered 
grimly how the old pug had stood up 
gamely for the knock-out when his 
left hand was hanging, an inert, piti- 
ful thing, by his side. There had 
been the operation on Cyclone Mor- 
rissey’s right eye. Jansen had won 
by shooting over his stinging left to 
it round after round. There had 
been the traces of consumption in 
the Kansas Kid. Jansen had bat- 
tered at his lungs until he lurched 
against the ropes, to be carried out to 
a hospital. 

As he got up for the round, the 
champion caught sight of his enemy, 
Channing, where he sat on the re- 
porters’ bench. Channing had no- 
ticed the trainer’s eager whispering, 
and had guessed at the information 
that was being passed. There was 
a look of ineffable disgust and con- 
tempt on the sporting writer’s face. 
The champion replied with a grim 
insolent smile. 

The round passed in a rapid rally 
of lead and counter, of jab and 
swing, uppercut, cross and hook. 
They slid about in a series of close 
clinches, the burly referee panting 
in an effort to part them. The blue 
smoke clouds floated across the ring 
like incense in the nave of a temple. 
The ropes creaked as the fighters 
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wrestled against them. The boards 
sagged under their feet with a whine. 
From the body of the house applause 
came in long bursts and in long sil- 
ences, that suggested the ritual of a 
worship held in a church. Jansen 
was surprised at the frequency with 
which the challenger’s right was 
crashing into his ribs, with which the 
challenger’s left was shooting into 
his face, with which the challenger’s 
uppercut snapped against his neck 
and jaw at close quarters. There 
was no opportunity as yet to shoot 
across the “South American.” The 
challenger had been too well warned 
against it. As they fell into a 
clinch Jansen drove his elbow into 
McGrath’s throat. The house pro- 
tested in a dull roar of fury. 

“Be careful there, Jansen,” the 
referee warned. “I’ve got my eye 
on you.” 

The next round came, and the 
next, and the seventh, and the 
eighth, and the ninth. Left still 
flashed to jaw, got home, or was 
blocked or ducked. Right still shot 
over in jab, or curved around in 
hook, or lashed upword in uppercut. 
The audience sat on the edges of 
their seats, hushed, tense with ex- 
citement. The referee circled about 
chanting his monotonous admonition 
to break away. The telegraph keys 
clattered like a flying shuttle. There 
was the mad frenzied shouting of 
bookmakers as they offered even 
money. 

“Good fighter, McGrath,” com- 
mented the older fight fans, “but 
there’s no use losing good money. 
In a few minutes Jansen will put 
over one of those dirty punches of 
his, and then goodnight, Kid!” 

A great sense of irritation worked 
on Jansen as he walked to his cor- 
ner, amid the thunder of applause 
that the audience was pouring out 
for his opponent. The keen con- 
tempt, the deadly sincere enmity of 
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the house was working on his nerves. 
He wanted a chance to end the fight 
and get out quickly. If he could 
only put over that South American 
body punch, that horrible deadly 
thing any one less than a champion 
would have been disqualified for us- 
ing! 

“Even money,” came the monoton- 
ous, high-pitched chant of the book- 
makers, like the chorus in a Greek 
play. “Even money. We'll give 
even money.” 

Bill, the trainer, leaned over with 
an expression of concern on his face. 

“Open him up, kid,” he advised. 
“Give him the elbow in the guts and 
shoot it into him on the break.” 

“Shut your mouth,” the champion 
snarled. “I'll get him. Don’t you 
worry.” 

As he dropped into his spar for 
the eleventh round, he noticed that 
McGrath’s face was puffed on the 
right side where the picking left 
had shot home time and again, and 
that there was a great red and purple 
stain over his kidneys, and that his 
neck and chest were scarlet. He 
could take punishment gamely, the 
champion conceded. As they 
sparred, McGrath’s left lashed out 
and caught Jansen clean on the tem- 
ple. His right thundered over to 
the jaw like a triphammer. 

“Keep it up, kid,” the audience 
was shouting. “You'll get him. Fol- 
low him up.” 

A great wave of bitterness swept 
over the champion. Of the ten thou- 
sand in the hall, there was not one 
with a decent word for him. Even 
Bill, his trainer, would sell him for 
a drink of whiskey or a cigarette. 
Usually the crowd was with the 
champion. Usually they resented 
the champion being shaded in a fight. 
What made other boxers popular? 
What made this challenger popular? 
What brought forth the cheering for 
Joe Gans, and Charlie Mitchell, and 
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Peter Jackson, and Old Bob? They 
were all figters, the crowd said, they 
were all fighters and good fellows. 
They were sportsmen engaging in 
sport. But there was no sportsman- 
ship to the efficient fighting machine 
that was Al Jansen. There was 
nothing but tradesmanship. Noth- 
ing but the desire and capacity to 
put an opponent out in the quickest 
possible time, by no matter what 
method, and to gain as much money 
as possible for it. ‘There was no 
whole-hearted admiration, no feel- 
ing of friendship for the champion, 
that would make an audience’s vitals 
warm as he swept along to victory, 
or that would make their eyes moist 
when eventually he would crumple 
up inert and powerless on the can- 
vas, and a new middleweight king 
would be proclaimed. 

And to-morrow, Jansen reflected, 
as he sat in his corner at the twelfth 
round and felt the cooling breeze 
from the flapping towels and the re- 
lief of the wet sponge along his bat- 
tered ribs—to-morrow, when the new 
challenger had been gathered into the 
graveyard of blasted hopes, they 
would attack him again. They 
would tell how McGrath had battled 
bravely and well, while life and death 
had played hide and seek in his home. 
They would comment on the cool 
nerve of him, on his gallant sports- 
manship, and they would say that if 
he had had a chance, if he had had 
even half a chance, he would have 
been champion last night. 

That was all right, Jansen said to 
himself. That was all very well. 
The audience might get what it 
wanted from other boxers, but it 
would have to take what it got from 
him. Sportsmanship! Boxing was 
a trade to him, a money-maker, and 
he wasn’t going to kill himself for 
a pat on the back, and a roar of ap- 
plause when he entered the ring. 
What did they take him for? 
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The bell rang out for the thirteenth 
round, imperative and brazen. The 
men shufiled to the center of the ring 
and dropped into their spar, Jansen 
crouching, both gloves out, with his 
head hidden behind them like the 
head of a turtle beneath its carapace; 
the challenger erect, with a slight 
tilt to the right side, his left well 
forward, his right up to the jaw. 
The champion feinted with both 
hands, shot out his left, misjudged, 
and missed by an inch. 

“You’ve got him, Eddie,” some- 
hody shouted from the ringside. 
“You’ve got him. He can’t hit you.” 

A sort of panic swept over Jan- 
sen, a feeling of fear. There was 
something in the air that was sap- 
ping his judgment and working on 
his nerve. It wasn’t the hostile 
glances of the audience, the cold, 
contempt of the sporting writers, the 
suspicious eyes of the referee. He 
was used to those. It was a feeling 
of impending disaster, the feeling 
of a hare when the beagles are snuf- 
fing in the furze. There was some- 
thing in the air. There was some- 
thing about the ring—the something 
there is in a courtroom when the 
prisoner looks on the jury and sees 
in their faces the grim message of the 
chair. The round ended with a 
slashing rally at the ropes, with a 
straight left from the champion like 
the kick of a horse; with a right 
uppercut from McGrath that jarred 
Jansen in the head and neck and 
spine and knees; with thirty seconds 
of slogging give and take that 
brought the audience to its feet 
with a great shout that resembled the 
beating of surf on rocks. 

“T’ve got to put it over,” Jansen 
said to himself again and again as 
he walked to his corner at the end of 
the round. “I’ve got to put it over 
quick.” As he sat down he noticed 
someone hurrying down the aisle to 
McGrath’s corner. He saw McGrath 
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jump up in excitement. He saw a 
whispered colloquy. He saw the sec- 
onds, the flying messenger, the men 
at the ringside grasp at McGrath’s 
hand in spite of the stormy protests 
of the trainer. 

“You’ve missed your chance,” 
Bill muttered in disgust, for he, too, 
had noticed the scene opposite. 
“You got to go some now.” 

“That’s all right,” Jansen an- 
swered. “I'll get home all right.” 

“Seconds leave the ring,” the time- 
keeper warned. “Get ready. Fif- 
teenth round. Time.” 

A great change seemed to have 
come on McGrath as he stepped from 
his corner. The indecision was 
wiped from his eyes. His shoulders. 
hunched forward as if they were 
prepared to drive home terrific, ti- 
tanic blows. His feet tapped the 
canvas of the ring like drumsticks. 
His gloves fiddled in and out in 
quick, eager feints. Jansen saw the 
change sweeping over him and,-in a 
dim, vague way, understood. 
McGrath was out to fight now as 
he had never fought before, he was 
out to bring home the title to his 
wife and new-born child. As the 
champion studied him, from beneath 
his heavy-lidded eyes, the challeng- 
er’s left caught him on the temple 
sickeningly, the challenger’s right 
smashed over on his ear in a pelting 
thud. The champion was rushed to 
his corner under a torrent of blows 
like the strokes of hammers. There 
was a gasp in his throat as a hook 
caught him fiercely on the neck. 
There was a sharp pain over his kid- 
neys, like the stab of a broad-bladed 
spear. 

Jansen pulled himself together 
with a shock. This would never do. 
The challenger was becoming a bit 
too much for him. He must keep 
his eyes open, and when he got the 
slightest chance, lash out in one huge 
effort to end it. 
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There was no shouting from the 
ringside now. Even the bookmakers 
had stopped their raucous cries, and 
were bending forward silently, with 
expectation speaking dumbly from 
their faces. The men circled around 
the ring cautiously, slowly, their 
guards high, their brown gloves cut- 
ting the air in feints like hypnotists’ 
hands. The boards groaned rhythm- 
ically to their movements. The tele- 
grapher’s key rattled in the silence, 
like the chatter of a woodpecker in a 
garden. The breathing of the audi- 
ence came and went in small sough- 
ing sounds, like the passing of the 
wind through trees. The noise of 
blows delivered and taken came in 
dull, plumping thuds or in sharp, 
metallic cracks. The boxers grunt- 
ed with effort as they drove for jaw 
and heart and stomach. 

“God! What a fight!” somebody 
at the ringside whispered in awe. 

They circled about the ring once 
again, Jansen far back in his crouch, 
coiled, like a spring about to set 
loose, the challenger with arms dis- 
tended, ready to meet the expected 
rush with smashing hooks to the 
head. Their feet crunched the saw- 
dust as they would crunch sand. All 
over the ring there were little moist 
red and brown pools, from the 
wounds of the fighters. Overhead 
the arc lamp sputtered like a gigantic 
tallow candle. 

They shuffled about again. Sud- 
denly Jansen saw his chance. It was 
now or never. A shadow of a smile 
crept about the corners of his mouth. 
His right hand curled upward in a 
lightning feint. His right foot 
flashed forward to pivot. And then, 
with the horrible, sickening feeling 
of tottering over an abyss, the pivot- 
ing foot slipped as if it had descend- 
ed on ice. There was the crash of 
a terrific right uppercut as he reeled. 
There was darkness. There was a 
jar as he struck the canvas of the 
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ring. There was the frenzied shout- 
ing of the audience, muffled, as if 
coming through stone walls. There 
was the count of the referee like a 
ritual at a graveside. There were 
the hands of his seconds as they car- 
ried him back to his corner, inert, 
helpless, half-conscious, beaten. 

He walked down the aisle, totter- 
ing, shamefaced, beside the shame- 
faced trainer, a few minutes after- 
ward. The audience turned from 
their vast cheering of the new cham- 
pion to boo at him, and hiss, and cat- 
call. The noise of it struck him like 
blows. He shivered as he walked. 

He knew what had happened. He 
had slipped as he was about to de- 
liver the South American body blow, 
and McGrath had caught him on the 
jaw. It was an accident. It might 
happen to anyone, he argued. But 
another thought hammered at the 
doors of his brain and heart and at- 
tacked him with a sense of terror. 
It wasn’t an accident, he knew. For 
eight years he had betrayed the 
game, the sport. He had betrayed a 
great live human thing for pieces of 
silver and it had taken its revenge. 

They clambered down the stairs 
to the dressing-rooms. Above them 
the wild frenzy of the audience still 
broke like the crashing of an electric 
storm. He would get no more fights, 
he knew. He would get no more 
money. But that was not worrying 
him. What beat at him mercilessly 
was that eight years ago he had had 
his chance. He was a great fighter, 
a great boxer, but he had chosen the 
easiest way. The applause above 
came home to him with a great sense 
of loss. He felt like a lost soul who 
sees the Chosen enter the portals of 
Paradise. A lump rose in his throat. 
It might have been for him, he felt, 
as he turned away to hide his eyes 
from Bill. It might have been for 
him. 














MENACES TO AMERICAN PEACE 
WHEN WAR ALMOST CAME 


A BARELY AVERTED CONFLICT—ASIATIC AMBITION AND 
WHAT IT PORTENDS—WHO WANTS THE PHILIPPINES? 


By Epwarp Lyett Fox 
Author of “Behind the Scenes in Warring Germany” 


Who wants war with the United States? Can it be prevented? If it 


comes—who will be victorious? 


In this astonishing story of a break almost 


amounting to war between this country and another Power, Mr. Fox gives 


a disturbing answer to the first two questions. 


Next month he will give 


facts about our equipment for war that will point significantly at the true 


answer to the third question. 
done. 


N December 15, 1914, there was 

printed in the American news- 
papers an amazing little item which 
few people believed. Speaking be- 
fore the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, Captain Hobson declared: “I 
am not suffering from any vision. 
In May, 1913, and some weeks after- 
wards our cannoneers on Corregidor 
Island were busy by day and night 
with their guns. The harbors were 
blockaded with mines and our troops 
were sent out. The governinent it- 
self was ready to go to the Pacific 
Coast. The Secretary of the Navy 
is present. I will ask him. In case 
it is not true, what I have just pre- 
tended, he can deny it.” 

The Washington correspondents 
reported that Secretary Daniels 
seemed to be startled and kept silent. 
The incident vanished from the pub- 
lic prints and in a fortnight only 
those who had seen it kept it in mind. 
I do not believe that ten per cent. of 
the population of this country knew 
of Hobson’s statement or judged 
it important. The publishers of 
McBripe’s judged it to be of tre- 
mendous importance. They thought 


The answer is inevitable unless something is | 
That something is up to you!—Ep1tTor. 


it worth while investigating. If this 
country were as close to war as Hob- 
son declared, the people should know 
about it. They should know, so that 
for self preservation they would de- 
mand of Congress an adequate army 
and navy. When I went to Washing- 
ton I found that the Hobson incident 
was very much under the table. One 
didn’t talk about it. Since certain 
factors in the Administration were 
for a mad peace-at-any-price policy, 
the word had gone out to keep this 
situation with Japan quiet. It is in- 
possible, though, to muzzle every- 
body. I met an officer who was in 
the Philippines in May, 1913. He 
told me such an amazing story that I 
felt compelled to verify it. I dis- 
covered his reputation’in the army to 
be one of absolute trustworthiness. 
The events he told me of the Philip- 
pines checked up in every way. He 
said that this country was so close to 
war that “you could almost smell the 
powder.” 

“On May 21, 1913,” he said, “the 
officers in the Baguio district of Lu- 
zon were to meet at General Bell’s 
headquarters and discuss a construc- 
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tion problem for that part of the is- 
land. These meetings were regular 
routine affairs and had chiefly to do 
with improvements in the islands and 
the natives. We reached General 
Bell’s headquarters late in the after- 
noon of May twentieth. There was 
to be a dinner that night and the 
meeting was to be held the next day. 
To our surprise, during dinner Gen- 
eral Bell made a sudden change of 
plan. He said that we would meet 
that night, for at midnight he had 
to leave for Manila. It struck me 
that the meeting was hurried through. 
I°verything was done in the most per- 
functory sort of way. We noticed 
that General Bell seemed intensely 
serious. I thought that he dealt with 
routine business in an abstracted way. 
“Around the little council table 
there gathered an air of tension. We 
felt that something was the matter 
but what it was we did not know. 
Finally he told us. He said that the 
train from Manila had brought a 
courier. The courier had brought a 
dispatch written in a code that could 
only be read by General Bell and one 
other man on the island. It was a 
dispatch of such importance that it 
had not been trusted to the island 
telegraph wires. It was from the 
War Department in Washington. In 
a thoroughly calm but serious way 
General Bell told us that the situation 
with Japan was grave. He ordered 
us to go at once to our posts and 
bring our entire commands to Man- 
ila. We wer@to sacrifice everything 
for speed. A day’s delay might make 
a difference. It was to be forced 
marching. That night the orders 
went out to all posts on the island 
of Luzon. The army of the Phil- 
ippines was to mobilize in Manila. 
“T went back to my post and gave 
orders to abandon everything but 
guns, ammunition and rations. We 
began a quick march, going day and 
night. We left everything behind 
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us; even personal baggage was 
abandoned. The orders were to get 
there in the shortest possible time. 
And from all parts of Luzon other 
commands were marching toward 
Manila, day and night. War was in 
the air. We made fifty miles in for- 
ty-eight hours. We found the city 
of Manila filled with soldiers. 

“We learned that a strict censor- 
ship had been put on the cable. We 
learned that every United States sol- 
dier, except a regiment of cavalry 
and two mountain batteries at Camp 
Stotsenberg, had been concentrated 
at Manila. This force with the Fili- 
pino scouts, very good soldiers by the 
way, were the only United States 
troops left at their posts on the island 
of Luzon. That meant business. 

“The night was one of suppressed 
excitement. The code cables from 
the War Department were urging 
haste. The orders were to concen- 
trate our forces in the fortress of 
Corregidor and prepare to repel a 
Japanese landing and hold off the 
fleet till help came. Corregidor is an 
island guarding the entrance to Man- 
ila Bay. It is shaped like a tadpole, 
is heavily fortified and is equipped 
with guns big enough to hold off an 
enemy’s fleet. The Japanese, though, 
could land at a score of points in Lu- 
zon and overrun the islands. The 
cavalry, two mountain batteries, and 
the Filipino scouts had been left be- 
hind to harass such a landing. 

“In Manila everything but guns, 
ammunition and food was aband- 
oned. The infantry, cavalry, and 
light artillery were transported to 
Corregidor. The horses were left 
behind. All the ammunition for the 
light artillery that could be gathered 
up in the island was brought to Cor- 
regidor. It was only 20,000 rounds, 
not enough for a two days’ pitched 
battle. We had thirteen million ra- 
tions. Then came orders to empty 
the Manila arsenal, storing every- 
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thing on Corregidor. Next they be- 
gan shipping 30,000,000 pesos in gold 
from the Manila banks and storing 
them in the fortress. With that we 
knew that war was actually close. 
Preparations went on with feverish 
speed. Fort McKinley was aband- 
oned. The fort on Grandee Island 
guarding the entrance to Subig Bay 
was regarded as untenable. It was 
dismantled. All the machines on 
the drydock Dewey were put out of 
.business. In forty-eight hours there 
was not a single article of military 
supply to be found in Luzon except 
that which was stored in Corregidor. 

“From the Island posts we had 
brought a total of forty pieces of 
field artillery. All through the night 
the engineers worked, building em- 
placements for the guns. They were 
to be used as a secondary defense. 
In the Corregidor garrison itself 
were ten companies of coast artillery, 
4,200 infantrymen, and sixteen light 
field pieces. The power plant for 
Corregidor is located in a ravine on 
the island. We knew the Japanese 
had good aviators, though, and might 
find it. We covered the plant with 
the branches of trees. 

“A plan of defense was decided 
upon. Across the bay from Correg- 
idor is Mariveles, a mountain, facing 
the sea and on the Manila side de- 
scending in a gradual slope. We de- 
cided that the Japanese would make 
a landing on the other side of Mari- 
veles. The mountain would protect 
them from the guns of the fort. 
They could land in a little harbor 
sheltered topographically from ac- 
curate fire. Once landed, they could 
in time gain the summits of Mari- 
veles; and Corregidor would be at 
their mercy. It would only be a 
question of time as to how long we 
could hold out under bombardment. 
The big guns of the fort would keep 
the Japanese fleet at bay, but by land- 
ing guns, the Japanese army could 


shoot from Mariveles on to Corregi- 
dor. Our plan was to fortify the 
crest and hold it. 

“Accordingly the Thirteenth and 
Twenty-fourth infantry, 3,600 men, 
three companies of the Fifteenth, 
three regiments of field artillery, and 
one mountain battery took positions 
along Mariveles. Gun emplacements 
were built, trenches were dug, barbed 
wire entanglements were put up 
That little force was to hold Mari- 
veles against the Japanese attack un- 
til all resistance was futile. Those 
who went on the mainland would 
have small chance of ever getting 
back to Corregidor. 

“Day after day, we strengthened 
our positions. The messages from 
the War Department were becoming 
less reassuring. Any hour we ex- 
pected a Japanese fleet, convoying 
troop transports. The people in the 
islands were told that it was only a 
maneuver. We did not want the city 
thrown into a panic. Ten -days 
passed and we had the Corregidor 
defenses as strong as it was possible 
to make them. And then word came 
that war had been averted. Yet for 
two months we were kept at our new 
posts.” 


Wuy War THREATENED 


That’s how close we were to war 
with Japan for ten days, beginning 
with May 21, 1913. Let us see what 
caused such a situation: 

The legislature had passed the 
Bradford bill excluding the Japanese 
from holding land in the State of 
California. Every outcry of the 
Californian newspapers was being 
cabled back to Japan and there 
fanned to fever heat by the war 
party. The San Francisco Chron- 
icle’s editorial. “. . . the people 
of this state are overwhelmingly op- 
posed to them (the Japanese) or any 
Orientals owning our land” created 
an uproar in Japan. The Tokio gov- 
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ernment sent a note of protest to the 
United States. President Wilson, 
acting upon the note, requested Gov- 
ernor Johnson of California to re- 
lieve the situation. The Governer 
took the matter up with his legisla- 
ture. The California Legislature 
stood firm and defied the President’s 
wishes. The people of California 
were behind its legislature. With 
them it was a fight for the home 
of the small fruit farmer and for 
American community life against the 
menace of Orientalism in the whole 
state. California defied Washington 
and defied Japan. 

Advices from Tokio to Washing- 
ton became less reassuring. In the 
Japanese capital there were war 
demonstrations. Secretary of State 
Bryan hastened to California and 
pleaded with Governor Johnson. 
California was firm. She demanded 
that Washington back her up. Bry- 
an’s trip was a failure; California 
refused to revoke the Bradford Bill. 
Threats of war came from Tokio. 
Then came the code message from 
the War Department to General Bell 
in the Philippines. 


Dip ENGLAND INTERVENE? 


How war was averted, I do not 
profess to know. I only know what 
the present war has driven into 
the open: the fact that a defensive 
and offensive alliance exists between 
England and Japan. It is a matter 
of record that our diplomatic fight 
with England over the Panama Canal 
was at its height at the very time 
when we had almost drifted into war 
with Japan. It is a matter of record 
that in June of 1913, while our troops 
were still on Corregidor Island ready 
for war, President Wilson, utterly 
reversing himself on the Panama 
Canal question, earnestly told Con- 
gress that unless we surrendered our 
coastal rights to England, he would 
not know how to handle matters of 





“a more delicate character.” Obyvi- 
ously the matters of a more delicate 
character were the Japanese compli- 
cations. And in view of the now 
known defensive and offensive al- 
liance, the obvious conclusion is that 
England interceded with Japan, pre- 
venting a war, and that the price we 
paid her was the giving up of our 
coastal privileges in the Panama 
Canal. 

A glance at the files of the Eng- 
lish newspapers at that time shows 
that they were relieved to find that 
America and Japan had settled their 
difficulties; for the London sheets 
said in effect that if trouble had come 
they would have been embarrassed 
by the obligation of their alliance. As 
far as I could learn, though, it is 
the sentiment of Washington that in 
the event of our going to war with 
Japan we have nothing to fear from 
England—e xcept on diplomatic 
points. Too many British officers 
have told American officers that to 
save its face with Japan the British 
Foreign Office might attempt to make 
a pretense of living up to its treaty 
obligations with Japan, but that in 
reality England would never fight 
with the yellow men against this 
country. It is pointed out that Aus- 
tralia, Western Canada and British 
Columbia are in as much fear of the 
Japanese as are the people of Cali- 
fornia and that in such a war their 
sympathies would be entirely with 
us. In an American-Japanese war, 
it would be “hands off” for England. 


JAPAN—FRIEND OR FOE? 

I have a friend who has done Se- 
cret Service work for the United 
States in Japan. As a result of it, 
L has a bullet wound in his 
forearm. He got the bullet one night 
when he got too close to the fortifi- 
cations in the harbor of Nagasaki. 
He knows Japan. For one solid year 
it was his business to learn Japan. 
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He tells me that, kept in foment by 
the anti-American press, there is a 
sullen hatred of us among the masses 
of the Japanese, although this is con- 
cealed from the distinguished Ameri- 
can visitor to Japan, who, meeting 
only the better educated classes, do- 
ing the round of banquets, hospitably 
entertained by the clever Japanese— 
who would like nothing better than 
to see us unprepared—leaves the is- 
land with an impression of Japanese 
friendliness. All the Japanese, in the 
presence of these distinguished visi- 
tors, drink the health of the United 
States just as English and German 
visitors used to propose toasts to 
each other. He discovered that an 
underlying cause of Japanese hatred 
goes back to the Russian war. In 
that war American sentimentality ran 
to form.and sided with the Japanese. 
They were the brave “little fellows.” 
It made not the slightest difference 
that they were wonderful soldiers 
and knew how to shoot. They were 
in stature little. Americans always 
side with the little persons, physi- 
cally. Japan was the under dog. 
Russia was a great big bully. We 
loved the Japanese during that war. 
And then we woke up. 

President Roosevelt was awake all 
the time. At his peace conference 
in Portsmouth, which he very ably 
dominated, he decided that the thing 
to do was to weaken Japan. He fore- 
saw the American-Japanese situation. 
Accordingly, Japan, the victorious 
nation, was diplomatically beaten and 
got no big indemnity from Russia. 
Russian money that should have gone 
to pay Japan’s war debt, was di- 
verted by Roosevelt’s diplomacy. 
Consequently a heavy debt was 
saddled on the victorious Japanese 
people. Japan has never forgiven the 
United States for that. My friend, 
L , the ex-Secret Service agent, 
tells me that time and again he dis- 
covered this to be a sore spot with 
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the Japanese. “America will some 
day pay for it.” It is a threat that 
he often heard in Japan. 

Our Army and Navy men are fully 
awake to the situation. They are do 
ing everything they can to learn Jap- 
an’s strength and the condition of 
her coast defenses—and those of 
Nagasaki are supposed to be well 
nigh impregnable. And Japan is do- 
ing precisely the same thing with us. 
It is much the same as the activities 
of French and German spies before 
this war. When you begin to put 
spies in the other man’s country, war 
becomes inevitable. It is a certain 
sign. A country is invaded by spies 
because men whose business it is to 
know such things judge that war is 
inevitable. In these days when the 
European conflict has torn the veil 
from the peace dream, why not face 
the facts and be ready to meet them? 

In Washington I met a man who 
used to be head of our Intelligence 
Department in the Philippines. He 
is now an army officer of high rank, 
and official reasons compel me to 
withhold his name. He told me that 
the Japanese knew everything about 
the Philippines that is worth know- 
ing. He said that they had complete 
reports of the forts on Grandee Is- 
land, that they had tried, while he 
was there, to get the plans of Corre- 
gidor, and that it wouldn’t surprise 
him if by now the Japanese had these 
plans. He told me that the Japanese 
General Staff knows every possible 
landing place on the Philippine Is- 
lands and that they have prepared 
maps and tactical reports informing 
her officers which positions will be 
easy to hold and which will not ; how 
certain positions could be attacked 
with success or with failure. He told 
me that among alleged business men 
coming to the islands, he had recog- 
nized many Japanese officers. He 
said that these men, representing fish 
houses, would go to parts of the is- 
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lands where their professed business 
could never take them. Such Japan- 
ese officers would always be followed 
by some United States Secret Serv- 
ice man. A report would always 
come to our Intelligence Department 
that the Japanese “business man” 
was making extensive photographs ; 
but the Japanese were so clever that 
it was difficult to catch them with 
anything incriminating. He told me 
that the assurance and audacity of 
Japanese spies was beyond all be- 
lief. He said that the Japanese Chief 
of Staff, the highest military official 
in Japan, sent his nephew to the 
Philippines. The Chief of Staff gave 
his nephew letters of introduction 
to the American authorities. 

“We knew what he was after, of 
course,” the officer told me. “But 
what could we do? Here was a 
nephew of a very prominent Japanese 
who was commended to our hospi- 
tality. We in self-defense offered 
to give the nephew the escort of two 
officers who would accompany him 
around the island on a trip that he 
was very desirous of making. Oh 
no, he wouldn’t trouble us. The 
Americans were far too kind. It 
would never do to impose upon their 
generosity. He wouldn’t think of 
discommoding our officers. Thank 
you, he preferred to go alone. What 
could we do? We couldn’t insist 
that an officer accompany him. So 
we had him secretly watched. One 
of our men followed him all over the 
islands. That Japanese was taking 
information everywhere but making 
no written record of it and we were 
powerless. If we had placed him 
under arrest we had no case at all. 
And if we had interfered with his 
movements we should have been rep- 
rimanded by Washington. Washing- 
ton would probably have told us that 
we were spy crazy and that such little 
incidents embarrassed the Adminis- 
tration. Oh yes, the Japs have got 
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everything and when they get ready 
to strike, they’ll overrun the island. 
Corregidor will hold out about a 
week, that’s the limit.” 

The Japanese want this country to 
remain unprepared. It does not take 
a giant intellect to see why. Ac- 
cordingly their diplomats and semi- 
official representatives to this coun- 
try make pretty speeches, the Japan- 
ese press bureau in Tokio cleverly 
handles foreign press reports and 
Japanese organizations do things like 
this: 

Former President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, is now very much in favor of 
the Japanese. He says we are in no 
danger from them and that they are 
very fine people. He conceived these 
opinions after a visit to Japan. In 
Tokio, there is an organization called 
the Harvard Club. It is composed of 
Japanese who have studied at Har- 
vard. The Japanese know that Presi- 
dent Eliot has a large following in 
America. The Japanese are always 
willing to spend money where it will 
do good. Accordingly the Harvard 
Club of Tokio after discussing the 
matter with the Japanese Foreign Of- 
fice, invited President Eliot to come 
to Japan and give a lecture. They 
were so eager to hear this lecture, it 
would do them so much good, that 
they were willing to pay well for it. 
So they paid President Eliot for a 
single lecture the sum of $25,000. 

I disclaim any intention of insinu- 
ating that President Eliot was bribed. 
He was not. He was merely in- 
fluenced without his knowledge. 
Who wouldn’t think the Japanese 
were delightful if he was paid $25,- 
000 for a single lecture? President 
Eliot’s trip to Japan is typical of the 
skill with which the Japanese work. 


SPIES 


Early in 1913 the Intelligence De- 
partment of Manila had on its staff 
a very alert young man, Riley. 
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Riley discovered that two Japan- 
ese traders were showing interest in 
things that had nothing whatever 
to do with their business. Report- 
ing the incident to his chief, he was 
assigned to the case. He learned 
that the two Japanese had offered a 
sergeant of the United States Infan- 
try, attached to Corregidor Island, a 
liberal sum of money if he would ob- 
tain for them the plans for the for- 
tress. Riley devised a set of plans 
that were utterly false. He gave 
these to the sergeant and instructed 
him to ask the Japanese for $50,000. 

The Japanese arranged to meet the 
sergeant at night in a room of a 
Manila hotel. Riley took an adjoin- 
ing room. The Japanese appeared 
at the hour agreed upon, and 
crouched against the adjoining door, 
Riley awaited developments. He 
heard the Japanese ask to see the 
plans. The sergeant gave them the 
false set of drawings which they 
scrutinized carefully. The sergeant 
then demanded $50,000, but the price 
evidently seemed high and the Jap- 
anese were disposed to parley. They 
asked the sergeant if they might give 
him their decision the following eve- 
ning. 

Seeing his prey departing and fear- 
ing that they would leave the islands, 
Riley sprang the trap too quickly. 
Rushing into the room he placed the 
Japanese under arrest. They had the 
bogus maps of the fortress upon 
them, but no money had exchanged 
hands. The Japanese were put in 
the military prison, a complete re- 
port of the incident was made to the 
War Department, but, finally, for the 
lack of evidence Washington released 
the spies. As the former head of the 
Intelligence Department told me, 
“The Japanese probably have the 
plans by now.” 

Japanese Secret Agents have been 
equally active in Hawaii. Not so 
long ago a Japanese aviator came to 
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Hawaii. Of course he was only an 
exhibition flyer—a performer whc 
just wanted to make a little money. 
Suddenly, very suddenly the Japan- 
ese got the idea that it would be a 
good thing to give an exhibition flight 
over Pearl Harbor. It is at Pearl 
Harbor that our new fortifications 
are nearing completion. He was very 
ingenuous in his request, but our 
army men are no fools. A search of 
the aviator’s rooms revealed special 
photographic apparatus such as is 
used on military aeroplanes. The 
photographs would have keenly in- 
terested the Japanese General Staff. 
Politely the aviator was refused his 
request. Whereupon he became very 
indignant and had the audacity to re- 
port the “discourtesy” to his govern- 
ment. 

The activities of the Japanese 
General Staff agents have been fla- 
grant in California, but apparently 
they mean nothing to the people of 
any other state. The Japanese have 
been caught with plans of Golden 
Gate forts in their possession. They 
have been caught taking the depths of 
the unfortified harbor of Monterey 
where troops could easily be landed. 
They have been caught in Lower 
California near the Mexican border 
and near the border of the State of 
Washington where complete military 
data of the terrain has been found 
in their possession. It is an open 
secret that in British Columbia there 
are 20,000 Japanese, all trained sol- 
diers who have served in the Japan- 
ese Army. 


SoME “INNOCENT” ACTIVITIES 


In 1907, during the anti-Japanese 
riot in Vancouver, a Japanese board- 
ing-house was entered. The place 
was an arsenal, In the cellar and 
in many of the rooms were found 
stores of ammunition and machine 
guns. There are more Japanese 
to-day in our Pacific Coast states 
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than there are men in our regular 
army. And these Japanese are all 
of the age that means they have 
had military training. This state- 
ment does not agree with the sta- 
tistics of Japanese immigration. But 
it is an open secret on the coast 
that the Japanese immigrants sail for 
Lower California, Mexican soil, and 
then cross the border into the United 
States. Their number in Mexico 
has been estimated by military 
authorities at a quarter of a million. 
In the event of war the Japanese al- 
ready on the continent could send an 
expeditionary force into the State of 
Washington and successfully hold 
strategic landing positions in Cali- 
fornia until their own troop trans- 
ports came. 

Why did President Taft hush up 
the Magdalena Bay incident? Mili- 
tary men know that the Japs at- 


tempted to secure a coaling station 


and big water-front concessions 
there. Look at the map and see the 
relation of Magdalena Bay, Mex- 
ico, to California. With Mexico in 
anarchy that government could not 
stop a landing by Japanese troops. 
Once landed in Lower California— 
with Mexico, hostile to the United 
States, at their backs—would it be 
so very difficult to cross the Ameri- 
can frontier? The parallel between 
such a move and the German invas- 
ion of France via Belgium is strik- 
ing. And the way skilled troops can 
hold such a zone is obvious when one 
thinks of the Allies’ attempts to dis- 
lodge the Germans in Belgium and 
northern France. 

In April of this year an amazing 
piece of news appeared in the press. 
President Wilson at once made a 
speech laughing it down. It was a 
dispatch from Los Angeles. It said 
that Japanese warships had been in 
Turtle Bay, Lower California, for 
two weeks. They landed marines 
and overran the locality. It took a 
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California newspaper to tell the 
country that this had happened and 
had been going on a fortnight. 
Whereupon Josephus Daniels or- 
dered a United States warship to 
Turtle Bay to investigate. He sent 
that ship there two weeks after the 
Japs had been at work preparing 
Turtle Bay as a landing place—and, 
of course, it was discovered that 
their acitivities were innocent. Mr, 
Daniels’ report said that a Japanese 
warship had run aground and that 
the Japanese ships were there help- 
ing to get her off. Our military ex- 
perts, however, are not so alert as 
Daniels. They cannot see so easily 
why, in order to get a warship off 
a shoal, the Japanese had to land 
marines and make a complete survey 
of the terrain of Turtle Bay, choos- 
ing artillery emplacements and, for 
all we know, building wireless sta- 
tions—in fact, preparing that local- 
ity as a landing-place. They can- 
not understand, these military men, 
why, to get one ship off the shoal, 
Japan needed four warships. They 
are suspicious of the Japanese. It 
was a skilled officer who told me: 

“That was not an accident at 
Turtle Bay. We firmly believe that 
the Japanese deliberately ran that 
ship aground so as to give them the 
opportunity they wanted to make ob- 
servations and to prepare Turtle Bay 
as a landing-place. Moreover, we 
believe it to be criminal neglect that 
the Secretary of the Navy perinitted 
the Japanese to land at Turtle Bay 
and to remain there for two weeks 
before even investigating what busi- 
ness they had there.” 


Tuey Do Nor Forcet! 
California has been the scene of 
many dangerous incidents with the 
Japanese. A certain hotel in Pasa- 
dena was giving a ball in honor of 
Rear-Admiral Yashiro and his of- 
ficers; their squadron was lying off 
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the coast. The young women of 
Pasadena, however, remarked that 
they would “just as soon dance with 
niggers.” ‘The utterance was report- 
ed in the California newspapers ; the 
ball was postponed. The Japanese 
Admiral and his officers reported the 
occurrence to their government as a 
gross insult—which it was, if you be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man. 
Within the next few days the school 
children of North Beach were to ac- 
cept an invitation from Rear-Admiral 
Yashiro to visit the Japanese fleet. 
All togged out in their best, carrying 
little American and Japanese flags, 
they were about to take the cars for 
San Pedro when a curt telegram 
from the Japanese Admiral informed 
them that they would not be re- 
ceived. The “niggers” do not for- 


get. 
The Japanese demands on Califor- 


nia became irritating when Roove- 
velt was President. The following 
incident is such an open secret 
among Navy officers, it has been told 
to me so often, and all the stories 
so agree as to detail, that one must 
take it for truth. The Japanese Am- 
bassador, after presenting a number 
of messages from his government, 
called on President Roosevelt one 
day and in a most quietly arrogant 
manner announced that his Emperor 
had decided that California must 
change its attitude. Roosevelt lost 
his temper—or did he pretend to lose 
it? 

“If your Emperor wants war,” he 
shrilled at the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, “he can have it.” 

Then in the Ambassador’s pres- 
ence, Roosevelt threw the glove into 
the face of Japan, by calling up the 
Navy Department and _ instructing 
Secretary Meyer, over the telephone, 
to send the Fleet at once to the Pa- 
cific Coast. The Fleet left. The 
Japanese situation became as thin as 
an egg shell. One note after another 
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was exchanged and the upshot of it 
all was that Roosevelt bluffed 
through his point, browbeat Japan, 
browbeat the California Legislature, 
and then, shaking the Big Stick, an- 
nounced that the Fleet was going on 
an around the world cruise. But 
many officers know that if Roosevelt 
had not changed his orders to that 
Fleet, and secretly pledged the Japan- 
ese Government that our Fleet would 
be out of the Pacific Ocean by a fixed 
date, we should have had war. 


WHAT THE PHILIPPINES ARE 
WortH 


From high sources in Washington 
I am informed that this Adminis- 
tration has kept out of war with 
Japan only because—before the out- 
break of the European war—it un- 
officially promised Tokio to sell the 
Philippines to Japan. It is pointed 
out that Bryan has long advocated 
giving up the Islands. It is further 
asserted that the inquiries which this 
Government put to Japan at the out- 
break of the European war as to her 
intentions regarding the Marshall 
Islands, seized from Germany, will 
never be followed up by this Ad- 
ministration. 

What do we want with the Philip- 
pines? Why should we worry about 
the Marshall Islands? They are not 
ours. They are Germany’s. So ut- 
terly has world politics been neglect- 
ed in the press of this country that 
the relation between the business 
man and a big navy is not known. 
The business interests of the coun- 
try are continually trying to extend 
their fields of trade. Big exports for 
America mean prosperity. The busi- 
ness men do not realize that their 
ability to make big exports depends 
entirely upon their navy. If Japan’s 
navy controls the Pacific Ocean, Jap- 
an can do exactly what she likes with 
our trade to China in the event of 
trouble. It is a matter of record that 
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she has already caused our cotton 
interests to lose $20,000,000 in Man- 
churia. It is a favorite cry of the 
Socialists that they are against war 
because the working men fight and 
capital profits. As a matter of fact, 
in the last analysis, the present Euro- 
pean war is being fought by the 
working classes because they believe 
that their interests are at stake. The 
working man of Germany fears for 
his prosperity if German institutions 
are crushed by England. The work- 
ing man of France has the same feel- 
ing for Germany. The ruin of our 
trade in the Pacific would work back 
and hit the interests of a great part 
of our population. We need the 
Navy to maintain it. And here is 
where the Philippines and the Mar- 
shall Islands come in: A navy must 
have bases. We need the Philip- 
pines. Admiral Dewey called them 


“The key to the mastery of the Pa- 


cific.” We need Guam, and we need 
Hawaii as bases. Bases are places 
where warships can take on coal, 
ammunition and other supplies. 
About midway between Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands and to the 
south lie the Marshall Islands. In 
Germany’s hands they did not worry 
this Government. Germany is not 
our enemy in the Pacific. In Japan’s 
hands, however, the Marshall Islands 
begin to take on the form of a wedge, 
driven between our line of communi- 
cation from Hawaii to the Philip- 
pine Islands. A Japanese fleet based 
on the Marshalls would gain a tre- 
mendous strategic advantage. As a 
General Staff officer said to me: 
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“When this war is over Japan ha: 
got to give up the Marshall Islands 
peacefully or by war. We can never 
permit her to keep them.” 

Japan gave this Government as- 
surances that it did not intend to 
keep the Marshall Islands. From a 
source which I am unable to state, 
but which is irreproachable, and so 
important that there can be no error, 
I learned that Japan is feverishly 
fortifying the Marshall Islands. 
Japan is building concrete fortifica- 
tions of such strength as to make the 
Marshalls a Gibraltar of the Pacific. 

Japan told this Government that 
she did not intend the permanent 
occupation of the Marshalls. 

That is typical of the Japanese. 
He turns a smiling face toward those 
who are foolish enough to believe his 
protestations of friendship to this 
country and frowns like the wrath 
of his heathen gods when America’s 
back is turned. The Japanese hate 
us, they covet our possessions, the 
only sense of honor they have is that 
which the Samurai code teaches 
them—any sacrifice for Nippon. 
They are infernally clever, they are 
virile and ruthless. They are as re- 
mote from us, under the surface of 
white civilization, as they ever were; 
their dream is an Empire of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the domination of all the 
Asiatic races. We have insulted 
them and blocked them at every 
turn; we are in their way, yet we go 
blissfully on watching them prepare 
for war and make no adequate pre- 
parations ourselves. 
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FTER breakfast Hank Gowan 

tied Nanny’s sunbonnet under 
her baby chin, and with the wild- 
flowers they had gathered the day 
before the two of them set out across 
the mesa to the arroyo where the 
Lone Pinyon grew. 


It was a western sun-morning. 


The uplands of the divide stretched 


bare and flat and rolling to the north 
but the flatness was also persistently 
if almost imperceptibly upward, to 
the faint far line of blue mountains. 
It was a land that seemed more like 
a gently heaving sea, and the moun- 
tain range was a shore line where 
the sage brush ocean rolled in at last 
and broke. Vast earth mated with 
vast sky, and of the mating was 
born a sunlit loneliness, that talked 
to itself in the sighing wind, and 
sometimes in the note of a meadow 
lark or the piercing little tremolo 
of a ground squirrel, or a prairie 
dog’s bark. 

Hank’s ranch had already dipped 
under the tilting horizon. The big 
man and the baby-girl walked slow- 
ly, he adjusting his step to her tiny 
sturdy strut. The little hand that 
clasped his forefinger had the clutch 
that comes of a great determination. 
The day was enormously significant 
to Nanny, and she was conscious 
of a big responsibility toward it. 
She had earnestly pledged herself 


not to grow tired if Grampaw would 
take her with him. In the uphold- 
ing of this promise she kept saying 
as they went along “I ain’t tired, 
Grampaw!” in accents of consider- 
able triumph. “No, I ain’t tired!” 
and once she added on an after- 
thought, a more developed one, 
“And I ain’t going to be tired, nei- 
ther, Grampaw!” 

In time they reached the héad of 
the arroyo, a straggling ravine that 
began between two slopes of Hank’s 
pasture land and trailed its deepen- 
ing escarpments to the south, where 
there was a far and simple view to 
distant low hills. At some little 
distance down there a spring bub- 
bled out and gave moisture to some 
cottonwoods, but there at the head 
there was just one solitary wind- 
twisted pinyon tree standing above 
its thin carpet of needles and the 
scantier harvest of its last-year’s 
pungent nuts. For some reason the 
warped thing lent an added loneli- 
ness to the scene, a sort of majesty, 
as of something inviolate. And un- 
der its low gnarled branches there 
was a grave. 

Nanny’s mother was buried 
here. 

Nanny was jubilant. She flung 
herself on the mound, patting it with 
her brown baby hands, stroking the 
meager and characterless little plants 
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that were just budding again to 
their simple existence. Last fall 
tank had made a sort of stone from 
the gypsum that outcropped in the ar- 
royo, and about this stone he and 
the child began to arrange the flow- 
ers they had brought. The man had 
little artistic sense but he was in- 
finitely tender, and while the child 
was too young to give intelligent as- 
sistance, she thought she helped, and 
scattered the blossoms and _ the 
sprays and the drooping leaves to 
her own immense satisfaction. 

Hank was silent. Silence seemed 
to belong to that strong lined face, 
roughened and yet not coarsened by 
the long years in these high open 
places of fierce sun and ceaseless 
wind. He was thinking of Mary 
Gowan, and when at last he had fin- 
ished with the flowers, and while the 
child still prattied about the mound 
in her little inconsequential way, he 
sat down under a shadowing branch 
of the pinyon and let his mind drift 
back over Mary’s life. 

They were tender memories, of 
the time when she was just like little 
Nanny here, her own mother dead 
as Nanny’s was now; of her girl- 
hood time, when she tomboyed, as 
Nanny would probably tomboy in 
her own turn; when she put away 
her dolls and took to studying, go- 
ing to school in town of winters, 
then her coming home to the ranch 
to take the woman’s place, herself 
just on the threshold of woman- 
hood. His ranch was decadent now, 
but at that time it had flourished 
well enough. Men worked for 
Hank, rough harmless fellows, and 
all of them fell in love with Mary. 
She laughed at them and loved 
them all for loving her. She was 
like the sunbeam that shines in at 
the cranny, craftily. Young ranch- 
ers wooed her ardently, and a good 
dozen of them used to ride their 
twenty and thirty miles for a night’s 


put-up at Hank’s ranch and what 
they could get of Hank’s girl’s com- 
pany. She had the pick of them, 
and she took none of them. She 
took Arthur Dike. 

He had just come to the country 
from somewhere in the South, a gal- 
loping slim-belted young fellow, 
with words that pleaded and eyes 
that demanded, and a way with him, 
somehow, that made men and wom- 
en his involuntary vassals. He won 
Mary in a whirl of courtship 
as jinglingly and dashingly pictur- 
esque as a ballad, and the Sunbeam 
went laughing away to light an- 
other man’s home and life. Then 
Nanny was born. . . . 

This was where, when Hank fell 
into these memories, he always tried 
to stop. 

“Dad,” she said to him, in one of 
those last months before the waning 
light of her flickered out into dark- 
ness, when she had come back to 
Hank and the old ranch-home where 
she had been so happy and merry. 
“I don’t want you to think of this 
last year of my life. Because if you 
do, you'll think of him. And—I can’t 
stand to have you think of him that 
way. . . . It’s not only because I 
still love him”—Hank’s face had gone 
drawn and harsh when she said this, 
—‘but there’s another reason. Some 
day he’ll come back, and make it 
right. Not with me, I won’t be here 
but with you—yes, dad, with you! 
and with the people here. Some 
day you'll know it. Some day you'll 
find I was right. And I don’t want 
you to treasure up feelings and 
thoughts that’ll make it hard for you 
when that day comes. Promise me, 
dad, you’ll not do that. Promise!” 

He had kept that promise as well 
as he could,—or with some faith- 
fulness at least. And here, at the 
Lone Pinyon, he had kept it entirely. 
He had never known why this spot 
was beloved by Mary, he did not 
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know that it was where the two of 
them had used to ride in that brief 
courtship, and where she had prom- 
ised to be Arthur’s wife; but to him, 
simply because she did so love it, 
it was sacred; and besides, he al- 
ways felt as if he were in her pres- 
ence here. 

But to-day, in spite of his strug- 
gle against it, the memories would 
not stop where he had always made 
them stop before. He found him- 
self going over that last terrible year, 
all the scandal about Dike’s visits 
to town and the gambling and drink- 
ing, and then the whispers about 
the hotel-woman,—and then the sud- 
den last act—it was on the same 
night, so marked out for wrong- 
doing, that Jeff Williams was shot 
dead on the Hawkbill road—Dike’s 
disappearance in company with the 
hotel-woman. 

That was two years ago, when 
little Nanny was just three. There 
would have been another child in a 
few months, but for the shock to 
the young wife. She never recov- 
ered from the illness. 

For the first few weeks she never 
mentioned Dike’s name. Even Hank 
could make nothing of her silence. 
Then suddenly she quite changed. 
Not physically, for she continued to 
droop away like a little plant that 
is not watered, but mentally, spirit- 
ually. It was as if she had not only 
forgiven her husband, but in some 
mysterious manner had renewed her 
faith in him. It was the more re- 
markable because she was by na- 
ture a girl of great spirit and pride, 
not one of those weak women who 
out of a spineless love forgive 
cruelties and unfaithfulnesses with- 
out regard, apparently, for their own 
self-respect. One of the things 
Hank had to remember distinctly 
was the dignity of her loyalty, not 
wordy—she rarely spoke of Dike, 
even then—and not holding him 


blameless, either, but believing, it 
would seem, in some Self in him 
that he had only for a time ceased 
to be, and that he would be again— 
“some day.” 

Very well. Though he hated the 
man, Hank respected her attitude, 
and after her death he had kept his 
promise most of the time. And 
what had come of it? 

A few days ago Dike had re- 
turned. He was over at his ranch 
—it was still his—on the Little Cot- 
tonwood, with a fellow called Ed 
Lamar. 

He had dared to come back! He 
was there, even now, not a dozen 
miles away—and here was Mary 
Gowan, under the Lone Pinyon, 
where the silence was, and the sun-- 
shine, and the meadow lark’s song, 
and all the unfinished youthfulness 
of a still adolescent earth. Only, 
in the silence and sunshine, the 
earth seemed to wait, as if it bided 
a signal that should wake it some 
day, somehow, to its completion of 
meaning. But Mary—it was no sig- 
nalling for her. For the little 
Sunbeam it was eternal unfulfil- 
ment. 


N ANNY looked like her moth- 

er. Even in her queer and un- 
becoming clumsy garments the child 
was beautiful. But her movements 
were her father’s, quick like his, 
and sure, and fearless, and as she 
played with the flowers her gestures 
were as exquisite as they were trans- 
itory. 

She placed the sprays and clust- 
ers now here, now there, never quite 
satisfied. All the while she chat- 
tered in a jumble of her own, stop- 
ping to laugh, or to ponder—her 
expressions were as varied as her 
movements. Frequently she de- 
manded her grandfather’s attention 
and was content if he answered ab- 
sently, so that he answered. She 
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was used to the rangers’ economy 
of words and in her own play she, 
too, learned this economy, and al- 
ready understood how to draw upon 
her own resources. 

Presently she pulled herself to the 
gypsum stone and hung a scant vine 
over the corner. The effect grati- 
fied her considerably and she clap- 
ped her hands. But with this final 
achievement of ornamentation her 
interest in the flowers culminated. 
For a time she was motionless, like 
a puppy before its next inspiration. 
The inspiration came, and she drew 
near to the stone again and raising 
her body against it she began tracing 
with her tiny brown fingers the 
grooves of the letters carved there by 
Hank’s steady hand: 


Gop Rest Her Sout In PEACE. 


“G-O-D,” “G-O-D,” she said the 
letters over and over, and then 
laughed aloud. She knew the word. 
It was one of the words in her 
primer. “I know that! I know that! 
God, God, God—I know God! 
Grampaw, ain’t this God ?” 

Hank nodded. She was satisfied, 
and now zealous, she commenced 
the next word. She had not seen 
Hank as he sat under the pinyon, 
his head lowered between his great 
shoulders, his eyes staring beyond 
him, his hand clinched, his face full 
of passion and hate. 

And then the child grew insistent. 
He ought to know of this achieve- 
ment of hers. “Grampaw! Here’s 
God! What more is there on here, 
say?” 

He heard the child vaguely. Turn- 
ing, and seeing her radiant, urgent 
face, and the poise of the little elf- 
like body as it hung out towards 
him from the stone, he clinched his 
hand still tighter. Over him in that 
instant flamed all the wrong she 
could not understand, the wrong 
against her and against her mother. 


Nanny’s image was blotted out by 
that of the man who had done all 
this wrong. Oblivious of the child, 
having not even comprehended her 
question, he said with a low and pas- 
sionate distinctness. 

“God damn his soul to hell. God 
damn his soul to hell!’ 

In that moment his hate retrieved 
all the foregoings and repressions 
he had always tried to put upon it 
before, had always managed some- 
how to put upon it here, under the 
pinyon tree. Now he reveled, rioted 
in that sudden freedom. 


N ANNY peered at him under her 

curls. She was a little dubious. 
“Damn-soul” she repeated, and 
ran her fingers along the grooves 
again. They were familiar words, 
she heard them every day about the 
ranch,—but it seemed strange that 


they were here. Yet Grampaw said 
they were. She had asked him, and 


he had said so. But though she 
knew them, she had not learned to 
spell them. Were they in her prim- 
er? “God-damn _ soul-to-hell”— 
she repeated it several times, fixing 
it in her memory. The little range 
children have good memories. They 
must have. 

“Yes, God’s here—but Damn— 
Grampaw, which one’s Damn?” 

He made no answer, and she 
peered again. Suddenly she got to 
her feet, looking at him in naive be- 
wilderment, in which there was 
some concern. 

“Grampaw—?” She said it half 
wheedling, half guilty. Had she 
been naughty? Was he angry with 
her? At home, when she had been 
naughty, Auntie Della punished her 
by not speaking to her. Nanny was 
essentially sociable, and the inflic- 
tion was dread, intolerable. Com- 
ing from Grampaw, it would be 
tragedy. The mere idea of it froze 
her. She ran to him. 
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“Grampaw!” she shrilled. He 
turned to her, and his dulled face 
and gleaming eyes frightened her. 
She clutched his sleeve, and he made 
no sign. She did not know that at 
the moment he was not even seeing 
her. She sank slowly down at his 
side, and broke into quiet weeping. 

At last he began to hear the sub- 
dued sobbing. He looked at her, 
and suddenly clutched her to him. 

“Nanny! What’s the matter? 
Nanny—!” 

In a little storm of distress she 
cried out, what had she done that 
he wouldn’t speak to her? How 
had she been naughty? She didn’t 
mean it—why wouldn’t he speak to 
her? 

He pressed her to him, eagerly 
soothing her, patting her, putting 
back her curls. In his voice she 
caught a note of which she took in- 
stant advantage, the note of self- 
reproach. She no longer felt fright- 
ened, but she permitted a few more 
of these patently effective sobs to 
vent themselves sighingly, while she 
snuggled against him. Then, with 
the tears still streaming, she smiled 
exquisitely. 

“Was I naughty?” 

“You weren’t naughty, Nanny. It 
was me, dear—I was bad.” He 
stared at the stone with its vines 
and flowers, and he saw something 
more besides, he saw Mary Gowan 
looking at him. Mary Gowan had 
clear-seeing, honest eyes. . . . His 
coarsened hand shook as he brushed 
his forehead. 

Nanny gazed at him wonderingly. 
“Then,” she said at last, “Auntie 
Della won’t speak to you—will she? 
But, oh yes, Grampaw,—she will if 
you’re sorry! You're sorry, ain’t 
you? You’re sorry, ain’t you? 
Grampaw ?” 

He looked at the stone. He did 
not know what the child had heard 
him say, he did not know he had 


spoken the words, he remembered 
only the thinking of them. A lark’s 
note sounded from down the arroyo. 

“Nanny” he said, his voice shak- 
ing a little, “it’s time now to plant 
the posies.” He had brought some 
roots and little shrubs with him. 
“You stay right here while I go 
down to the spring to get the water. 
You'll stay right here, won’t you?” 
He knew it was safe; no one ever 
came here, and no one would mo- 
lest the child, anyhow. She laughed 
contentedly. 

At the spring he saw some little 
wild plants of a species of which 
Mary Gowan had been fond, and he 
lingered there some little while, dig- 
ging them and seeking the healthi- 
iest. 


ANNY had felt stealing upon 

her that state of unfair ob- 
literation which grown-ups called 
sleep. She cuddled in the lap-like 
roots of the pinyon and in the very 
midst of the firmest intention not to 
yield to the foe, surrendered smil- 
ingly, and with her head on her 
sunbonnet, was gone. . . . 

But the foe was routed by an out- 
side and untoward rival. Even as 
she opened her eyes and peeped 
around the tree trunk she knew he 
was untoward, inasmuch as he was 
not Grampaw. Besides, he was 
crying, and Grampaw never did that. 
She stretched farther out of her re- 
treat. The peering little face be- 
came solemn, the widening eyes dis- 
tressed. Gradually she slipped out 
from the hiding-place, and stole to- 
ward this strange’ man who cried. 
She stopped just behind him, not 
touching him, but waiting with a 
sort of instinct of patience. But at 
last she reached out her small brown 
hand and pulled his sleeve gently. 

He turned. He was a funny man, 
for he didn’t speak; he just gazed 
at her, his eyes widening like her 
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own. She had never seen tears in 
a man’s eyes before. 

“You’re awful sorry, ain’t you?” 
she said softly. “What have you 
done? Have you been awful, awful 
naughty ?” 

“Nanny!” he cried, low. His 
hands went out slowly toward her. 

“Yes, I’m Nanny. What’s your 
name ?” 

Eagerly, hungrily, he scanned the 
little, unafraid face. His lips trem- 
bled. 

“My name’s Arthur,” he said very 
softly, still looking at her in that 
way that compelled and caressed. 
She felt absolutely in his power, and 
it was a nice feeling. 

“Arthur? Oh—are you any ’la- 
tion to Arthur Babbitt ?” 

“No. No, Nanny,—I’m just Ar- 
thur.” 

She smiled dazzlingly. “I want- 
ed to call my chicky Arthur, but 
Grampaw wouldn’t let me. _ It 
hasn’t no father nor mother, just 
like me. I called it Pansy.” She 
surveyed him genially. “Where do 
you live, Arthur?” 

“Over yonder. What are you do- 
ing here, Nanny?” 

“Grampaw brung me. He’s down 
there getting water for the posies.” 
She pointed to the arroyo. Arthur 
saw no one, but he understood. She 
went on glibly. “See, these are the 
posies. We brung them for Mamma. 
Mamma’s here, you know. This is 
Mamma. Did you know Mamma?” 

He moistened his lips. After a 
pause he said “Yes, Nanny, I knew 
Mamma.” She nodded, and nestled 
closer to him. 

“T like you, Arthur.” She be- 
came conversational, and plunged 
into a torrent of child-talk, all the 
prattle of chickies and horses and 
dogs and kitties, colts and calves, all 
things living and diminutive. He 
listened, his gaze drinking in her 
littk: quick rounded form, her ges- 


tures, the dancing provocative eyes, 
that were Mary Gowan’s eyes gone 
back to babyhood. . . . 

Thinking him absorbed in her lit- 
tle topics she became fertile of them, 
drawing upon all her resources. She 
showed him the plants, the stone— 
and then remembering her latest 
accomplishment, she pointed to the 
simple inscription. She was in- 
spired to a dazzling demonstration. 

“I can read what’s on there, Ar- 
thur. Do you want me to read 
what’s on there?” 

His eyes followed her fingers, and 
he saw the words carved in the 
gypsum. “God rest her soul in 
peace.” His lips twitched. He laid 
his unsteady hand on the child’s 
shoulder, tenderly. 

“Yes, Nanny. I’d like to hear you 
read it. Read it for me, Nanny.” 

She tossed her head and smiled 
brilliantly. 

“God Damn his Soul to Hell!” she 
said distinctly and triumphantly. 
Then she beamed at him. 

He stood up from the ground. 
Nanny, seeing his expression, 
shrank back a little. Then he knelt 
again by her and took her hands in 
his. “Nanny,” he said very gently, 
“tell me who taught you to say 
that ?” 

“Grampaw,” she said. 

“Grampaw? Nanny, dear, think. 
Are you very sure?” 

“Why, yes, ‘cause I ast him, and 
he said so. He said it to me. You 
ast him. He'll teach it to you, too.” 

Again he stood up. Again Nan- 
ny failed to comprehend the results 
of her erudition. He began to pace 
up and down, and she commenced 
to be a little fearful. Her under 
lip bulged out, she twisted her fin- 
gers, she looked up at him sidewise 
from under her curls. 

Then all in a moment he had 
caught her up in his strong arms, 
and holding her near, he began to 
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speak to her quickly, caressingly, 
while his low tones held her spell- 
bound, and the eyes that had won 
Mary Gowan made their new con- 
quest over this baby-girl, this five- 
year-old child who did not even re- 
member him, and yet who was drawn 
to him by some mysterious bond, 
so that even while she listened she 
surrendered. 

Would she come away with him 
on his horsey? Come to a big 
place where there were chickies and 
kitties, and pretty new shoes, and a 
new dress, and ribbons, and candy? 
And dolls, too, big dolls with curly 
hair like hers, that went to sleep 
with their eyes shut just like Nan- 
ny? The child’s own eyes rounded 
and widened, she trembled and jerk- 
ed with excitement, the mere mass 
of the allurements won her. 

“Yes, yes!” she cried shrilly, 
“Take me! Let’s go! Oh Arthur, 
let’s go now!” She clapped her 
hands, rolling her head and laugh- 
ing an elfish challenge to the sky, 
the arroyo, the pinyon-tree. Then 
suddenly her little eel-like body 
straightened in his arms, she went 
rigid with the tension of a new idea. 
With the interrogation in her éyes 
that makes a lie to a child a crime, 
she said “Will Grampaw be there?” 

“What?” he stammered. His sil- 
ence immediately alarmed her. 

“If Grampaw’s going too, I'll go. 
Will Grampaw be there, too?” 

He did not. answer. Against the 
slight weight of her body his breast 
was heaving spasmodically; she 
might have heard his heart thump- 
ing, his breath coming fast against 
her little cheek; but as he began to 
hold her more tightly, to kiss her, 
she struggled stoutly. “I won’t go 
if Grampaw won’t be there!” she 
exclaimed loudly, aggressively, push- 
ing herself away from his shoulder. 

His tight hold relaxed. He held 
her a little from him, looking at her 


with strange eyes, whose passion of 
longing and renunciation she was 
too young to understand, just as she 
could not understand the whiteness 
of his face, the catch in his voice 
as he said reassuringly “All right, 
Nanny. You needn’t go if you don’t 
want to. I won't take you away 
from Grampaw, dearie.” 

“Do you reckon you could?” 

Dike wheeled around. Hank had 
come from behind the _pinyon, 
where he had been standing for sev- 
eral minutes. .. . 

“So,—you—!” said Arthur quiet- 
ly. Without haste he put Nanny on 
the ground, and the two men sur- 
veyed each other, the gnarled elder 
one, full of his hate, the young and 
handsome one, superb still in his 
tali lithe strength. . . . The child 
had run to her grandfather, but 
now, safe within his protection, she 
too, stood looking at Arthur, and 
her momentary distrust vanished. 

“Why did you come here?” 
Hank’s voice, though it was steady, 
had a blanched sound about it, as 
if like his face it had gone white. 
It was full of profound menace. 

The younger man looked full at 
him, and Hank understood the un- 
spoken answer. 

“What right do you think you’ve 
got to come here?” 

“Say that again—to her,” said 
Arthur. Hank moved in front of 
the gypsum stone. 

“Don’t dare to tell me what to 
say or what not to say, Arthur 
Dike. Keep your counsels to your- 
self—and that woman. Go back to 
your adultery-woman, and leave the 
pure alone.” 

Arthur stepped toward him, but 
the sight of the child staring up at 
him with a sort of expectancy re- 
strained him. 

“Gowan,” he said, “let’s not come 
to words here. Why I came back 
is not your affair. It’s mine and 
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Mary’s. She knows why | came 
back—that’s enough for me.” 

“But not for me, by God. ‘This is 
my place, not yours. What does 
Mary Gowan know, that can justify 
you for coming back here? Can 
you bring the dead to life, or right 
wrongs that ended—like this?” 

“No, I can’t right wrongs. I tell 
you, it doesn’t matter to me whether 
you know why I’m here or not. I 
know, and she knows.” 

“Yes?” Hank’s voice was harsh 
under its forced quietness. “And 
whatever it is, it makes it right, I 
suppose. It makes it right that you 
killed her, because you wanted to 
go away with a ” He forgot 
the child’s presence, and gave the 
hotel-woman her title. 

“T didn’t go with her. She fol- 
lowed me. I was never with her 
an hour—not alone with her.” 

“You lie.” 

The red flamed over Dike’s face, 
but once more he succeeded in re- 
straining himself. “That never hap- 
pened,” he said. “I didn’t want the 
hotel-woman.” He spoke wearily, 
as if the tale were too burdensome 
for mere telling. “Gowan, believe 
me or not, as you choose. Mary 
knows why I went away. I cleared 
out because I shot Jeff Williams.” 





“What! You—you?” 

“Vee” 

Hank stepped back, _ staring 
speechless at the other. “And Bige 
Watterson—he—they— ?” 

“T didn’t know, Gowan. I didn’t 


know they suspected Bige, or any- 
one. J never knew about Bige till 
this spring, when I found Ed La- 
mar in Seattle. Ed told me—and 
he told me this.” He pointed to the 
mound under the pinyon. 

Hank’s gaze followed. But in- 
stead of. softening, his face hard- 
ened. “So,” he said, harshly, “you 


couldn’t stay and face it like a man.” 
“Tf I’d been a man then I’d not 





have done it. I’d not have gambled 
and got in with that crowd. But 
even then—oh, that wasn’t it. It 
was the idea of jail. Jail for me, 
that was always free to the sun and 
the wind and the big open world— 
I couldn’t face it. That’s why I 
pulled out. I could start fresh some- 
where else, and reclaim my life— 
and send for her and the baby.” 

“And this is—this is what she 
used to mean when she—” 

“She knew,” said Arthur. “I sent 
word to her—Ed Lamar took it to 
her, she knew everything.” 

“She said you’d come back. If 
you meant to come back—if that’s 
what you told her,—why didn’t you 
come ?” 

“T didn’t say I’d come. But she 
thought I would when I knew about 
Bige Watterson. That was what 
she tried to let me know. Ed never 
found me. I’d gone to Alaska. He 
found me this spring, in Seattle. 
And—I’m here.” 

“You—you’re going to give your- 
self up?” 

“T’ve done it.” 

“What—?” 

“Ed went to Hawkville to-day to 
tell the sheriff. To-morrow Bige will 
be a free man.” 

Hank moved until he leaned his 
arm on the gnarled branch of the 
pinyon. There was a silence. The 
child still hung about her grand- 
father, but she watched them both. 
True child of the range, she knew 
the requirements of silence. 

“Why did I tell you all this?” said 
Arthur at last. “I don’t blame you 
for hating me, Gowan. What else 
could you do? But—after all, I had 
some case against Williams. He had 
done me dirt. They may take that 
into consideration—maybe it won't 
be a life-sentence. Maybe some day 
I’ll come out. And if I do,—this 
child is my child. After all, you 
can’t change that. And teaching her 
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to hate me, to say such words as she 
said just now, in her innocence— 
it’s blasphemy, to teach a baby to 
say that. And to say such words 
against her own father——” 

“Words” broke in Hank, looking 
full at him. “To say words? What 
words? What do you mean?” 

“You don’t know?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 
Arthur’s silence stung him. “Nan- 
ny, what words did I teach you? 
Did I teach you any words?” 

She was bewildered. The scene 
had already strained her faculties. 
She had forgotten the inscription. 

“The words on the stone here,” 
said Arthur softly. She laughed, en- 
lightened, and eager to take her part. 
~ “God damn his soul to hell.” She 
looked for praise. 

Hank seized her hand. “I——I 
taught you that? I told you that 
was on there? Nanny, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Why, yes, Grampaw. Don’t you 
remember, I ast you, and you said 
so?” 

A glimmer of the explanation 
dawned on Hank, but while he 
struggled hopelessly for clear com- 
prehension and for words to ex- 
press it, Arthur knelt down by Nan- 
ny, kissed her tenderly, and then 
standing up, said, “If I do come out, 
I'll want her love, not her hate. 
Gowan, for God’s sake, be careful 

Then he mounted his horse and 
rode away across the range. 


66 HE wanted to come out and get 

you, but I told him, if he did, 
he’d take me, too, for defying the 
law. I’d shoot him, Art, if he tried 
any game like that.” 

“Oh well, Ed,—it doesn’t make 
any difference. Only, I do aim to 
tide in and give myself up of my 
own free act.” The word free ar- 
rested his attention. The last free 
act he would make—for how long? 


Ed was in the window, smoking 
nervously. He and Dike had batch- 
ed here in Dike’s ranch-house since 
they had come from Seattle four 
days ago. Dike had been putting 
his affairs in order. Now everything 
was ready. He stood in the door- 
way, looking out. 

The setting sun had streaked the 
sky with hues that were like some 
wonderful background painted in on 
a canvas before the putting in of 
vast figures for some ethereal, stu- 
pendous allegory. The chill of even- 
ing at great altitudes was already in 
the air. Sky and earth both, in their 
limitless reaches, seemed there, as it 
were, for his eyes to wander in, so 
far and free that even in the grub’s 
space of his prison room he would > 
always remember where his soul had 
gone, unfettered, that last night ; and 
he would remember the symbolism 
of it, that it meant the real freedom 
some day, quite beyond jail walls. 

Then, in the color-filled vastness 
there seemed to be a speck, an atom, 
moving—or, rather, coming nearer 
without motion. In time the motion 
was discernible, and resolved itself 
into the trotting feet of two horses. 
They drew a buckboard. The buck- 
board came nearer; then it was aud- 
ible, with creakings and jinglings. 
Then, at a gate it stopped, and two 
figures, a big one and a little one, 
got out and came toward the door. 

No one spoke. Nanny, half hid- 
den by her grandfather’s gaunt form, 
moved jerkily. 

Arthur knelt on the ground and 
held out his arms to her. For a 
moment she swung on her toes, 
clinging to Hank’s coat. Then like 
a little bird, she flew to her father 
and to the promise of his embrace. 

Arthur held out his hand. It was 
gripped in Hank’s silently. 

The sky turned a soft crimson, 
and the night wind stirred like a 
faint whisper. . . 
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THE FORERUNNER OF THE MOVIE DRAMA DESCRIBED By 
THE PIONEER SCREEN PLAYWRIGHT 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 


Nearly twenty years ago the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, in 
conversation with George R. Wendling, the lyceum orator, said: “Wend- 
ling, the other night I went into a darkened hall filed by a breathlessly at- 
tentive audience. A man on the platform was telling a story. On the sheet 
the story was being unfolded in pictures. All the characters of the story, 
photographed from life, were acting out the drama. The pictures were 
made, and this ‘picture play written by the man who was speaking for all 
the characters. That is genius.” 

The following article is by the writer-artist who invented picture plays, 
who gave them their name twenty-one years ago, and was for many years 
known throughout the country as “the picture play man.” Alexander Black, 
in addition to the novelettes based on his plays (“Miss Jerry,’ “A Capital 
Courtship,” and “The Girl and the Guardsman,”) is the author of “Modern 
Daughters,’ “Richard Gordon,” and “Miss America.” “Therney,” his la- 
test novel, which appeared here two seasons ago, has just been issued in 

















England. 


‘6 HAT is a picture play?” was 

President Cleveland’s ques- 
tion when I had used the term in an 
outline of my mission at the White 
House. 

A prompt effort at description gave 
me the feeling of explaining some- 
thing intricate; for in those days 
saying “a play on a white sheet” was 
not an answer that sufficed. Though 
I took some pains to explain that I 
had written a story which I had cast 
like a play, and that photographs 
from actual scenes and living people 
were flashed consecutively on the 
screen by the aid of a specially de- 
vised stereopticon, while I stood in 
the dark and spoke the lines, the 
President remained mystified. 

“But what am I to do in a picture 
play ?” he demanded. 

I told him that he was to sign a 
bill, and that I wanted a series of 
plates so that they might be blended 











on the screen to give the effect of 
action. 

Access to President Cleveland was 
difficult (only that brilliantly whim- 
sical letter from the late St. Clair 
McKelway could have made it pos- 
sible for me) but, once bidden to the 
White House, you were given to un- 
derstand that he was yours to com- 
mand. And so he found an actual 
bill that was to be signed, and we 
worked out the series of pictures 
quite in accordance with the allusions 
in the story. 

The incident of Mr. Cleveland, 
with its complexity of explanation, 
was so completely typical of my ex- 
periences at the outset of the picture 
play undertaking, that I often find 
myself reverting to it when some 
fresh wonder of expansion empha- 
sizes to-day’s amazing familiarity 
with the photo-drama. 

It is true, also, that I now have 
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the feeling of having imposed upon 
myself considerable, if always inter- 
esting, difficulties by introducing pub- 
lic personages in these early plays. 
Explanations were due to Chauncey 
M. Depew when I asked him to par- 
ticipate in a scene of my first play, 
“Miss Jerry,” laid in his office at 
the Grand Central Station (the hero- 
ine was a newspaper reporter and, 
in fact, as well as by the lines, was 
bewilderingly pretty). They had to 
be made to Thomas B. Reed when he 
left the Speaker’s seat in the House 
of Representatives to give me fifteen 
dramatic minutes in his adjoining of- 
fice. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
British Ambassador; General Gree- 
ley and other public men placed me 
under equal obligations by their co- 
operation in the pictorial phase of my 
experiment. 

The truth is that my first notion of 
a play on a white sheet was in- 
fluenced from the beginning by the 
conviction that the effect should be of 
real life; that is to say, not only as 
to the actual celebrities who might 
be mentioned in the story, but as to 
all the other characters, for which I 
sought those who in each case 
“looked the part,” rather than peo- 
ple of the stage made up to look the 
part. 

Why not have had real actors? I 
did have stage people in some of the 
parts. I shall not forget my indebt- 
edness to William Courtenay, hero of 
the first picture play, who has since 
won so enviable a place on the stage; 
nor to Ernest Hastings, who so con- 
scientiously looked the polished ras- 
cal for the purposes of my story. 

But you are to remember that there 
were no “picture actors” in those 
days and that in photographing a 
series of scenes for a “slow movie” 
effect, the successive poses—action 
split up into fragments—were in 
many respects more irksome to the 
average actor than to the average 
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model or unprofessional person. For 
better or for worse I was my own 
playwright, stage manager and pho- 
tographer, and there was nothing for 
the brave cast but abject obedience 
to the only person who could possibly 
tell how the affair was working out. 
You will believe that it was, as in 
the modern picture drama, a nerve 
twanging matter to produce pictured 
acting susceptible of no_ possible 
mending thereafter. Dumas, when 
he heard of Balzac’s laborious meth- 
od of revision in proof, remarked, 
“T correct myself in the next book.” 
Very often the play-photographer 
must feel that he can but correct him- 
self in the next play, and console 
himself with the reflection that 
wherever his work is bad it can get 
to be no worse. 

My chief anxiety during the 
months in which I was working out 
“Miss Jerry’—the summer of 1894 
had some exhaustingly hot days— 
was the health and the constancy of 
my cast. I could have no understud- 
ies. The camera forbade substitions. 
You couldn’t have Miss Geraldine 
leave the house, in a picture made in 
July, and show her as she reached 
the street, in a picture made in Au- 
gust, as a different person. Also, of 
course, in such a transition, she had 
to wear the same clothes—a necessity 
which only the most scrupulous 
checking up system could satisfy. 
Even the modern picture-dramatist, 
working consecutively, and with am- 
ple resources, cannot avoid these 
dreadful dress anxieties—a first and 
last scene may be made on the same 
occasion for reasons of the setting; 
but his anxieties cannot be so great 
in certain other respects as those of 
the experimenter whose work was 
spread over so many weeks. 


How THE IpEA CAME 


“Miss Jerry” was written in the 
spring of 1894. There were about 
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14,000 words, approximately the 
length of the average stage play. 
The idea of drama on a white sheet 
was a result of my earlier expe- 
riences in exploiting photographs of 
life in an illustrated talk called “Our- 
selves as Others See Us.” Major 
Pond, the lyceum manager, liked this 
snapshot entertainment well enough 
to give me two seasons of wide travel 
and some preparatory knowledge of 
our American audiences. In gather- 
ing suitable pictures from among 
thousands of my own negatives, and 
from the collections of fellow ama- 
teurs who were kind enough to aid 
me in the exploitation, I found many 
parallels of human character. In one 
or two cases there appeared almost a 
story progression in incident, though 
the figures were, of course, various. 
Why not choose characters to illus- 
trate a consecutive story? Why not 
take a series of pictures with the 
same setting so that lantern slides 
might be made to register perfectly 
enough to give the effect of slow 
movement in the figures? Muy- 
bridge and others had done this with 
short series. Edison had expanded 
the idea in much longer series in his 
kinetoscope. 

The prophecies of the experts were 
unanimously against me. On the 
screen, said the mechanical experts, 
the result would be too jerky to give 
any effect of reality. Moreover, pic- 
tures suggesting motion, in large pro- 
jection, would so fatigue the eyes that 
a display of more than a few minutes 
was unthinkable. The art experts 
assured me that the result was cer- 
tain to be stilted and absurd. As one 
prominent painter put it (his later 
recantation was rather handsome) : 
“You know what a photographed 
group is like. Can you fancy any- 
thing stiffer or more unnatural? 
Now, fancy a series! No, it can’t be 
done.” 

The frankness of artists is a great 








stimulus. At one of my first nights 
William J. Baer—who, if he hadn’t 
preferred to be one of the world’s 
best miniature artists could, in my 
opinion, have been more than an 
ordinarily good actor, and almost 
proved it in “A Capital Courtship” 
—remarked to Duffield Osborne at 
the crisis of a snow scene that was 
one of the greatest fizzles I ever ac- 
complished, “The only way Black 
could have made that snow more 
original would have been by having 
it fall upward.” On second thought, 
Baer decided to tell me this himself. 

Well, the insistence that a play 
could not be made with a camera was 
an excellent spur. Certainly I began 
the photographic work in an utterly 
determined mood. The hospitalities 
of the Carbon Studio gave me excel- 
lent working conditions for the in- 
door scenes. The appointments were 
modern and the accessories artistic. 
I picked my cast in great enthusiasm. 
It must have been enthusiasm that 
lured so many good friends from 
desk and studio, that coaxed the la- 
dies into ball dresses at the absurd 
hour of noon, that led the stage 
people into that which was to them 
the blind alley of a wordless drama. 

Accident induced so many changes, 
incident suggested so many more, 
that “Miss Jerry” was largely con- 
trived on the spot. The spot some- 
times was Fifth Avenue. Sometimes 
it was in the slums of Cherry Hill, 
for my newspaper heroine must have 
her adventures. 

Miss Blanche Bayliss, whose face 
had been known to admirers of A. B. 
Wenzell’s drawings, was a heroine 
in more than title. Her first aid in 
costuming saved me from anachro- 
nism and from despair. I didn’t 
drop her over a ship’s side or shoot 
her out of a cannon. But she had 
politer hardships and was inveter- 
ately cheerful through them all. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ADVENTURES AND 
EMBARRASSMENTS 


The outdoor pictures, in a garden, 
at the eyrie of the Weather Bureau, 
on the Brooklyn Bridge, and so 
through the transitions of the story, 
were made with a hand camera, the 
same sort with which I was armed 
when I went to Washington with 
various members of my cast to make 
certain outdoor scenes for a second 
play. If we made ourselves as in- 
conspicuous as possible on these ex- 
peditions, it was because we were 
doing unheard of things, and suffered 
a primitive embarrassment. Work 
for the screen drama exacts no dif- 
fidence to-day. One is permitted to 
be frank about it, and may escape 
much that is disconcerting, though 
curious humanity still delights to get 
in the way. 

Indoor scenes were necessarily 
more artificial. My walls were simu- 
lated by papered or draped screens. 
For daylight effects the top skylight 
shades were drawn and the illumina- 
tion taken largely from the side. To 
suggest evening lighting the upper 
shades were opened. Other special 
effects, such as firelight, called in the 
aid of arc lamps and an amber tint 
for the projecting lantern. You may 
fancy that it was a matter of anxiety 
to blunder in calculation and to be 
forced to reconstruct a scene that 
had been dismantled, for if every ob- 
ject were not in the place it occupied 
in other plates the subsequent effect 
on the screen might well suggest the 
tumbling of a wall picture or the 
mysterious whisking of a chair. 

I remember vividly the deathbed 
scene in which make-up was threat- 
ened by extraordinary heat, and our 
frantic efforts to alleviate the torture 
with electric fans without stirring 
everything that could be stirred (in- 
cluding the heroine’s coiffure) to a 
degree that imperiled the photogra- 
phy. I remember the forgotten 


clothes, the scurrying messengers, 
the belated “props,” as well as the 
inevitable fun of the mishaps and 
the freely invented “lines” to incite 
the needed action. Maybe the her- 
oine’s best compliment had a photo- 
graphic origin. 

“T should rather have your nega- 
tive,” declared the hero, “than any 
other girl’s positive.” 


THe “Stow Movir” AND Motion 
ILLUSION 


It may chance to be worth while 
mentioning here that a “slow movie” 
like “Miss Jerry” could not picture 
quick action of any sort, except by 
suggestion. I chose the instants just 
before or just after the quick action, 
covering the deleted action, where it - 
was not sufficiently suggested, in that 
spoken obligato that accompanied the 
pictures. The slower action was 
readily suggested by the dissolving 
lantern. Some of those who paid me 
the compliment of following the pic- 
ture play method in later “picture 
comedies,” and “picture dramas”— 
there was a suspicion at one time that 
“picture play” or “photo-play” as 
descriptive terms might be my pat- 
ented or copyrighted property— 
failed to realize in advance this lim- 
itation of the method, and the effect 
of action was proportionately lost. 

While the consecutive negatives 
were roughly registered by the rigid- 
ity of the camera, much of more ex- 
act registering remained to be done 
in making the lantern slides for the 
screen. In dissolving one picture 
into another, successful illusion, as I 
have suggested, depended upon the 
accuracy with which every station- 
ary object in the scene as shown in 
one slide met the lines of the same 
image as shown in the succeeding 
slide. 

This is the basis of the illusion of 
motion. Every picture for a screen 
has to be absolutely still to be pro- 
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jected. This is why “moving pic- 
tures” is a less accurate designation 
than “motion pictures.” The film 
picture in the reel of a motion picture 
projection apparatus is halted, un- 
covered, covered again and moved on 
fourteen or more times in a second. 
That trait of our retina in holding 
every image-sensation for approxi- 
mately a seventh of a second, results 
in a blending of the separated still 
pictures and the illusion of motion. 

The elemental slow motion effect 
of these first picture plays, while 
basically the same, made, of course, 
but a limited call on this faculty of 
the eyes, for the changes occurred 
but four times in a minute. It was 
a hand-whittled effect compared with 
the work of exquisite machinery. 

When Dr. Seth Low asked me 
how I “kept the picture still and 
moved the figures,” I knew that my 
laborious registering had begun an 
illusion, even if this illusion was one 
that I couldn’t complete. 


THE First PERFORMANCE 


Dr. Low’s question came at the 
“dress rehearsal” in the Carbon 
Studio on the evening of October 9, 
1894. This trial of “Miss Jerry” be- 
came more than a synchronization of 
pictures and monologue; John Hyatt 
Brewer, with organ and piano, im- 
provised a musical undertone which 
I shall always gratefully recall as a 
strong support to my lame reading. 

I was, indeed, mach awed by my 
first private audiences. To confess 
my text at first hand before William 
Dean Howells, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Frank Stockton, Brander 
Matthews, Margaret Deland, Edward 
Everett Hale, and other distinguished 
writing folk, made me feel scarcely 
less reckless than in the display of 
pictured drama before men like Sar- 
gent and Saint Gaudens. 

Mr. Howells surely was right in 
telling me, with regard to the initial 





trial, that two hours was too long. 
My humiliation at the thought of 
having bored him was softened when, 
a few weeks later, he came to an- 
other performance with his daughter. 
I was very glad that in the interval 
“Miss Jerry” had been cut and 
speeded up to an hour and a half’s 
length. 

Frank Stockton’s whimsical doubt 
whether his “Tale of Negative Gray- 
ity” could be translated into a picture 
play, was based on my limited real- 
ism. There is no reason why it 
shouldn’t be done to-day. We have 
seen Cyclops lift off the top of the 
mountain and hurl it after the escap- 
ing Ulysses. 

Speaking of realism, let me con- 
fess that I hampered myself by the 
severe logic of the play form. A 
pictured curtain rose and fell. There 
were three acts and a “curtain call.” 
The picture space had the form of 
a proscenium arch. I endeavored to 
keep the figures the same height 
throughout. While there seems to 
be less than the needed nicety in the 
opening and closing of the modern 
screen play, there can be no doubt of 
the big advantage gained by forget- 
ting the stage in concentrating on 
one or two figures, and in giving 
them the full screen for all the em- 
phasis there may be in this method. 
The interest of the spectator is now, 
and should be, the basis of treatment. 
If a ring on the heroine’s hand is 
the focal point of interest, enlarging 
that hand to the limits of the screen, 
so that hand and ring are clearly to 
be studied by the man in the back 
seat, is as if the narrator had invited 
you forward to the very verge of 
the action, or had come toward you 
fully to meet the curiosity of the 
moment. A use of this method 


would have saved me much labor. 
While the “Dream of Fair Wom- 

en” in “Miss Jerry” introduced the 

illustration of a character’s thoughts 
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by the simple use of the superim- 
posed image, blended and retired, a 
vast range of illusion was impos- 
sible to this halting method. The 
perfected motion picture machine 
opened the door to modern inventive 
device. A stupendous industry, 
backed by millions in money, with 
armies of trained camera actors, led 
by masters of the new medium of 
expression, have introduced an as- 
tonishingly powerful element into the 
field of pictorialized fiction. 

“It is so inevitable,” said Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale at Boston the first 
night, “that I’m chagrined to think I 
didn’t invent it myself!” To-day it 
is easier than it was then to think 
of it as inevitable. To be sure, I had 
expected that the outlines of the 
dream would be realized much soon- 
er. So did most of the commentators 
on the primitive plays. The view of 
many of the printed comments was 
that “Miss Jerry” was “a prophecy” 
of what might be expected when Mr. 
Edison’s kinetoscope idea had been 
developed to the point where sus- 
tained action might be effectively 
translated upon the screen. Oddly it 
was more than sixteen years after the 
slow-motion “Miss Jerry” that full 
length plays in full motion began to 
appear. 

The delay had not been due to 
mechanical difficulties alone. It is 
true that the first full motion pictures 
were trying to the eyes, so trying that 
five minutes seemed to approximate 
the limit of sustained attention. But 
the picture play as a popular insti- 
tution had to find itself—and its au- 
diences. The immense duplication 
was too fantastically unthinkable 
even for a dream. Everything as- 
sociated with a picture play and its 
putting forward was to me a matter 
of nicety, of. cautious delicacy, of 
lantern difficulties, of special skill 
in the operator, of laboriously syn- 
chronized smoothness. 


Of course I was told that if I 
wanted to get rich I must duplicate 
my plays. This was just as plain at 
the end of five years as at the be- 
ginning. The thought of a single 
duplicate gave me a chill. Arrtistic- 
ally the plays might have been dup- 
licated, but artistically I could not 
have afforded to duplicate them on 
any basis that would have been prof- 
itable. This is to say that only a 
good reader (they forgave bad read- 
ing in the author) in partnership 
with a highly skilled operator could 
have worked out the salvation of the 
idea. And this explains why the first 
picture plays remained for so many 
years a one-man experiment. 

To-day no reader is needed; and 
the modern projection machine runs 
by amotor. The contrast is as wide 
as between a medieval pen-made 
pamphlet and a modern newspaper. 

There is nothing preposterous in 
paying a Mary Pickford two thou- 
sand dollars a week when you con- 
sider that this art which needs no 
translator is distributed to the ends 
of the earth, and may be presented 
in the smallest village precisely as 
it appears in the finest theater. 

Literally the screen play has made 
all the world a stage—and an audi- 
torium. Because it is an art, it can 
be vulgar as well as powerful. Be- 
cause it holds the attention of so 
many millions of eyes and minds, it 
can misuse its power. Because it 
must be spawned so prodigiously, it 
is always in danger of becoming thin 
and cheap. These are trite misgiv- 
ings. I have no doubt they said the 
same sort of thing about the first 
printing types. The interesting fact 
to realize—and this is trite, too—is 
that the picture play has only passed 
from the period of infancy to that of 
ambitious and sometimes ungainly 
youth. As a field for the exercise 
of the human imagination it surely 
offers an extraordinary challenge. 
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LD AB HERRICK, so most 
people called him. Not that he 
was actually old: the term was an 
expression of liking rather than any 
reflection on his years. He lived in 
an old-fashioned house—old-fash- 
ioned, that is, for New York—on the 
south side of West Twentieth Street ; 
once upon a time, but that was long 
ago, quite a fashionable quarter. A 
pleasant house it was, with bow win- 
dows from which one caught a 
glimpse of the Hudson and could see 
the ships passing. The house, to- 
gether with Mrs. Travers, had been 
left him by a maiden aunt. An 
“apartment” would, of course, have 
been more suitable to a bachelor of 
simple habits, but the situation was 
convenient from a journalistic point 
of view ; and for fifteen years Abner 
Herrick had lived and worked there. 
Then one evening, after a three 
days’ absence, Abner Herrick re- 
turned to West Twentieth Street 
bringing with him a little girl 
wrapped up in a shawl, and a wooden 
box tied with a piece of cord. He 
put the box on the table; and the 
young lady, loosening her shawl, 
walked to the window and sat down 
facing the room. 

Mrs. Travers took the box off the 
table and put it on the floor (it was 
quite a little box) and waited. 

“This young lady,” explained Ab- 
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ner Herrick, “is Miss Ann Kavanagh, 
daughter of—of an old friend of 
mine.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Travers, and re- 
mained still expectant. 

“Miss Kavanagh,” continued Ab- 
ner Herrick, “will be staying with us 
for—” He appeared to be uncertain 
of the length of Miss Kavanagh's 
visit. He left the sentence unfinished 
and took refuge in more pressing 
questions. 

“What about the bedroom on the 
second floor? Is it ready? Sheets 
aired—all that sort of thing?” 

“Tt can be,” replied Mrs. Travers. 
The tone was suggestive of judgment 
reserved. 

“I think, if you don’t mind, Mrs. 
Travers, that we’d like to go to bed 
as soon as possible.” From force 
of habit Abner S. Herrick in speak- 
ing employed, as a rule, the editorial 
“we.” “We have been traveling all 
day and we are very tired. To-mor- 
row morning—” 

“I’d like some supper,” said Miss 
Kavanagh from her seat in the win- 
dow, without moving. 

“Of course,” agreed Miss Kav- 
anagh’s host with a feeble pretense 
that the subject had been on the tip 
of his tongue. As a matter of fact, 
he really had forgotten all about it. 
“We might have it up here while the 
room is being got ready. Perhaps—” 
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“A soft boiled egg and a glass of 
milk, if you please, Mrs. Travers,” 
interrupted Miss Kavanagh, still 
from her seat at the window. 

“T’ll see about it,” said Mrs. Trav- 
ers and went out, taking the quite 
small box with her. 


UCH was the coming into this 

story of Ann Kavanagh at the 
age of eight years; or as Miss Kav- 
anagh herself would have explained, 
had the question been put to her, 
eight years and seven months; for 
Ann Kavanagh was a precise young 
lady. She was not beautiful—not 
then. She was much too sharp fea- 
tured; the little pointed chin pro- 
truded into space to quite a danger- 
ous extent. Her large dark eyes 
were her one redeeming feature. 
But the level brows above them were 
much too ready for their frown. A 
sallow complexion and nondescript 
hair deprived her of that charm of 
coloring on which youth can gener- 
ally depend for attraction, whatever 
its faults of form. Nor could it 
truthfully be said that sweetness of 
disposition afforded compensation. 

“A self-willed, cantankerous little 
imp I call her,” was Mrs. Travers’ 
comment, expressed after one of the 
many trials of strength between 
them, from which Miss Kavanagh 
had as usual emerged triumphant. 

“It’s her father,” explained Abner 
Herrick, feeling himself unable to 
contradict. 

“It’s unfortunate,” answered Mrs. 
Travers. “Whatever it is.” 

To Uncle Ab himself, as she had 
come to call him, she could on oc- 
casion be yielding and affectionate; 
but that, as Mrs. Travers took care 
to point out to her, was a small 
thing to her credit. 

“If you had the instincts of an 
ordinary Christian child,” explained 
Mrs. Travers to her, “you’d be think- 
ing twenty-four hours a day of what 


you could do to repay him for all his 
loving kindness to you; instead of 
causing him, as you know you dv, a 
dozen heartaches in a week. You’re 
an ungrateful little monkey; and 
when he’s gone—” 

Upon which Miss Kavanagh, not 
waiting to hear more, flew upstairs, 
and locking herself in her own room, 
gave herself up to howling and re- 
morse ; but was careful not to emerge 
until she felt bad tempered again, and 
able, should opportunity present it- 
self, to renew the contest with Mrs. 
Travers unhampered by sentiment. 

But Mrs. Travers’ words had sunk 
in deeper than that good lady herselt 
had hoped; and one evening when 
Abner Herrick was seated at his desk _ 
penning a scathing indictment of the 
President for lack of firmness and 
decision on the tariff question, Ann, 
putting her thin arms round his neck 
and rubbing her little sallow face 
against his right-hand whisker, took 
him to task on the subject. 

“You’re not bringing me up prop- 
erly—not as you ought to,” explained 
Ann. “You give way to me too 
much, and you never scold me.” 

“Not scold you!” exclaimed Abner, 
with a certain warmth of indigna- 
tion. “Why, I’m doing it—” 

“Not what I call scolding,” con- 
tinued Ann. “It’s very wrong of you. 
I shall grow up horrid, if you don’t 
help me.” 

As Ann, with great clearness, 
pointed out to him, there was no one 
else to undertake the job with any 
chance of success. If Abner failed 
her, then she supposed there was no 
hope for her: she would end by be- 
coming a wicked woman, and every- 
body (including herself) would hate 
her. It was a sad prospect. The 
contemplation of it brought tears to 
Ann’s eyes. 

He saw the justice of her complaint 
and promised to turn over a new leaf. 
He honestly meant to do so; but like 
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many another repentant sinner found 


himself feeble before the difficulties 


of performance. He might have suc- 
ceeded better had it not been for her 
soft, deep eyes beneath her level 
brows. 

“You're not much like your moth- 
er,” so he explained to her one day, 
“except about the eyes. Looking into 
your eyes I can almost see your 
mother.” 

He was smoking a pipe beside the 
fire, and Ann, who ought to have 
been in bed, had perched herself upon 
one of the arms of his chair and was 
kicking a hole in the worn leather 
with her little heels. 

“She was very beautiful, my moth- 
er, wasn’t she?” suggested Ann. 

Abner Herrick blew a cloud from 
his pipe and watched carefully the 
curling smoke. 

“In a way, yes,” he answered. 
“Quite beautiful.” 

“What do you mean, ‘In a way’,” 
demanded Ann with some asperity. 

“It was a spiritual beauty, your 
mother’s,” Abner explained. “The 
soul looking out of her eyes. I don’t 
think it possible to imagine a more 
beautiful disposition than your moth- 
er’s. Whenever I think of your 
mother,” continued Abner after a 
pause, “Wordsworth’s lines always 
come into my mind.” 

He murmured the quotation to 
himself but loud enough to be heard 
by sharp ears. Miss Kavanagh was 
mollified. 

“You were in love with my moth- 
er, weren’t you?” she questioned him 
kindly. 

“Yes, I suppose I was,” mused 
Abner, still with his gaze upon the 
curling smoke. 

“What do you mean by ‘you sup- 
pose you were’?” snapped Ann. 
“Didn’t you know ?” 

The tone recalled him from his 
dreams. 

“IT was in love with your mother 
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very much,” he corrected himself, 
turning to her with a smile. 

“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 
asked Ann. ‘“Wouldn’t she have 
you?” 

“T never asked her,” explained Ab- 
ner. 

“Why not?” persisted Ann, return- 
ing to asperity. 

He thought a moment. “You 
wouldn’t understand,” he told her. 
“Yes, I would,” retorted Ann. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” he contra- 
dicted her quite shortly. They were 
both beginning to lose patience with 
one another. “No woman ever 
could.” 

“T’m not a woman,” explained Ann, 
“and I’m very smart. You've said 
so yourself.” 

“Not so smart as all that,” growled 
Abner. “Added to which it’s time 
for you to go to bed.” 

Her anger with him was such that 
it rendered her absolutely polite. It 
had that occasional effect upon her. 
She slid from the arm of his chair 
and stood beside him, a rigid figure 
of frozen feminity. 

“I think you are quite right, Uncle 
Herrick. Good night!” But at the 
door she could not resist a parting 
shot. 

“You might have been my father 
and then perhaps she wouldn’t have 
died. I think it was very wicked of 
you.” - 

After she was gone Abner sat gaz- 
ing into the fire, and his pipe went 
out. Eventually the beginnings of a 
smile stole to the corners of his 
mouth, but before it could spread any 
further he dismissed it with a sigh. 


ABNER. for the next day or two, 
feared a renewal of the con- 
versation, but Ann appeared to have 
forgotten it; and as time went by it 
faded from Abner’s own memory, 
until one evening quite a long time 
after. 


























The morning had brought him his 
English mail. It had been arriving 
with some regularity and Ann had 
noticed that Abner always opened it 
before his other correspondence. 
One letter he read through twice, and 
Ann, who was pretending to be read- 
ing the newspaper, felt that he was 
looking at her. 

“I have been thinking, my dear,” 
said Abner, “that it must be rather 
lonely for you here, all by yourself.” 

“It would be,” answered Ann, “if I 
were here all by myself.” 

“I mean,” said Abner, “without 
any other young person to talk to 
and—and to play with.” 

“You forget,” said Ann, “that I’m 
nearly thirteen.” 

“God bless my soul,” said Abner. 
“How time does fly!” 

“Who is she?” asked Ann. 

“It isn’t a ‘she’,” explained Abner. 
“Its a ‘he.’ Poor little chap lost his 
mother two years ago, and now his 
father’s dead. I thought—it oc- 
curred to me we might put him up 
for a time. Look after him a bit. 
What do you think? It would make 
the house more lively, wouldn’t it?” 

“It might,” said Ann. 

She sat very silent, and Abner, 
whose conscience was troubling him, 
watched her a little anxiously. After 
a time she looked up. 

“What’s he like?” she asked. 

“Precisely what I am wondering 
myself,” confessed Abner. “We 
shall have to wait and see. But his 
mother—his mother,” repeated Ab- 
ner, “was the most beautiful woman 
I have ever known. If he is any- 
thing like she was as a girl—” he left 
the sentence unfinished. 

“You have not seen her since— 
since she was young?” asked Ann. 

Abner shook his head. “She mar- 
ried an Englishman. He took her 
back with him to London.” 

“I dislike Englishmen,” said Ann. 
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“They have their points,” sug- 
gested Abner. “Besides, boys take 
after their mother, they say.” And 
Abner rose and gathered his letters 
together. 

Ann remained very thoughtful all 
that day. In the evening, when Ab- 
ner for a moment laid down his pen 
for the purpose of relighting his pipe, 
Ann came to him, seating herself on 
the corner of the desk. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that’s why 
you never married Mother.” 

Abner’s mind at the moment was 
much occupied with the Panama 
Canal. 

“What mother?” he asked. 
“Whose mother ?” 

“My mother,” answered Ann. “I 
suppose men are like that.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
said Abner, dismissing altogether the 
Panama Canal. 

“You loved my mother very 
much,” explained Ann with cold de- 
liberation. “She made you think of 
Wordsworth’s perfect woman.” 

“Who told you all that?” demand- 
ed Abner. 

“You did.” 

“T did?” 

“It was the day you took me away 
from Miss Carew’s because she said 
she couldn’t manage me,” Ann in- 
formed him. 

“Good Lord! Why, that must be 
two years ago,” mused Abner. 

“Three,” Ann corrected him. “All 
but a few days.” 

“I wish you’d use your memory 
for things you’re wanted to remem- 
ber,” growled Abner. 

“You said you had never asked 
her to marry you,” pursued Ann re- 
lentlessly, “you wouldn’t tell me why. 
You said I shouldn’t understand.” 

“My fault,” muttered Abner. “I 
forget you’re a child. You ask all 
sorts of questions that never ought 
to enter your head, and I’m fool 
enough to answer you.” 
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One small tear that had made its 
escape unnoticed by her was steal- 
ing down her cheek. He wiped it 
away and took one of her small paws 
in both his hands. 

“T loved your mother very dearly,” 
he said gravely. “I had loved her 
from a child. But no woman will 
ever understand the power that 
beauty has upon a man. You see, 
we're built that way. It’s Nature’s 
lure. Later on, of course, I might 
have forgotten; but then it was too 
late. Can you forgive me?” 

“But you still love her,” reasoned 
Ann through her tears; “or you 
wouldn’t want him to come here.” 

“She had such a hard time of it,” 
pleaded Abner. “It made things 
easier to her, my giving her my word 
that I would always look aiter the 
boy. You'll help me?” 

“T’ll try,” said Ann. But there 
was not much promise in the tone. 


OR did Matthew Pole himself, 

when he arrived, do much to 
help matters. He was so hopelessly 
English. At least, that was the way 
Ann put it. [le was shy and sensi- 
tive. It is a trying combination. It 
made him appear stupid and con- 
ceited. A lonely childhood had rend- 
ered him unsociable, unadaptable. A 
dreamy, imaginative temperament 
imposed upon him long moods of si- 
lence; a liking for long solitary 
walks. For the first time Ann and 
Mrs. Travers were in agreement. 

“A sulky young dog,” commented 
Mrs. Travers. “If I were your uncle 
I’d look out for a job for him in San 
Francisco.” 

“You see,” said Ann in excuse for 
him. “It’s such a foggy country, 
England. It makes them like that.” 

“It’s a pity they can’t get out of it,” 
said Mrs. Travers. 

Also, sixteen is an awkward age 
for a boy. Virtues still in the chrys- 
alis state are struggling to escape 
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from their parent vices. Pride, an 
excellent quality making for cour- 
age and patience, still appears in the 
swathings of arrogance. Sincerity 
still expresses itself in the language 
of rudeness. Kindness itself is apt 
to be mistaken for amazing impert- 
inence and love of interference. 

It was kindness—a genuine desire 
to be useful—that prompted him to 
point out to Ann her undoubted 
faults and failings, and nerved him 
to the task of bringing her up in the 
way she should go. Mrs. Travers 
had long since washed her hands of 
the entire business. Uncle Ab, as 
Matthew also called him, had proved 
himself a weakling. Providence, so 
it seemed to Matthew, must have 
been waiting impatiently for his ad- 
vent. Ann at first thought it was 
some new school of humor. When 
she found he was serious she set her- 
self to cure him. But she never did. 
He was too conscientious for that. 
The instincts of the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend to humanity were 
already too strong in him. There 
were times when Abner almost 
wished that Matthew Pole, Sr., had 
not died. 

But he did not lose hope. At the 
back of his mind was the fancy that 
these two children of his loves would 
come together. Nothing is quite so 
sentimental as a healthy old bachelor. 
He pictured them making unity from 
his confusions, in imagination heard 
the patter on the stairs of tiny feet. 
To all intents and purposes he would 
be a grandfather. Priding himself on 
his cunning, he kept his dream to 
himself, as he thought, but underesti- 
mated, as usual, Ann’s smartness. 

For days together she would follow 
Matthew with her eyes; watching 
him from behind her long lashes, lis- 
tening in silence to everything he 
said, vainly seeking to find points in 
him. He was unaware of her gen- 
erous intentions. He had a vague 
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feeling he was being criticised. He 
resented it even in those days. 

“I do try,” said Ann suddenly one 
evening apropos of nothing at all. 
“No one will ever know how hard 
I try not to dislike him.” 

Abner looked up. 

“Sometimes,” continued Ann, “I 
tell myself I have almost succeeded. 
And then he will go and do some- 
thing that will bring it all on again.” 

“What does he do?” asked Abner. 

“Oh, I can’t tell you,” confessed 
Ann. “If I told you, it would sound 
as if it was my fault. It’s all so 
silly. And then he thinks such a lot 
of himself. If one only knew why! 
He can’t tell you himself when you 
ask him.” 

“You have asked him?” queried 
Abner. 

“IT wanted to know,” explained 
Ann. “I thought there might be 
something in him that I could like.” 

“Why do you want to like him?” 
asked Abner, wondering how much 
she had guessed. 

“TI know,” wailed Ann. “You are 
hoping that when I am grown up I 
shall marry him. And I don’t want 
to. It’s so ungrateful of me.” 

“Well, you’re not grown up yet,” 
Abner consoled her. “And so long 
as you are feeling like that about it, 
I’m not likely to want you to marry 
him.” 

“It would make you so happy,” 
sobbed Ann. 

“Yes, but we’ve got to think of 
the boy, don’t forget that,” laughed 
Abner. “Perhaps he might object.” 

“He would. I know he would,” 
cried Ann with conviction. “He’s no 
better than I am.” 

“Have you been asking him to?” 
demanded Abner, springing up from 
his chair. 

“Not to marry me,” explained Ann. 
“But I told him he was an unnatural 
little beast not to try to like me when 
he knew how you loved me.” 


“Helpful way of putting it,” 
growled Abner, “and what did he 
say to that?” 

“Admitted it,” flashed Ann indig- 
nantly. “Said he had tried.” 

Abner succeeded in persuading her 
that the path of dignity and virtue 
lay in her dismissing the whole sub- 
ject from her mind. 


H® had made a mistake, so he 
told himself. Age may be at- 
tracted by contrast, but youth has no 
use for its opposite. He would send 
Matthew away. He could return for 
week-ends. Continually so close to 
one another, they saw only one an- 
other’s specks and flaws; there is 
no beauty without perspective. Mat- 
thew wanted the corners rubbed off 
him, that was all. Mixing more with 
men, his priggishness would be 
laughed out of him. Otherwise he 
was quite a decent youngster, clean- 
minded, high-principled. Clever, 
too; he often said quite unexpected 
things. With approaching woman- 
hood, changes were taking place in 
Ann. Seeing her every day one 
hardly noticed them; but there were 
times when standing before him 
flushed from a walk, or bending over 
him to kiss him before starting for 
some friendly dance, Abner would 
blink his eyes and be puzzled. The 
thin arms were growing round and 
firm; the sallow complexion warm- 
ing into olive; the once patchy, 
mouse-colored hair darkening into a 
rich harmony of brown. The eyes 
beneath her level brows, that had 
always been her charm, still remind- 
ed Alcer of her mother; but there 
was more light in them, more dan- 
ge~. 
“T’ll run down to Albany and talk 
to Jephson about him,” decided Ab- 
ner. “He can come home on Sat- 
urdays.” 
The plot might have succeeded: 
one never can tell. But a New York 
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blizzard put a stop to it. The cars 
broke down and Abner, walking 


home in thin shoes from a public 
meeting, caught a chill, which, be- 
ing neglected, proved fatal. 

Abner was troubled as he lay upon 
his bed. The children were sitting 
very silent by the window. He sent 
Matthew out on a message, and then 
beckoned Ann to come to him. He 
loved the boy, too, but Ann was 
nearer to him. 

“You haven’t thought any more?” 
he whispered, “about—” 

“No,” answered Ann. 
wished me not to.” 

“You must never think,” he said, 
“to show your love for my memory 
by doing anything that would not 
make you happy. If I am anywhere 
around,” he continued with a smile, 
“it will be your good I shall be 
watching for, not my own way. You 
will remember that?” 

He had meant to do more for 
them, but the end had come so much 
sooner than he had expected. To 
Ann he left the house (Mrs. Travers 
had already retired on a small pen- 
sion) and a sum that, judiciously in- 
vested, the friend and attorney 
thought, should be sufficient for her 
needs; even supposing—the friend 
and attorney, pausing to dwell upon 
the oval face with its dark eyes, left 
the sentence unfinished. 

To Matthew he wrote a loving let- 
ter enclosing a thousand dollars. He 
knew that Matthew, now in a posi- 
tion to earn his living as a journal- 
ist, would rather have taken nothing. 
It was to be looked upon merely as 
a parting gift. Matthew decided to 
spend it on travel. It would fit him 
the better for his journalistic career, 
so he explained to Ann. But in his 
heart he had other ambitions. 

S O there came an evening when 
Ann stood waving a handker- 
chief as a great liner cast its moor- 


“You 
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ings. She watched it till its lights 
grew dim and then returned to West 
Twentieth Street. Strangers would 
take possession of it on the morrow. 
Ann had her supper in the kitchen in 
company with the nurse, who had 
stayed on at her request; and that 
night, slipping noiselessly from her 
room, she lay upon the floor, her head 
resting against the arm of the chair 
where Abner had been wont to sit 
and smoke his evening pipe: some- 
how it seemed to comfort her. And 
Matthew the while, beneath the 
stars, was pacing the silent deck of 
the great liner and planning out the 
future. 

To only one other being had he 
ever confided his dreams. She lay 
in the churchyard; and there was 
nothing left to encourage him but his 
own heart. But he had no doubts. 
He would be a great writer. His 
two hundred pounds would support 
him till he had gained a foothold. 
After that he would climb swiftly. 
He had done right, so he told him- 
self, to turn his back on journalism; 
the grave of literature. He would 
see men and cities, writing as he 
went. Looking back, years later, he 
was able to congratulate himself on 
having chosen the right road. He 
thought it would lead him by easy 
ascent to fame and fortune. It did 
better for him than that. It led 
him through poverty and loneliness, 
through hope deferred and _heart- 
ache, through long nights of fear, 
when pride and confidence fell from 
him, leaving him only the courage to 
endure. 

His great poems, his brilliant es- 
says had been rejected so often that 
even he himself had lost all love for 
them. At the suggestion of an edi- 
tor more kindly than the general 
run, and urged by need, he had writ- 
ten some short pieces of a less ambi- 
tious nature. It was in bitter disap- 
pointrnent he commenced them, re- 
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garding them as mere pot-boilers. 
He would not give them his name. 
He signed them “Aston Rowant.” It 
was the name of the village in Ox- 
fordshire where he had been born. 
It occurred to him by chance. It 
would serve the purpose as well as 
another. As the work progressed it 
grew upon him. He made his stor- 
ies out of incidents and people he 
had seen; everyday comedies and 
tragedies that he had lived among; 
of things that he had felt ; and when, 
after their appearance in the maga- 
zine, a publisher was found willing 
to make them into a book, hope re- 
vived in him. 

It was but short-lived. The few 
reviews that reached him contained 
nothing but ridicule. So he had no 
place even as a literary hack! 

He was living in Paris at the time, 
in a noisy, evil-smelling street lead- 
ing out of the Quai Saint Michel. 
He thought of Chatterton, and would 
loaf on the bridges looking down 
into the river where the drowned 
lights twinkled. 

And then one day there came to 
him a letter, sent on to him from the 
publisher of his one book. It was 
signed “Sylvia,” nothing else, and 
bore no address. Matthew picked 
up the envelope. The postmark was 
“London, S.E.” 

It was a childish letter. A pros- 
perous, well-fed genius, familiar 
with such, might have smiled at it. 
To Matthew in his despair it brought 
healing. She had found the book 
lying in an empty railway carriage; 
and undeterred by moral scruples 
had taken it home with her. It had 
remained forgotten for a time, until, 
when the end really seemed to have 
come, her hand by chance had fallen 
on it. She fancied some kind little 
wandering spirit—the spirit perhaps 
of someone who had known what it 
was to be lonely and sad and just 
about broken almost, must have 


maneuvered the whole thing. It had 
seemed to her as though some strong 
and gentle hand had been laid upon 
her in the darkness. She no longer 
felt friendless. And so on. 

The book, he remembered, con- 
tained a reference to the magazine 
in which the sketches had first ap- 
peared. She would be sure to have 
noticed this. Through it he would 
send her his answer. He drew his 
chair up to the flimsy table; and all 
that night he wrote. 

He did not have to think. It 
came to him, and for the first time 
since the beginning of things he had 
no fear of its not being accepted. 
It was mostly about himself and the 
rest was about her, but to most of 
those who read it two months later 
it seemed to be about themselves. 
The editor wrote a charming letter, 
thanking him for it; but at the time 
the chief thing that worried him was 
whether “Sylvia” had seen it. He 
waited anxiously for a few weeks, 
and then received her second letter. 
It was a more womanly letter than 
the first. She had understood the 
story and her words of thanks al- 
most conveyed to him the flush of 
pleasure with which she had read it. 
His friendship, she confessed, would 
be very sweet to her and still more 
delightful the thought that he had 
need of her; that she also had some- 
thing to give. She would write, as 
he wished, her real thoughts and 
feelings. They would never know 
one another and that would give her 
boldness. They would be comrades, 
meeting only in dreamland. 


[% this way commenced the whim- 

sical romance of Sylvia and As- 
ton Rowant: for it was too late now 
to change the name; it had become a 
name to conjure with. The stories, 
poems, and essays followed now in 
regular succession. The anxiously 
expected letters reached him in or- 
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derly procession. They grew in in- 
terest, in helpfulness. They became 
the letters of a wonderfully sane, 
broad-minded, thoughtful woman. 
A woman of insight, of fine judg- 
ment. Their praise was rare enough 
to be precious. Often they would 
contain just criticism, tempered by 


sympathy, lightened by humor. Of 
her troubles, sorrows, fears, she 


came to write less and less, and even 
then not until they were past and she 
could laugh at them. The subtlest 
flattery she gave him was the sug- 
gestion that he had taught her to put 
these things into their proper place. 
Intimate, self-revealing as her letters 
were, it was curious he never shaped 
from them any satisfactory image of 
her. A brave, kind, tender woman. 
A self-forgetting, quickly-forgiving 
woman. A many-sided woman, re- 
sponding to joy, to laughter; a 
merry lady, at times. Yet by no 
means a perfect woman. There 
could be flashes of temper, one felt 
that; occasional unreasonableness ; 
quite often occasional unreasonable- 
ness; a tongue that could be cutting. 
A sweet, restful, greatly-loving wom- 
an, but still 2 woman: it would be 
wise to remember that. So he read 
her from her letters. But herself, the 
eyes, and hair, and lips of her, the 
voice and laugh and smile of her, the 
hands and feet of her, always they 
eluded him. 

He was in Alaska one spring, 
where he had gone to collect mater- 
ial for his work, when he received 
the last letter she ever wrote him. 
They neither of them knew then that 
it would be the last. She was leav- 
ing London, so the postscript in- 
formed him, sailing on the following 
Saturday for New York, where for 
the future she intended to live. 

It worried him, that postscript. 
He could not make out for a long 
time why it worried him. Suddenly, 


in a waste of endless snows, the ex- 
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planation flashed across him. Sylvia 
of the letters was a living woman! 
She could travel—with a box, he 
supposed, possibly with two or three, 
and parcels. Could take tickets, 
walk up a gangway, stagger about a 
deck feeling, maybe, a little seasick. 
All these years he had been living 
with her in dreamland she had been, 
if he had only known it, a Miss Some- 
body-or-other, who must have stood 
every morning in front of a looking- 
glass with hair pins in her mouth. 
He had never thought of her doing 
these things: it shocked him. He 
could not help feeling it was indeli- 
cate of her: coming to life in this 
sudden, uncalled-for manner. 

He struggled with this new con- 
ception of her and had almost for- 
given her, when a further and still 
more startling suggestion arrived to 
plague him. If she really lived, why 
should he not see her, speak to her? 
So long as she had remained in her 
hidden temple, situate in the vague 
recesses of London, S.E., her letters 
had contented him. But now that 
she had moved, now that she was no 
longer a voice but a woman! Well, 
it would be interesting to see what 
she was like. He imagined the intro- 
duction: “Miss Somebody-or-other, 
allow me to present to you Mr. Mat- 
thew Pole.” She would have no idea 
he was Aston Rowant. If she hap- 
pened to be young, beautiful, in all 
ways satisfactory, he would an- 
nounce himself. How astonished, 
how delighted she would be. 

But if not! If she were elderly, 
plain. The wisest, wittiest of wom- 
en have been known to have an in- 
cipient moustache. A beautiful spir- 
it can, and sometimes does, look out 
of goggle eyes. Suppose she suf- 
fered from indigestion and had a 
shiny nose! Would her letters ever 
again have the same charm for him? 
Absurd that they should not. But 
would they? 
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The risk was too great. Giving 
the matter long and careful consid- 
eration he decided to send her back 
into dreamland. 

But somehow she would not go 
back into dreamland, would persist 
in remaining in New York, a living, 
breathing woman. 

Yet even so, how could he find 
her? He might, say, in a poem con- 
vey to her his desire for a meeting. 
Would she comply? And if she did, 
what would be his position, suppos- 
ing the inspection to result unfav- 
orably for her? Could he, in effect, 
say to her: “Thank you for letting 
me have a look at you; that is all 1 
wanted. Goodbye?” 


HE must, she should remain in 

dreamland. He would forget 
her postscript; in future throw her 
envelopes unglanced at into the 
wastepaper basket. Having by this 
simple exercise of his will replaced 
her in London, he started himself 
for New York—on his way back to 
Europe, so he told himself. Still, 
being in New York, there was no 
reason for not lingering there a while 
if merely to renew old memories. 

Of course if he had really wanted 
to find Sylvia it would have been 
easy from the date upon the envelope 
to have discovered the ship “sailing 
the following Saturday.” Passen- 
gers were compelled to register their 
names in full, and to state their in- 
tended movements after arrival in 
America. Sylvia was not a common 
Christian name. By the help of a 
five-dollar bill, or two——. The 
idea had not occurred to him before. 
He dismissed it from his mind and 
sought a quiet hotel up-town. 

New York was changed less than 
he had anticipated. West Twentieth 
Street in particular was precisely as, 
leaning out of the cab window, he 
had looked back upon it ten years 
ago. Business had more and more 


taken possession of it but had not as 
yet altered its appearance. His con- 
science smote him, as he turned the 
corner, that he had never once writ- 
ten to Aun. tle had meant to, it 
goes without saying, but during those 
urst years of struggle and failure his 
pride had held him back. She had 
always thought him a fool; he had 
felt she did. He would wait till he 
could write to her of success, of vic- 
tory. And then when it had slowly, 
almost imperceptibly arrived—! He 
wondered why he never had. Quite 
a nice little girl, in some respects. 
If only she had been less conceited, 
less self-willed. Also rather a pretty 
girl she had shown signs of becom- 
ing. There were times—He remem- 
bered an evening before the lamps 
were lighted. She had fallen asleep 
curled up in Abner’s easy chair, one 
small hand resting upon the arm. 
She had always had quite attrac- 
tive hands—a little too thin. Some- 
thing had moved him to steal across 
softly without waking her. He 
smiled at the memory. 

And then her eyes, beneath the 
level brows! It was surprising how 
Ann was coming back to him. Per- 
haps they would be able to tell him, 
the people of the house, what had 
become of her. If they were decent 
people, they would let him wander 
round a while. He would explain 
that he had lived there in Abner 
Herrick’s time. The room in which 
they had sometimes been agreeable 
to one another while Abner, pretend- 
ing to read, had sat watching them 
out of the corner of an eye. He 
would like to sit there for a few mo- 
ments, by himself. 


H E forgot that he had rung the 

bell. A very young servant 
had answered the door and was star- 
ing at him. He would have walked 
in if the small servant had not 
planted herself deliberately in his 








way. It recalled him to himself. 

“I beg pardon,” said Matthew, 
“but would you please tell me who 
lives here ?” 

The small servant looked him up 
and down with growing suspicion. 

“Miss Kavanagh lives here,” she 
said. “What do you want?” 

The surprise was so great, it rend- 
ered him speechless. In another mo- 
ment the small servant would have 
slammed the door. 

“Miss Ann Kavanagh?” he in- 
quired, just in time. 

“That’s her name,” admitted the 
small servant, less suspicious. 

“Will you please tell her Mr. Pole 
—Mr. Matthew Pole,” he requested. 

“T’ll see first if she is in,” said the 
small servant, and shut the door. 

It gave Matthew a few minutes to 
recover himself, for which he was 
glad. Then the door opened again 
suddenly. 

“You are to come upstairs,” said 
the small servant. 

It sounded so like Ann, that. It 
quite put him at his ease. He fol- 
lowed the small servant up the stairs. 

“Mr. Matthew Pole,” she an- 
nounced severely, and closed the 
door behind him. 

Ann was standing by the window 
and came to meet him. It was in 
front of Abner’s empty chair that 
they shook hands. 

“So you have come back to the old 
house,” said Matthew. 

“Yes,” she answered. “It never 
let well. The last people who had it 
gave it up at Christmas. It seemed 
the best thing to do, even from an 
economical point of view. 

“What have you been doing all 
these years?” she asked him. 

“Oh, knocking about,” he an- 
swered. “Earning my living.” He 
was curious to discover what she 
thought of Matthew, first of all. 

“It seems to have agreed with 
you,” she commented, with a glance 
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that took him in generally, including 
his clothes. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I have had 
more luck than perhaps | deserved.” 
“T am glad of that,” said Ann. 

He laughed. “So you haven't 
changed so very much,” he said. 
“Except in appearance.” 

“Tsn’t that the most important part 
of a woman,” suggested Ann. 

“Yes,” he answered, thinking. “I 
suppose it is.” 

She was certainly very beautiful. 

“How long are you stopping in 
New York?” she asked him. 

“Oh, not long,” he explained. 

“Don’t leave it for another ten 
years,” she said, “without letting me 
know what is happening to you. 
We didn’t get on very well together, 
as children; but we mustn’t let him 


think we’re not friends. It would 


hurt him.” 

She spoke quite seriously, as if she 
were expecting Old Ab any moment 
to open the door and join them. In- 
voluntarily Matthew glanced round 
the room. Nothing seemed altered. 
The worn carpet, the faded curtains, 
Abner’s easy chair, his pipe upon the 
corner of the mantelpiece beside the 
vase of spills. 

“It is curious,” he said, “finding 
this vein of fancy, of tenderness in 
you. I always regarded you as such 
a practical, unsentimental young per- 
son.” 

“Perhaps we neither of us knew 
each other too well, in those days,” 
she answered. 

The small servant entered with the 
tea. 

“What have you been doing with 
yourself?” he asked, drawing his 
chair up to the table. 

She waited till the small servant 
had withdrawn. 

“Oh, knocking about,” she an- 
swered. “Earning my living.” 

“It seems to have agreed with 
you,” he repeated, smiling. 
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“It’s all right now,” she answered. 
“It was a bit of a struggle at first.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “Life doesn’t 
temper the wind to the human lamb. 
But was there any need in your 
case?” he asked. “I thought—” 

“Oh, that all went,” she explained. 
“Except the house.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Matthew. “I 
didn’t know.” 

“Oh, we have been a couple of 
pigs,” she laughed, replying to his 
thoughts. “I did sometimes think of 
writing you. I kept the address you 
gave me. Not for any assistance, I 
wanted to fight it out for myself. 
But I was a bit lonely.” 

“Why didn’t you?” he asked. 

She hesitated fora moment. “It’s 
rather soon to make up one’s mind,” 
she said, “but you seem to me to have 
changed. Your voice sounds so dif- 
ferent. But as a boy—well, you 
were a bit of a prig, weren’t you? 
I imagined you writing me good ad- 
vice and excellent short sermons. 
And it wasn’t that that I was want- 
ing.” 

“T think I understand,” he said. 
“I’m glad you got through. What 
is your line?” he asked. “Journal- 
ism ?” 

“No,” she answered. 
opinionated.” 

She opened a bureau that had al- 
ways been her own and handed him 
a program. Miss Ann Kavanagh, 
Contralto, was announced on it as 
one of the chief attractions. 

“T didn’t know you had a voice,” 
said Matthew. 

“You used to complain of it,” she 
reminded him. 

“Your speaking voice,” he cor- 
rected her. “And it wasn’t the qual- 
ity of that I objected to. It was the 
quantity.” 

She laughed. . “Yes, we kept our- 
selves pretty busy, bringing one an- 
other up,” she admitted. 

They talked a while longer: of Ab- 


“Too self- 


ner and his kind, quaint ways ; of old 
friends. Ann had lost touch with 
most of them. She had studied sing- 
ing in Brussels, and afterwards her 
master had moved to London and she 
had followed him. She had only 
just lately returned to New York. 

The small servant entered to clear 
away the tea things. She said she 
thought that Ann had rung. Her 
tone implied that anyhow it was time 
she had. Matthew rose and Ann 
held out her hand. 

“T shall be at the concert,” he said. 

“It isn’t till next week,” Ann re- 
minded him with a note of interro- 
gation in her voice. 

“Oh, I’m not in any particular 
hurry,” said Matthew. “Are you 
generally in of an afternoon?” 

“Sometimes,” said Ann. 


H£® thought as he sat watching 

her from his chair the evening 
of the concert that she was one of 
the most beautiful women he had 
ever seen. Her voice was not great. 
She had warned him not to expect 
too much. 

“Tt will never set the Thames on 
fire,” she had said. “I thought at 
first that it would. But such as it is, 
I thank God for it.” 

It was worth that. It was sweet 
and clear and had a tender quality. 

Matthew waited for her at the end. 
She was feeling well disposed to- 
wards all creatures and accepted his 
suggestion of supper with gracious 
condescension. 

He had called on her once or twice 
during the preceding days. It was 
due to her after his long neglect of 
her, he told himself, and had found 
improvement in her. But to-night 
she seemed to take a freakish pleas- 
ure in letting him see that there was 
much of the old Ann still left in her: 
the frank conceit of her; the amaz- 
ing self-opinionatedness of her; the 
waywardness, the wilfulness, the un- 
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reasonableness of her; the general 
uppishness and dictatorialness of 
her; the contradictoriness and flat 
impertinence of her; the swift tem- 
per and exasperating tongue of her. 

It was almost as if she were warn- 
ing him. “You see, I am _ not 
changed, except as you say, in ap- 
pearance. I am still Ann, with all 
the old faults and faitings that once 
made life in the same house with me 
a constant trial to you. Just now my 
very imperfections appear charms, 
You have been looking at the sun— 
at the glory of my face, at the won- 
der of my arms and hands. Your 
eyes are blinded. But that will pass. 
And underneath I am still Ann. Just 
Ann.” 

They had quarreled in the cab on 
the way home. He forgot what it 


was about, but Ann had said some 
quite rude things, and her face not 
being there in the darkness to ex- 


cuse her, it had made him very an- 
gry. She had laughed again on the 
steps and they had shaken hands. 
But walking home through the still 
streets Sylvia had plucked at his el- 
bow. 

What fools we mortals be! espe- 
cially men. Here was a noble wom- 
an—a restful, understanding, tender- 
ly loving woman ; a woman as nearly 
approaching perfection as it was safe 
for a woman to go. This marvel- 
ous woman was waiting for him with 
outstretched arms (why should he 
doubt it?), And just because Nature 
had at last succeeded in making a 
temporary success of Ann’s skin and 
had fashioned a rounded line above 
her shoulder-blade! It made him 
quite cress with himself. Ten years 
ago she had been gawky and sallow- 
complexioned. Ten years hence she 
might catch the yellow jaundice and 
lose it all. Passages in Sylvia’s let- 
ters returned to him. He remem- 
bered that far-off evening in his 
Paris attic when she had knocked at 
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his door with her great gift of 
thanks ; recalled how her soft shadow 
hand had stilled his pain. He spent 
the next two days with Sylvia. He 
re-read all her letters, lived again the 
scenes and moods in which he had 
replied to them. 

Her personality still defied the ef- 
forts of his imagination, but he ended 
by convincing himself that he would 
know her when he saw her. But 
counting up the women on Fifth 
Avenue towards whom he had felt 
instinctively drawn and finding that 
the number had already reached 
eleven, he began to doubt his intuition. 
On the morning of the third day he 
met Ann by chance in a bookseller’s 
shop. Her back was towards him. 
She was glancing through Aston 
Rowant’s latest volume. 

“What I,” said the cheerful young 
lady who was attending to her, “like 
about him is that he understands 
women so well.” 

“What I like about him,” said 
Ann. “Is that he doesn’t pretend 
to.” 

“There’s something in that,”agreed 
the cheerful young lady. “They say 
he’s here in New York.” 

Ann looked up. 

“So I’ve been told,” said the cheer- 
ful young lady. 

“T wonder what he’s like?” said 
Ann. 

“He wrote for a long time under 
another name,” volunteered the 
cheerful young lady. “He’s quite an 
elderly man.” 

It irritated Matthew. 
without thinking. 

“No, he isn’t,” he said. 
quite young.” : 

The ladies turned and looked at 
him. 

“You know him?’ queried Ann. 
She was most astonished, and ap- 
peared disbelieving. That irritated 
him further. 


He spoke 
“He's 
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“If you care about it,” he said. 
“I will introduce you to him.” 

Ann made no answer. He bought 
a copy of the book for himself; and 
they went out together. They turned 
towards the park. 

Ann seemed thoughtful. “What is 
he doing here in New York?” she 
wondered. 

“Looking for a lady named Syl- 
via,” answered Matthew. 


E thought the time was come to 

break it to her that he was a 
great and famous man. Then per- 
haps she would be sorry she had said 
what she had said, in the cab. See- 
ing he had made up his mind that his 
relationship to her in the future 
would be that of an affectionate 
brother, there could be no harm in 
also letting her know about Sylvia. 
That also might be good for her. 

They walked two blocks before 
Ann spoke. Matthew, anticipating 
a pleasurable conversation, felt no 
desire to hasten matters. 

“How intimate are you with him?” 
she demanded. “I don’t think he 
would have said that to a mere ac- 
quaintance.” 

“I’m not a mere acquaintance,” 
said Matthew. “I’ve known him a 
long time.” 

“You never told me,” complained 
Ann. 

“Didn’t know it would 
you,” replied Matthew. 

He waited for further questions 
but they did not come. At Thirty- 
fourth Street he saved her from be- 
ing run over and killed, and again at 
Forty-second Street. Just inside the 
park she stopped abruptly, and held 
out her hand. 

“Tell him,” she said, “that if he is 
really serious about finding Sylvia, 
I may—I don’t say I can—but I may 
be able to help him.” 

He did not take her hand but stood 
stock still in the middle of the path 


interest 


and stared at her, dumfounded. 

“You!” he said. “You know her?” 

She was prepared for his surprise. 
She was also prepared—not with a 
lie, that implies evil intention. Her 
only object was to have a talk with 
the gentleman and see what he was 
like before deciding on her future 
proceedings. Let us say, with a 
plausible story. 

“We crossed on the same boat,” 
she said. “We found there was a 
good deal in common between us. 
She—she told me things.” When 
you came to think it out it was al- 
most the truth. 

“What is she like?” 
Matthew. 

“Oh just—well not exactly—” It 
was an awkward question. Then 
came to her relief the reflection that 
there was really no need for her to 
answer it. 

“What’s it got to do with you?” 
she said. 

“IT am Aston Rowant,” said Mat- 
thew. 

Central Park, together with the 
universe in general, fell away and 
disappeared. Somewhere out of 
chaos was sounding a plaintive 
voice: “What is she like? Can’t you 
tell me? Is she young or old?” 

It seemed to have been going on 
for ages. She made one supreme, 
gigantic effort, causing Central Park 
to reappear, dimly, faintly, but 
it was there again. She was sitting 
on a seat. Matthew—Aston Row- 
ant, whatever it was—was seated be- 
side her. 

“You’ve seen her? 
like ?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

He was evidently very cross with 
her. It seemed so unkind of him. 

“Why can’t you tell me—or, why 
won’t you tell me. Do you mean 
she’s too awful for words?” 

“No, certainly not—as a matter of 
fact—” 


demanded 


What is she 
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“Well, what ?” 

She felt she must get away or 
there would be hysterics somewhere. 
She sprang up and began to walk 
rapidly towards the gate. He fol- 
lowed her. A stout policeman who 
had been keeping his eye on them 
made it into a procession of three. 

“T’ll write you,” said Ann. 

“But why—?” 

“T can’t,” said Ann, “I’ve got a re- 
hearsal.” 

A car was passing. She made a 
dash for it and clambered on. Be- 
fore he could make up his mind it 
had gathered speed. He scowled at 
the stout policeman and turned back 
into the park. 


NN let herself in with her key. 

She called downstairs to the 
small servant that she wasn’t to be 
disturbed for anything. She threw 
her hat on to the piano and locked 
the door. 

So it was to Matthew that for six 
years she had been pouring out her 
inmost thoughts and feelings. It was 
to Matthew that she had laid bare 
her tenderest, most sacred dreams! 
It was at Matthew’s feet that for six 
years she had been sitting, gazing up 
with respectful admiration, with rev- 
erential devotion! She recalled her 
letters, almost passage for passage, 
till she had to hold her hands to her 
face to cool it. Her indignation, 
one might almost say fury, lasted till 
tea time. 

In the evening—it was in the even- 
ing time that she had always written 
to him—a more reasonable frame of 
mind asserted itself. After all it was 
hardly his fault. He couldn’t have 
known who she was. He didn’t 
know now. She had wanted to write. 
Without doubt he had helped her, 
comforted her loneliness; had given 
her a charming friendship, a delight- 
ful comradeship. Much of his work 
had been written for her, to her. It 
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was fine work. She had been proud 
of her share in it. Even allowing 
that there were faults: irritability, 
shortness of temper, a tendency to 
bossiness! Underneath it all was a 
man. The gallant struggle, the dif- 
ficulties overcome, the long suffering, 
the high courage—all that she, read- 
ing between the lines, had divined of 
his life’s battle! Yes, it was a man 
she had worshiped. A woman need 
not be ashamed of that. As Mat- 
thew he had seemed to her conceited, 
priggish, As Aston Rowant she 
wondered at his modesty, his pa- 
tience. 

And all these years he had been 
dreaming of her; had followed her 
to New York: had 

There came a sudden mood so 
ludicrous, so absurdly unreasonable 
that Ann herself stopped to laugh at 
it. Yet it was real and it hurt. He 
had come to New York thinking of 


Sylvia, yearning for Sylvia. He had 
come to New York with one desire: 


to find Sylvia. And the first pretty 
woman that had come across his path 
had sent Sylvia clean out of his head. 
There could be no question of that. 
When Ann Kavanagh stretched out 
her hand to him in that very room a 
fortnight ago he had stood before 
her dazzled, captured. From that 
moment Sylvia had been tossed aside 
and forgotten. Ann Kavanagh 
could have done what she liked with 
him. She had quarreled with him 
that evening of the concert. She had 
meant to quarrel with him. She 
could not tell herself why she had 
meant to quarrel with him. It didn’t 
matter now. And then for the first 
time he had remembered Sylvia. 
That was her reward—Sylvia’s; it 
was Sylvia she was thinking of—for 
six years’ devoted friendship ; for the 
help, the inspiration she had given 
him. 

As Sylvia, she suffered from a 
very genuine and explainable wave 
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of indignant jealousy. As Ann, she 
admitted he ought not to have done 
it, but felt there was excuse for him. 
Between the two she feared her mind 
would eventually give way. On the 
morning of the second day she sent 
Matthew a note asking him to call 
in the afternoon. Sylvia might be 
there or she might not. She could 
not answer for the lady, but would 
mention it to her. 


HE dressed herself in a quiet, 

dark-colored frock. It seemed 
noncommittal and suitable to the oc- 
casion. It also happened to be the 
color that best suited her. She would 
not have the lamps lighted. 

Matthew arrived in a dark blue 
serge suit and a blue necktie, so that 
the general effect was quiet. Ann 
greeted him with friendliness and put 
him with his face to what little light 
there was. She chose for herself the 
window-seat. Sylvia had not ar- 
rived. She might be a little late, that 
is, if she came at all. 

They talked about the weather for 
a while. Matthew was of the opinion 
they were going to have some rain. 
Ann, who was in one of her contra- 
dictory moods, thought there was 
frost in the air. 

“What did you say to her?” he 
asked. 

“Sylvia? Oh, what you told me,” 
replied Ann. “That you had come 
to New York to—to look for her. 
That you were mad to know what 
she was like.” 

“What did she say?” he asked. 

“Said you’d taken your time about 
it,” retorted Ann. 

Matthew looked up with an injured 
expression. 

“It was her own idea that we 
should never meet,” he explained. 

“Um!” Ann grunted. 

“What do you think yourself she 
will be like?” she continued. “Have 
you formed any notion?” 


“It is curious,” he replied. “I have 
never been able to conjure up any 
picture of her, until just now.” 

“Why ‘just now’?” demanded Ann. 

“I had an idea I should find her 
here when I opened the door,” he 
answered. “You were standing in 
the shadow. It seemed to be just 
what I had expected.” 

“You would have been satisfied ?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

There was silence for a moment. 

“Uncle Ab made a mistake,” he 
continued. “He ought to have sent 
me away. Let me come home now 
and then.” 

“You mean,” said Ann, “that if 
you had seen less of me you might 
have liked me better.” 

“Quite right,” he admitted. “We 
never see the things that are always 
there.” 

“A thin, gawky girl with a bad 
complexion,” she suggested. “Would 
it have been of any use?” 

“You must always have been won- 
derful with those eyes,” he answered. 
“And your hands were beautiful even 
then.” 

“T used to cry sometimes when I 
looked at myself in the glass as a 
child,” she confessed. “My hands 
were the only thing that consoled 
me.” 

“T kissed them once,” he told her. 
“You were asleep, curled up in Uncle 
Ab’s chair.” 

“T wasn’t asleep,” said Ann. 

She was seated with one foot 
tucked underneath her. She didn’t 
look a bit grown-up. 

“You always thought me a fool,” 
he said. 

“It used to make me so angry with 
you,” said Ann, “that you seemed to 
have no go, no ambition in you. I 
wanted you to wake up—do some- 
thing. If I had known you were a 
budding genius—” 

“I did hint it to you,” said he. 
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“Oh, of course, it was all my 
fault,” said Ann. 

He rose. “You think she means 
to come?” he asked. Ann also had 
risen. 

“Is she so very wonderful?” she 
asked. 

“I may be exaggerating to my- 
self,” he answered. “But I am not 
sure that I could go on with my work 
without her—not now.” 

“You forgot her,” flashed Ann. 
“till we quarreled in the cab.” 

“T often do,” he confessed. “Till 
something goes wrong. Then she 
comes tome. As she did on that first 
evening, six years ago. You see I 
have been more or less living with 
her since then,” he added with a 
smile. 

“In dreamland,” 
him. 

“Yes, but in my case,” he an- 
swered, “the best part of my life is 
passed in dreamland.” 

“And when you are not in dream- 
land?” she demanded. “When you’re 
just irritable, short-tempered, cranky, 
Matthew Pole. What’s she going to 
do about you then?” 

“She'll put up with me,” said Mat- 
thew. 

“No, she won’t,” said Ann. “She'll 
snap your head off. Most of the 
‘putting up with,’ you'll have to do.” 

He tried to get between her and the 
window but she kept her face close 
to the pane. 

“You make me tired with Sylvia,” 
she said. “It’s about time you did 
know what she’s like. She’s just a 
commonplace, short-tempered, dis- 
agreeable — if-she-doesn’t-get-her- 
own-way, unreasonable woman. 
Only more so.” 

He drew her away from the win- 
dow by brute force. 

“So you’re Sylvia,” he said. 

“T thought that would get it into 
your head,” said Ann. 


Ann _ corrected 
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T was not at all the way she had 

meant to break it to him. She 
had meant the conversation to be 
chiefly about Sylvia. She had a high 
opinion of Sylvia, a much higher 
opinion than she had of Ann Kavan- 
agh. If he proved to be worthy of 
her—of Sylvia that is—then, with 
the whimsical smile that she felt be- 
longed to Sylvia, she would remark 
quite simply, “Well, what have you 
got to say to her?” 

What had happened to interfere 
with the program was Ann Kavan- 
agh. It seemed that Ann Kavan- 
agh had disliked Matthew Pole less 
than she had thought she did. It 
was after he had sailed away that 
little Ann Kavanagh had discovered 
this. If only he had shown a little 
more interest in, a little more ap- 
preciation of Ann Kavanagh! He 
could be kind and thoughtful in a 
patronizing sort of way. Even that 
would not have mattered if there had 
been any justification for his airs of 
superiority. 

Ann Kavanagh who ought to have 
taken a back seat on this occasion, 
had persisted in coming to the front. 
It was so like her. 

“Well,” she said. 
going to say to her?” 
it in, after all. 

“I was going,” said Matthew, “to 
talk to her about Art and Literature, 
touching maybe upon a few other 
subjects. Also, I might have sug- 
gested our seeing each other again 
once or twice, just to get better ac- 
quainted: And then I was going 
away.” 

“Why going away?” asked Ann. 

“To see if I could forget you.” 

She turned to him. The fading 
light was full upon her face. 

“I don’t believe you could, again,” 
she said. 

“No,” he agreed. 
couldn’t.” 

“You're sure there’s nobody else,” 


“What are you 
She did get 


“I’m afraid I 
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said Ann, “that you’re in love with. trembling. Her voice sounded hard. 


Only us two?” He came and stood beside her. “I 
“Only you two,” he said. want Ann,” he said. 
She was standing with her hand on She held out her hand to him. 

old Abner’s empty chair. “You’ve “I’m so glad you said Ann,” she 


got to choose,” she said. She was laughed. 


UNDER CANVAS 
BY JOYCE KILMER 


HE boom and blare of the big brass band is cheering to my heart 
And I like the smell of the trampled grass and elephants and hay. 
I take off my hat to the acrobat with his delicate strong art, 
And the motley mirth of the chalk-faced clown drives all my care away. 


I wish I could feel as they must feel, these players brave and fair, 
Who nonchalantly juggle death before a staring throng. 

It must be fine to walk a line of silver in the air 
And to cleave a hundred feet of space with a gesture like a song. 


Sir Henry Irving never knew a keener, sweeter thrill 
Than that which stirs the breast of him who turns his painted face 
To the circling crowd who laugh aloud and clap hands with a will 
As a tribute to the clown who won the great wheel-barrow race. 


Now, one shall work in the living rock with a mallet and a knife, 

And another shall dance on a big white horse that canters round a ring, 
By another’s hand shall colors stand in similitude of life; 

And the hearts of the three shall be moved by one mysterious high thing. 


For the sculptor and the acrobat and the painter are the same. 
They know one hope, one fear, one pride, one sorrow and one mirth, 
And they take delight in the endless fight for the fickle world’s acclaim ; 
For they worship art above the clouds and serve her on the earth. 


But you, who can build of the stubborn rock no form of loveliness, 
Who can never mingle the radiant hues to make a wonder live, 

Who can only show your little woe to the world in a rhythmic dress— 
What kind of a counterpart of you does the three-ring circus give? 


Well—here in the little side-show tent to-day some people stand, 
One is a giant, one a dwarf, and one has a figured skin, 

And each is scarred and seared and marred by Fate’s relentless hand, 
And each one shows his grief for pay, with a sort of pride therein. 


You put your sorrow into rhyme and want the world to look; 

You sing the news of your ruined hope and want the world to hear; 
Their woe is pent in a canvas tent and yours in a printed book. 

O, poet with the broken heart, salute your brothers here! 
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BY GERTRUDE CHANDLER WARNER 


, VERYONE in Edgewood knew 
that Miss Anne Humphreys 
didn’t have any money—just things. 
And everyone in Edgewood knew she 
didn’t have any relatives—only 
friends. However, without money, 
except a thousand dollar annuity to 
keep up her place, and notwithstand- 
ing her friends, she lived in a Colon- 
ial house on Maple Street in a riot 
of luxury. All of Miss Anne’s his- 
tory was common property in Edge- 
wood; we knew the hour when she 
cut off her coupons, and the days 
when bridget made her a blueberry 
pie, and when she made doughnuts. 
And it was this familiarity with her 
habits of life. and incidentally her 
family tree—the fact that it was 
merely one straight trunk—that ex- 
plains the attitude taken by all of 
us, her friends. 

She was an only child of an only 
child; all her grandaunts and uncles 
died the second hard winter after the 
Pilgrims landed. Her parents in di- 
rect line had been wealthy in their 
day, and it was their things that she 
had in her house. She slept every 
night in a mahogany four-post, car- 
riage-top bed that was draped in 
white linen that came from India and 
had been embroidered in English 
daisies and forget-me-nots all around 
the edge by her great-grandmother. 
They say that one square, four 
inches by four, cut from the valance 
and applied to a handkerchief would 
sell for $5.75 at any antique store, 
and anybody having the least sense 
of measurement could tell at a glance 
that there could be not an inch less 
than thirty yards of it fluted around 
the edges of that bed, without a sign 


of a break in it anywhere. Well, ali 
of Miss Anne’s things matched the 
bed ; it was impossible to sit and visit 
with Miss Anne without noticing her 
furniture. And most unfortunately, 
Miss Anne had a great peculiarity. 
She couldn’t bear to have you men- 
tion a thing in the house. Why she 
felt so about it I never could make 
out. Perhaps she thought that as 
long as we all knew she hadn’t any 
relatives we, as her nearest friends, 
expected to be willed some of the old 
things, and she took any reference to 
anything special as a real bid for it 
after she’d died. For instance, if a 
caller said, “O, Miss Humphreys, 
what a dear old brass candlestick!” 
she'd call that equivalent to a caller 
sitting in my parlor and sniffing and 
snilfling and finally saying, “O, Miss 
Harrington, do I smell new buns? 
And aren’t they too fragrant and 
tantalizing?” Of course I’d give her 
a bun and be glad to, but Miss Anne 
didn’t want to will away some article 
every time she had visitors, and that 
does seem sensible reasoning to me. 
She wanted folks to come and see 
her, not her things. It seems easy 
to visit a pretty old lady with hair 
that curled naturally and cheeks that 
reddened a soft rose color when she 
got interested, and who had a good 
straight spine and wore black silk 
afternoon dresses, draped and 
fringed and pleated, whatever the 
styles happened to be—and not think 
anything about the furniture. But 
we couldn’t seem to compass it in 
Edgewood. 

First thing we knew, we'd be 
stroking the carved open hand (all 
four fingers and a thumb) on the arm 




















of our chair and be gazing right at 
the davenport in the corner (1798), 
and then we'd blush and look straight 
at Miss Anne, and we’d seem to look 
clear through her at the blue and 
white landscape wallpaper that was 
put on in 1776 and hadn’t been 
touched since, except that an artist 
had retouched some of the soiled 
parts and restored a place that a 
door knob had bumped in. 

And you’d think that if we couldn’t 
stand the parlor furniture, we could 
keep our minds on our own business 
in the kitchen, but no woman who 
knew values and had the craze we 
had, could sit still in a handmade 
Windsor chair and look dumbly at 
the ten rows of pewter cooking dishes 
with bullet holes through two of the 
platters, and one spoon a little 
jammed in the bowl where Benedict 
Arnold dropped it and stepped on it 
with a spurred boot. No, sir, the 
parlor was the best place for us when 
it came to that. We simply couldn’t 
help it, being moderr. enough to know 
the value of everything and it made 
us uneasy for fear we’d say some- 
thing that would make her angry; 
when she resented anything she 
showed it pretty plainly—so we'd 
get real heated inside before the 
visit was over and I felt like saying 
when I went, “I wouldn’t eat your 
old buns, if you were to hand me 
one, fresh from the oven.” 

The upshot of it was that we 
didn’t go there very often, for Edge- 
wood folks don’t like to be on tenter- 
hooks all the time; they like to feel 
free to say, “Isn’t your Dutch mar- 
quetry chest a beauty? And I wish 
I had one like it.” Sally Bird even 
went so far as to say, “I shan’t go 
near Miss Anne at all, except once 
a year when she gives her tea and 
everybody’ll be there to bear the 
brunt of it—equally—even if I am 
her next door neighbor and ought to 
be able to go right in and sit before 
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her fireplace and admire her fire-dogs 
if I want to.” 

But with the dropping off of her 
callers, Miss Anne failed to see the 
foolishness of her peculiarity. Folks 
seldom do see the foolishness of their 
own faults. And ’twas about this 
time—when we neighbors had really 
just held a council of war, blowing 
off steam to each other at a mission- 
ary meeting, and had divided off the 
year between us, some of us promis- 
ing to call each Wednesday, for it 
did seem a shame to neglect her en- 
tirely, she was so delightful when 
you did lead her off the scent of 
mercenary topics—that Harriet Law- 
rence commenced going there. Har- 
riet was eighteen, pretty as a picture 
and sweet as a peach, and had been’ 
one year at college and was going 
through if the funds held out. How 
I happen to know this story about 
Harriet is because she told it all over 
town as soon as it happened—in the 
nicest sort of way, just as if it were 
a common, everyday occurrerice— 
and it certainly was a wise thing to 
do, for it stopped folks’ talking. The 
best kind of neighbors will talk, you 
know. 

Miss Anne liked Harriet’s coming 
from the first, and she even let Har- 
riet exclaim over her furniture and 
ask for its story. One day Har- 
riet was sitting on a footstool at Miss 
Anne’s feet (a little bandy-legged 
footstool made of satinwood covered 
with Dutch embroidery—-1677), and 
Harriet put her head down on Miss 
Anne’s knee and said real wistful and 
earnest (Harriet meant it, she’s no 
sham), “Miss Anne, I wish you’d 
put it in writing that you know I 
come to see you and not your furni- 
ture. I’m afraid folks are thinking 
that I’m trying to get you to will me 
your things, and if they say much 
more I can’t come to see you.” 

Miss Anne sits up straighter than 
ever for a minute, and then she bends 
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over and strokes Harriet’s hair and 
says, “I'll write out a paper that 
promises you shan’t ever have a sin- 
gle thing, and put it in the paper if 
you like.” 

“But I shouldn’t like that,” says 
Harriet, sitting up and catching hold 
of Miss Anne’s hand (Harriet is hon- 
est). “I want some one thing to 
keep for your sake and show to 
my children and tell them about.” 
(Harriet made a mistake in my opin- 
ion not to say two or three things 
while she was about it, but as long 
as it worked out the way it did, it 
was all right.) 

I’d have been scared, then, if I’d 
been Harriet, but Miss Anne was 
real pleased and she said, “All right, 
choose anything in the house, dear, 
and you shall have it, if it’s the blue 
and white wallpaper.” 

“And then you'll truly write a pa- 
per saying I’ve had what I want and 


I shan’t ever get anything more?” 
“Yes, dear, you shall write what- 
ever you wish and I will sign it. 


And now let’s choose!” And Miss 
Anne, eighty-five years of age, actu- 
ally takes Harriet’s hand and they 
go skipping upstairs and up to the 
attic—first person in Edgewood to 
see that attic, Harriet was—and 
down to the kitchen and back to the 
parlor again. 

Well, I can only draw a long 
breath and say real mildly that I 
shouldn’t have chosen what Harriet 
chose. To think (well, never mind— 
but what I was going to say was, 
when she had the chance to get a 
cherry four-post bed without a 
scratch, or a Hepplewhite desk with 
an inlaid mosaic lid and brass hand- 
wrought handles, and just riddled 
with secret drawers !—Well, hmmm) 
she chose a large, blue and white tea 
tray that would hold a whole after- 
noon tea-service, only it didn’t, noth- 
ing but the tray, just like a large plat- 
ter. I will say for Harriet that she 
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made quite a stir with it, though— 
served tea to some college girls from 
it, and one of them had a friend 
whose mother lived in Washington, 
and she came away up to New Eng- 
land in a long black motorcar to see 
it and offered Harriet a hundred 
dollar bill, And Harriet actually 
dared to laugh about it to Miss Anne 
and Miss Anne thought it was a good 
joke. 

This arrangement stopped folks’ 
talking, though Sally Bird thought 
Harriet was real foolish. She said 
if Harriet could only have stood a 
little false gossip for a few more 
years she’d have got something more 
than a tea-tray. Sally really feels 
mercenary about Miss Anne; she 
calls her Miss Humphreys now, al- 
ways. 

Well, one afternoon Miss Anne 
sees Harriet go by the house with'a 
young man, and she actually goes to 
the bay window to see who it is, but 
she can’t make out. In the evening 
Harriet runs down and wipes the 
last of Bridget’s dishes before she 
goes in to see Miss Anne, and then 
it’s real dusk. They both like to sit 
in the dark. (I can understand that; 
when it’s daytime I like to run up all 
the shades on the rollers and let in 
all the sun there is, but when my 
work’s done, I like to sit around 
with the folks and get behind a post 
so the street light doesn’t shine in my 
eyes and listen between narratives to 
the whippoorwills out by the river.) 
Well, they sat in the dusk and Har- 
riet didn’t say much at first; Miss 
Anne went right along talking just 
as usual and finally she said, “Let’s 
sit on the davenport—and who was 
the man you were with this after- 
noon?” Just like that. “Let’s sit 
on the davenport—and who-was-the- 
man, etc.” Nobody in Edgewood 
would have asked that of anybody. 

“It was Dr. Avery,” replied Har- 
riet, and as ’twas dusk you couldn't 























tell whether she blushed or not, but 
she put her head down on Miss 
Anne’s shoulder, anyway. 

“Dr. Avery,” exploded Miss Anne. 
“That young boy a doctor!” 

“He’s twenty-eight, Miss Anne, 
dear, and he’s a Doctor of Law.” 

This was the first time Miss Anne 
had ever heard of a young LL.D. 
She was very quiet for a minute and 
then she said, “What’s his first 
name?” (She certainly asked queer 
questions. ) 

“John,” said Harriet simply. 

Why that name should have been 
the key to unrestrained conversation 
I don’t know, but they both felt easy 
again. John, John! perhaps Miss 
Anne felt that anyone would be safe 
with a John and an Avery, and that 
broad pair of shoulders that had 
swung up the street beside Harriet. 
Anyway the name was a password 
to Miss Anne’s heart, and she was 
crying, and Harriet wasn’t exactly 
crying but she was teary and smil- 
ing, and she said, “Miss Anne, dear, 
this is an announcement party, but 
not yet to be announced!” 

After that evening, Miss Anne 
felt terribly. Not because Harriet 
was going away, for she had three 
more years of college anyway, and 
not because she didn’t want Harriet 
to be married; but just because she 
wanted Harriet to go to housekeep- 
ing with her things and she had 
given her word never to give them 
to her! Day after day went by, and 
Miss Anne grew more and more 
sorry that she had ever promised; 
and she’d inyite Harriet and John to 
supper and insist upon Harriet’s 
pouring the tea, and then watch her 
pass a cup across to John in an unac- 
customed way and then pass him the 
cream to cover her. shyness when 
she knew he never took cream. And 
after tea Miss Anne usually was 
fearfully busy upstairs, and after a 
half hour’s general talk, she’d leave 
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Harriet and John in the dining-room 
with the old spinet and the yellow 
music fingered out with x’s and old 
script directions. But Miss Anne’s 
business upstairs was to sit down in 
the “five-back” chair and gaze out 
at the evening star and try to devise 
a way to will and bequeath her things 
to Harriet when she’d promised not 
to. Harriet had worded the promise 
so that it could not be “squeaked out 
of,” to use her own expression. The 
things could have been given to John, 
only the promise read, “directly or 
indirectly.” 

Miss Anne one day mailed the fol- 
lowing note to our minister. The 
note has been framed lately and 
hangs in his study. It says: 


Dear Dr. Lorry, 

If you can keep as mum as they say you 
can, come and see my garden Tuesday 
night at nine o’clock. Come in by way 
of the back garden gate. 

Yours sincerely, 
Anne Humphreys. 


Now if that letter had been sent 
to me, it would have been a physical 
impossibility for me to have gone 
and not let anybody find it out. I 
should have slipped on a rotten pear 
by the back garden gate and broken 
my hip and it would have been in our 
paper, “Miss Harrington slipped and 
fell last night at nine o’clock at Miss 
Anne Humphrey’s back garden gate, 
and her hip was broken.” Then 
Edgewood would have said: “Nine 
o’clock; of all hours!” And “Why 
back garden gate?” And _ there 
would have been a special mission- 
ary meeting called to discuss it. But 
Dr. Lorry slipped in just as easy as 
a fly, and quite as unsuspecting, and 
actually got into Miss Anne’s parlor 
without Sally Bird’s waking up, and 
it’s not forty rods to her chamber 
window. 

“Do you like sitting in the dark?” 
inquires Miss Anne. 

“Above all things,” says Dr. Lorry. 
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“Very good,” says Miss Anne, 
“This is a business call, Dr. Lorry, 
and the sooner over, the better. You 
know exactly what I wrote in the 
paper about Harriet Lawrence in re- 
gard to my things?” 

“Everyone in Edgewood is familiar 
with the wording of that document, 
I believe,” replied Dr. Lorry with a 
slight smile. 

“Then,” said Miss Anne with a 
sigh of utter despair, “What can I 
do to get around it? I thought I’d 
like some other head to puzzle on 
it. It seems as if I couldn’t bear to 
have Harriet and John” (the engage- 
ment had been announced before 
this) “go to housekeeping with any 
things but mine. They’re the only 
folks, so far as I know, that can look 
across my dining-room table at each 
other, without thinking of the Shera- 
ton mahogany under the tablecloth. 
I want them to use my pewter candle- 
sticks and sleep in my four-post 
bed and rock their babies in my rose- 
wood cradle!” Miss Anne was out 
of breath and Dr. Lorry absently 
fingered the open hand on his chair 
arm. 

“It’s very simple,” he says at last, 
quietly. 

“You mean you know a way?” 
says Miss Anne eagerly, turning 
pink. 

“Perhaps you won’t understand 
just at first,” says Dr. Lorry nerv- 
ously. 

“Tell me in a sentence!” gasps 
Miss Anne. 

“Break your word!” says the doc- 
tor. 


6¢ T NEVER thought,” begins Miss 
Anne dazedly, “that a minister 
of the Gospel would advise—a par- 
ishioner—a Humphreys—to break a 
promise!” 
There was a silence for a few min- 
utes in the darkness, for both the 
conspirators were out of breath ; they 


were panting with the unusual ex- 
citement and the late hour and the 
shocking suggestion. 

“I thought you’d misunderstand 
at first,” began Dr. Lorry at length, 
wiping his brow. 

“Please explain,’ 
calmly. 

“Let me take plen-ty of time, dear 
Miss Humphreys,” begged the doctor 
in a soothing tone, intended fully as 
much for himself as for Miss Anne, 
for she was mild enough now. “You 
see, you made this promise to make 
yourself and Harriet happier dur- 
ing your life. Now, knowing of this 
promise, if Harriet can take solid 
comfort during your life, the promise 
has fulfilled its mission.” 

“It can then be broken, I sup- 
pose,” said Miss Anne grimly, “at 
the very time when it should be in 
effect.” 

“Certainly,” said Dr. Lorry. 

Miss Anne gasped again. “Cer- 
tainly,” worked with her like a cold 
plunge. 

“Put it in writing,” explained Dr. 
Lorry, “Tell the whole story if you 
like. Explain that your promise af- 
fects only yourself and herself—” 
Then Dr. Lorry stopped in confusion, 
for he remembered with startling 
distinctness how Mrs. Lorry had 
said, “If the things can’t be lumped 
for Harriet, all the town stands a 
chance!” 

“That’s all right,” said Miss Anne 
with uncanny intuition, “There’s 
enough stuff so Harriet could man- 
age to get a meal, if every last per- 
son in Edgewood got a Spode plate.” 
And as Dr. Lorry’s self-possession 
decreased, the sport in Miss Anne 
grew. “I'll break my word! I'll 
break my word!” she said over and 
over. “A Humphreys!” 

And she and Dr. Lorry arranged 
the table in a shaft of moonlight and 
wrote out a paper, a will, if you 
please, breaking her promise! She 


’ 


said Miss Anne 























made out a list of every person in 
town that had ever called there, and 
willed to each one a plate or a tea- 
pot or a blue glass bowl—Sally Bird 
got the firedogs, and Harriet and 
John had to get some wrought iron 
ones down from the attic to build 
their first fire on, and [ got a tin 
baker that came over in 1625, only 
five years too late—I suppose to bake 
buns in, although she never heard 
what I said that I know of. 

“There! Dr. Arnold A. Lorry!” 
cried Miss Anne, “that’s the only 
funny thing I ever did in my life. 
A minister of the gospel, and a 
Humphreys! Do you consider me 
sane?” 

“I consider you a true sport,” said 
Dr. Lorry warmly, and they shook 
hands and laughed so that they had 
to sit down again. 

She got him out the back gate 
without a sound, and he got into his 
own house with the help of the Lord 
and a little bottle of goose oil and 
Mrs. Lorry never knew a blessed 
thing about it. 

Three of our ladies called next 
day, and Miss Anne said mildly 
when they started to go, “I wish 
you’d just witness my will.” And 
they did, each nearly straining their 
eye muscles for good to keep them 
from straying up the page. 

And then there came a day when 
Miss Anne really did die. She was 
eighty-eight. Harriet came home 
for a week at Easter and Miss Anne 
was apparently just waiting to see 
her before she went. 

“I’m sorry, dear, that you have to 
see anyone die,” she said to Harriet 
when she saw her. An hour later 
she said, “I’m going where there 
aren’t any Things!” and she looked 
at Harriet whimsically and just 
drifted away.. If Harriet had to see 
it, it was the easiest thing to see that 
could be possible. 

I suppose Edgewood is mercenary, 
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but two weeks after Miss Anne was 
laid away in the cemetery, somebody 
went to Bridget and asked if the will 
had been found. “Yes, marm,’’said 
Bridget, “I know all about it,” and 
they expressed their friendly interest 
and went back home. In three 
weeks, when nothing was said, Sally 
Bird went and asked indirectly 
about the will. 

“Yes, marm,” said Bridget, “I 
know all about it.” 

Evidently she wasn’t going to tell 
all about it, either, and I was glad 
afterward I hadn’t been Sally Bird. 
Four weeks after Miss Anne’s death, 
the will was probated, and not only 
probated, but printed in our paper 
and headlined in a Boston paper. 
And Dr. Lorry came out with his 
remarkable story and Sally Bird had 
nothing to say—she’d slept through 
it all. 

“The last thing Miss Humphreys 
ever said to me,” said Dr. Lorry, 
“was this : ‘When the will’s probated, 
tell the whole story just as quickly 
and just as accurately as you can.’ I[ 
consider my duty done.” 

It was all there in the will, even 
that Harriet and John could look 
at each other in the mirror without 
thinking of its mahogany frame— 
etc. 

The story goes—this is long years 
ago, now—the story goes that the 
first evening Harriet and John were 
alone in the house, Harriet laughed 
a long, happy rippling laugh and 
said, “John, dear, do you know that 
you’re sitting in a wing chair that 
the antique lady said she’d give us 
$125 for?” 

And John is said to have replied, 
“T only know, my dear, where you 
are!” and if John really was sitting 
at the time in the wing chair that 
I know of, Harriet could have been 
in only one place, for the story has 
it that her hands were clasped be- 
hind his neck. 















stone fences 


by Siber Prichavd jo 


M Y grandfather was a man of 
great physical prowess. When 

I was a little chap he used to sit me 
on the palm of his hand and hold me 
out at arm’s length; and at a slightly 
later period he would regale me with 
sagas of his mighty deeds. One of 
these deeds, I well remember, was 
the erection of a long stone wall. 
For some reason, this wall had to be 
constructed in as short a time as pos- 
sible and grandfather built so much 
the first day that it took him two 
days to walk back to the starting 
point! Grandfather was a Yankee, 
and so was I. He knew that I knew 
that such a feat was impossible, and 
I knew that he knew that I knew. 
This made us great friends. And yet 
I half believed him! Besides, he 
once took me to a piece of that very 
wall, and challenged me to doubt his 
story then. It was a long walk, con- 
suming the better part of an after- 
noon, though we stopped a while on 
Huckleberry Hill to get our mouths 
black with the delicious fruit, which 
is never sold in the city markets. 
(No, they are not huckleberries, they 
are various sorts of blueberries, 
which are quite different, botanically 
and gastronomically.) After we left 
Huckleberry Hill we crossed a mea- 
dow and entered the woods, follow- 
ing a dim cart track for a long way, 
till we suddenly came upon the 
mossy ruins of a stone wall, in the 
heart of the second growth timber. 
“There!” exclaimed my grand- 
father. “There she is! You see, the 





wall must have come from a long 
way off to get here.” 

“But why did you build a wall 
through the woods?” I asked. 

“There were no woods here when 
this wall was built,” grandfather an- 
swered—and I knew that he was tell- 
ing me the truth now, for the funny 
little squint had gone out of his blue 
eyes. “My father kept sheep, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of sheep, and 
this was part of their grazing land. 
Why, my mother used to weave my 
clothes herself, and they were warm- 
er than the ones you buy in Boston, 
I can tell you!” 

“What became of the sheep?” said 
I, “and have all those woods grown 
up since you were a boy? And how 
did your mother—she was my great- 
grandmother, wasn’t she?—weave 
clothes? And did you use to help 
shear the sheep? And—” 

“Yes—and no,” my grandfather 
laughed. “The woods have all 
grown up since I was a young man, 
and the sheep have all made chops 
for little boys to eat, and nobody re- 
members how to make cloth any 
more.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

It seems to me I can still recall the 
curious look on my grandfather’s 
face as he answered, quite uncon- 
scious of Tennyson, “The old ways 
change. They make cloth in big fac- 
tories now, and raise sheep by the 
hundred thousand out West. That 
old wall is to me a kind of monu- 
ment.” 























His words, of course, had little 
meaning to my childish mind, but his 
manner curiously impressed me, and 
I stood silent beside him and looked 
at the mossy, ruined wall, which ran 
over ridges and dipped into hollows 
till it was lost to view in the gloom 
of the chestnuts and maples. But 
his words have come back to me 
since, many and many a time, in my 
wanderings about New England; and 
to me, too, an old stone wall sud- 
denly discovered in the heart of the 
woods is a melancholy monument to 
the ancient régime, to a vanished or- 
der—a boundary line which once 
marked a clearing, invaded now and 
recaptured by the forest. The cor- 
ollary of the old wall in the woods 
is the increased population of our 
cities, it is factories and congested 
industry. It is something curiously 
and harshly at variance with the im- 
mediate scene—the mottled shadows 
of the woods, the throb of a thrush, 
the swaying stems of Solomon’s seal, 
the chatter of a squirrel running 
alcng the green and gray stones and 
leaping up a trunk which has pushed 
a whole section of the wall down 
into a loose heap. 

New England is a land of stone 
walls (stone fences, visitors from 
alien regions sometimes call them, as 
they call our doughnuts crullers) ; 
and it often seems to me as if my 
earliest recollections of natural 
scenes were invariably circumscribed 
by a line of piled gray field stone— 
circumscribed but not imprisoned, 
for always I could climb the wall 
and look forth over the field beyond. 
“Stone walls do not a prison make,” 
except for silly cows. But how they 
rib and pattern our rolling, hilly New 
England! Every field must be 
cleared of stones for tillage, and the 
easiest way to dispose of the stones 
is to build a wall with them. And 
how many stones there are! A cer- 
tain lecturer in Boston used to have 
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a story which never failed to arouse 
his audience. He was traveling in 
New Hampshire, he said, and came 
upon a farmer in a field, with a hoist 
rigged up over two boulders parted 
by a narrow cleft. “What are you 
doing?” he asked the farmer. 

“Wall, there’s a blade o’ grass 
deown in that gol dern cleft,” the 
farmer replied, “and I gotter git it 
up, before my ceow starves.” 

“Such is farming in New Hamp- 
shire,” said this lecturer, thereby 
proving the hardihood and courage 
of the New England pioneers. 

From the summit of any of our 
hills, you see New England as a 
crazy quilt. Our fields are not laid 
out on the gridiron plan, like the 


farms of Illinois. Nature was their- 


original architect, and man has fol- 
lowed her design. It was always 
easiest to roll the stones cleared from 
field or pastures into the first hol- 
low, so that we have achieved over 
and over again not only a charming 
irregularity of pattern, but that most 
beautiful of single effects, the domed 
field, where zebra stripes curve up 
against the sky when the first snow 
scud fills the autumn furrows, and in 
lush midsummer, wave after billow- 
ing wave of rye ripples down on the 
wind against the breakwater of the 
gray stone wall. 

Ascend any considerable hill in 
cultivated New England, whether it 
be in Thoreau’s haunts through Mid- 
dlesex, or Monument Mountain in 
the Berkshires, which Hawthorne and 
Herman Melville climbed together 
and which Bryant celebrated in his 
verse, and you will see the crazy quilt 
pattern of fields and pastures spread 
out below you, stitched with stone 
walls. Golden grain and browa 
stubble, green pasture and tassek d 
corn, neglected fields of yell w 
hardhack, acres where the cows 
crop and wander amid the great pink 
laurel shrubs—no matter what the 
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season there is always infinite var- 
iety of color and texture in the dif- 
ferent patches of the quilt, always an 
infinite variety in their shape, de- 
termined by the contours of the land ; 
and always the stone walls stitch the 
patches together, the quilt is sewn 
with gray and green—green because 
every wall is bordered with shrubs 
and wild flowers. In a hilly country 
one does not need an aeroplane to 
show him the pattern of the land. 
He may by ascending any summit 
see the world as the birds see it. The 
ideal way to teach a child the use 
of maps would be to take him up on 
a hilltop above his native village. 
There is a living map below him, 
with his father’s boundaries marked 
in stone. 

We have all heard of the hedge- 
rows of old England. They have 
been so celebrated by the poets that 
even those of us who have never 
walked in English lanes seem to 
know them familiarly. But who will 
sing the hedgerows of New England, 
which have grown up everywhere 
along stone walls and fences between 
our homestead farms or divided 
fielis? Our bird-sown hedgerows 
are to the hedges of England what 
the wild garden is to the formal 
border, and all the charm and shy 
surprises of the wild garden are 
theirs. Neglected by “sightseers,” 
never given a thought by the farmers 
themselves, uncelebrated and unsung, 
they march in feathery beauty be- 
tween a thousand fields, up hill and 
down, bright at their base with mul- 
leins and milkweed, with roses and 
goldenrod, harboring chipmunks 
within the old wall which is their 
spine, and white-throats fluting in 
their branches. Birches and maples, 
poplars and dark cedars, now and 
tien a chestnut, alders in the hollows 
where the wall dips to a_ brook, 
chokecherries where the robins scold, 
aspens trembling to the wandering 


winds of June, hazel bushes and dog- 
wood—the variety is endless. Even 
a pine, sometimes, will crown an 
eminence, its great limbs, unrestrict- 
ed by surrounding forest, stretching 
out in crabbed horizontals like a 
cedar of Lebanon, a monarch of the 
pasture. These hedgerows are ut- 
terly artless. Because neither the 
plough nor the mower can go quite 
to the wall, long ago a fringe of 
weeds and small shrubs pushed out a 
foot or two on either side, even in 
pastures cropped by cattle; and, once 
this protecting base of shrubs was es- 
tablished, the birds and mice and 
squirrels, even the courier wind 
bearing maple seeds and _ poplar 
down, could begin successfully to 
plant their garden. As the years 
passed, and the trees grew taller and 
stronger, the sumach pushed out 
suckers into the field, the wild flowers 
massed more solidly amid the shrub- 
bery, often the hedgerow would in- 
vade the clearing for ten feet on 
either side of the wall, and the farm- 
er would have to atack it, trimming it 
back to the best and strongest trees. 
lf you will examine one of these old 
hedges to-day you will often find, 
when you have penetrated through 
the tangle of shrubs and tall mulleins 
and goldenrod into its heart, that the 
original wall has fallen and become 
half buried. Perhaps on top of it 
a rough rail fence has later been 
erected, which now also has gone to 
ruin, while as the latest barrier to 
prevent an ambitious cow from 
squeezing through into the corn a 
barbed wire has been strung along 
the trees—natural fence posts which 
will not decay. No English hedge- 
row holds such a record of succes- 
sive generations, from the first clear- 
ing of the fields and the erection of 
the boundary wall. 

And what a good time the dog has 
in our native hedges! As we go out 
across the fields of a summer after- 
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noon, he bounds along beside us, 
picking up a woodchuck scent or 
startled into sheepish stillness by the 
sudden uprush of a meadow lark, 
but keeping pretty close until we 
reach the long hedgerow which sep- 
arates a twenty-acre slope of mow- 
ing from a fifteen-acre abandoned 
pasture, and which marches between 
them up the steep hill to the woods 
where a sentinel chestnut marks the 
trail to the mountain top. This 
hedgerow is chiefly of maple, though 
there are aspens in it, and chestnut, 
and cherry and alder. It is feathery 
as a Corot in the level light of after- 
noon, and it twinkles in the clear 
June breeze. It is ten or fifteen feet 
thick at the base, almost completely 
concealing the original stone wall and 
the later rail fence, while the heave 
of the tree roots and the accumula- 
tion of compost has raised the ground 
level beneath it so that if it were sud- 
denly cut down the two fields would 
be separated by a_ considerable 
mound. When we reach this hedge- 
row, where the Peabodies are always 
fluting in early summer, the dog 
abandons us. The hedge holds sec- 
rets for him which we can only 
guess. We see his hind quarters and 
his tail disappear into the tangle, and 
hear within the crash of bushes, and 
the grunts and pawings of a canine 
on the hunt. He has forgotten us 
in the joy of this cover, and we walk 
on beside the hedge, savoring its wild 
border of flowers and hearing the 
rustle of its leaves, till we enter the 
woods beyond, where presently the 
dog rejoins us, subdued and domes- 
tic again, and pokes an earthy muz- 
zle into our hands. 

In winter the New England hedge- 
row, stripped of its undergrowth of 
weeds and wild flowers, shows more 
plainly its naked spine of wall, and 
how interesting a thing it is to follow 
when the snow is on the ground, for 
it seems to be both haven and high- 
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way for innumerable little creatures 
of the field and forest. The tracks 
of weasels and squirrels lead into it, 
the rabbits often beat down a hard 
little path close beside the wall, a 
regular traveled road between feed- 
ing grounds, the deer come to it for 
the sumach, the juncos and other 
winter birds perch in the trees, and 
flutter down to feed on the weed 
seeds below. How permanent the 
wall looks, too, rising gray and a 
little grim above the snow, like an 
infantry trench imposed against the 
charge of the cohorts of the snow 
and storm. Against the northern face 
the charge has piled itself till it 
reaches the top of the wall—but in 
vain; it has gone no farther. Defeat 
is written in the northward sloping 
drift, which packs down harder and 
harder as winter advances. On the 
face of the open country those drifts 
are the last to disappear_in spring. 
We walk through the soggy fields late 
in March and see them everywhere, 
grown a little dingy with dust and 
dead leaves, but flecking the land- 
scape as if some Titan artist had 
spattered the world with a brush full 
of China white. They slowly recede 
into the shadow of the walls, and sud- 
denly on a morning in April, when 
the song sparrows are singing and the 
sun is hot on your neck, they are 
gone, vanished in the night, even the 
long white streak across the highest 
upland pasture. Then we know that 
spring has come indeed. 

The old walls or fences which di- 
vide a country highway from the 
bounding fields are always alluring— 
almost as alluring as the bars which 
occasionally break their line and in- 
vite the vagrant wayfarer to explore 
down a lane to the river or up a wood 
road into the green dimness of the 
hills. To the lover of gardens they 
are alluring for the perfect back- 
ground they always make to the wild 
garden of the roadside. Even in 
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winter, a gray stone wall rising above 
the snow with the lavender stalks of 
blackberry vines against it is a lovely 
thing. When it peeps between pink 
roses in June, or wild sunflowers in 
early August or goldenrod and asters 
in September, here a round gray 
stone, there a pinnacle of quartz, 
again a gap, perhaps, to show a tiny 
vista of the fields beyond, it is the 
gardener’s envy and despair. Nor is 
the roadside fence much less effect- 
ive, for over it the clematis scrambles 
as upon a trellis, and the bittersweet 
vines twine till they can find a tree 
to climb and hang out their red ber- 
ries against the coming winter. 

The split rail, or Virginia fence, is 
a relic of a happy day when we could 
afford to be prodigal with lumber— 
or thought we could. It was never 
common in New England, though not 
unknown. I well recall one where 
the quail nested in the corners, and 
every alternate triangle of the snake 
line was a mass of blackcap raspber- 
ries. The whip-poor-wills used to 
sing upon it, too, in the summer even- 
ings—a melancholy song which al- 
ways affected me with that indefin- 
able Weltschmerz peculiar to adol- 
escence. But we all know that Lin- 
coln split the rails for such fences in 
Illinois, where a stone is as rare as 
a hill to coast on, and in Virginia 
itself you may still see them, mel- 
lowed by time, overgrown and flower- 
bordered, exactly comporting with 
the long horizontals of the pines and 
the roof trees of the negro cabins. 
One such fence I have never forgot- 
ten. Two of us had come out of the 
Dismal Swamp, upon the western 
side, or “the coast,” as it is called. 
It had been a hard tramp out, 
through the damp heat of the almost 
tropic swamp growth, in mud half 
up to our knees. We emerged upon 
the sandy road at sunset time, and a 
cool, fresh breeze was stirring from 
the higher regions as we turned 








south. To our right was the old rail 
fence, zigzagging along to keep us 
company, with some unknown flower 
blooming and, as it seems to me now, 
faintly fragrant in the alternate 
angles. Behind this fence were the 
level fields, some bearing cotton, 
some corn, but most of them filled 
with row on row of the humble pea- 
nut. Now and then, at the back of 
the fields, we saw a gray negro cabin, 
seemingly as old and artless, and 
surely as virgin of paint, as the fence 
itself ; and always at the far edge of 
the fields, paralleling our road, 
marched a long procession of south- 
ern pines, their tops as level as the 
sky line of a Paris boulevard, the 
daggers of the pink sunset between 
their trunks. Ever the swamp, 
gloomy and darkening with the com- 
ing night, was on our left, but west- 
ward the old rail fence accompanied 
us, and the friendly cabins against 
the pines; and in the gathering twi- 
light we heard from far off the sound 
of a negro singing. 

The roadside wall or fence, too, 
beside its landscape charm and 
friendliness, is interesting as the 
highway of the lesser travelers. Man 
is the vagabond of the wheel ruts; 
the squirrel takes the wall or the top- 
most rail. The birds, too, in their 
migrations, like to rest upon this rail, 
or even to dwell near it in preference 
to the seemingly safer fields and 
woods, Just as you will see the tele- 
graph wires lined with swallows on 
the approaches leading into a city, 
you will find innumerable birds along 
the country track in the trees and 
bushes or even on the wall or fence 
itself. They seem to feel the vaga- 
bondage of the open road, even 
though they have all the heavens for 
their highway. 

Nearly every New Englander’s 
father or grandfather (or so the fam- 
ily legends run) once laid a barbed 
wire fence on posts made of willow, 


























and hence the pollards by the brook. 
It seems a little incredible that so 
many Yankees could have been ignor- 
ant of the persistence of the will to 
live in willows—or was it their Puri- 
tan way of serving beauty under the 
deception of utilitarianism? Beauty 
they did serve, at any rate, for the 
fence posts always lived and grew 
into a noble row of trunks, biennially 
cut back to a head an axe-reach above 
the ground, and so always bristling 
with a great cluster of rich, glossy 
leaf stalks in summer and with 
tawny, naked spears in winter, shin- 
ing on a dull day over the snow and 
the icy brook like a bit of captured 
sunlight. And what whistles they 
made in the spring! I wonder how 
many of my readers could make a 
willow whistle now? I believe the 
art is lost. 

There is one bit of old stone wall 
I have not yet spoken of, keeping it 
till the last in my memories of walls 
and fences. It was some two miles 
from my boyhood home, on the way 
to a certain desirable swimming hole 
in the Ipswich River, and the recol- 
lection of it is still so vivid in my 
brain that I can call up the exact sen- 
sations it evoked, though I have not 
looked upon it now these fifteen 
years. It could not, however, have 
been without its counterparts else- 
where, and I have often wondered if 
its effect upon me in boyhood is not 
a remembered possession of many 
another New England lad. Curiously 
enough, in later years, I found that 
Ruskin had shared with me my emo- 
tions (the force of my original sen- 
sation is such that I am compelled to 
the egotistical transposition!) though 
Ruskin did not know the stone wall 
in his picture. But perhaps I am an- 
ticipating. 

The road to the Ipswich meadows 
led down a slope and across a con- 
siderable cultivated plain, almost en- 
tirely rich, alluvial grass land. It was 
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carefully kept and mowed with a 
scythe for every blade of grass close- 
ly up to the walls and fences. There 
were no hedgerows here. On the 
way down I never noticed my par- 
ticular stone wall, or if I did it was 
only to wonder how it could be so 
tame and commonplace from this 
viewpoint. But after the swim, lazy 
with too long immersion in warm, 
fresh water, and with the hot rays 
of the noonday sun baking on our 
necks and sending up films of heat 
from the railroad bed which ran 
through the bottom land, we would 
cross the plain slowly, the hay cut- 
ters clicking like giant grasshoppers 
in the fields, and then I would see 
my wall and feel its wonder. 

It was a bare, gray, naked wall, © 
cresting the ridge of the plain against 
the sky, and the green meadows and 
fields were like a long billow of the 
land gradually swelling up into a 
wave crest, with the gray wall as the 
foam. At first I thought of it as a 
wonderful place to shelter a defend- 
ing regiment, while we boys were the 
eneny—Pickett’s men, perhaps— 
charging across the level! But the 
impress of a great wave of the land 
gradually grew stronger and captured 
my whole imagination, and then sud- 
denly I felt that the sea, the great, 
blue, boundless open sea, was on the 
other side of that wall, and when I 
reached the top I should behold it. 
Just before the road reached the 
sharp pitch of the ridge, it swung 
abruptly to the right, to avoid a steep 
ascent; and here the impression was 
strongest. The wall stretched naked 
against the sky. Nothing whatever 
was visible beyond it, not even a tree- 
top.. The dome of the firmament 
dropped down majestically behind, 
with infinite depths of aérial perspec- 
tive where the cloud ships rode, ex- 
actly as it drops down to the far 
horizon line of the ocean. Here, at 
this point, I used to pause and tingle 
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with the sensation, a feeling of the 
immanence of the sea, an illusion 
amounting almost to belief that when 
I reached the top I should indeed 
behold the line where sky and water 
meet. I think my feeling of the sea 
at these moments was a more pro- 
found sensation than the actual sight 
of the ocean ever awakened. 

I may have been a little ashamed to 
confess my sensations to the boys 
who accompanied me, for I do not 
recall that any of them ever ex- 
pressed the same illusion. It would 
not have been strange, however, if 
they could not share it, for none of 
them, probably, was familiar with the 
ocean. But in after years I came 
upon a passage in Ruskin—in “Mod- 
ern Painters,” I think—wherein he 
speaks of the strange illusion of the 
sea imparted by a level earth line 
against the sky, shutting out all sight 
of what lies beyond, and I read his 
words with almost a shock of fa- 
miliarity. He was my favorite au- 
thor for several months thereafter! 

It was a quarter of a century ago 
that my gray stone wall gave me so 
profoundly the sensation of the sea, 
rising above the inland meadows of 
Middlesex, sharp against the sky. 
Yet the mystery, the allure, the call 
to wonder and to dreams, which the 
ocean holds for the heart of youth 
were crystallized for me by that stone 
wall upon its ridge, and even to-day 
when I approach the sea, feeling its 
invisible presence in the great drop 
of sky behind some dune of sand, it 
is the memory of my wall which 
wakes and stirs within me, and I hear 
the hot cicada click of the mowing 
machines in the fields, and feel once 
more the strange pain of dreaming 
boyhood when the imagination has 
taken full command. 
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The other day I wandered to an 
upland pasture, and heard the mow- 
ers in a distant field. The day was 
hot. The grasshoppers rose in a 
startled swarm about my knees as | 
walked. The sunshine in the valley 
was like an amber flood and the dis- 
tant mountains were smoky gray, al- 
most like waves of floating vapor. I 
lay down presently under the shade 
of a laurel bush, to pick and munch 
checkerberry leaves which I spied 
growing there—and suddenly from 
this lower angle I saw the nearby 
wall sharp against the sky, and noth- 
ing beyond save the great spaces of 
a€rial perspective and an Himalayan 
cumulus. It was my old stone wall, 
and beyond lay the sea! No, beyond 
lay the Brewer mowing, down the 
farther slope, where Jim Brewer was 
even now at work; and it would be 
a good time, incidentally, to go and 
ask him if he could come to-morrow 
or next day and cut my rear lot. But 
I did not go. I lay in the shade of 
the laurel bush and looked at the 
wall, and at the great drop of the sky 
beyond growing pearly pink with 
afternoon, as it does out over the 
waters, while the memories of boy- 
hood came back upon me and all the 
wonder of the sea. The shadow of 
my laurel bush crept eastward, the 
click of the mowers ceased, a song 
sparrow sang his evensong, before 
I rose from my converse with a 
dream. I did not look over into Jim 
Brewer’s mowing, but climbed to my 
feet with my face to the west, and 
the last sight of my wall was a line 
of old gray stones against the pearly 
sky. 

“The sea is over there!” I said, 
and walked homeward _ through 
strange familiar fields. 























THE [IRRESISTIBLE OGLE 





BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


“But after SHERIDAN had risen to a commanding position in the gay 
life of London, he rather disliked to be known as a playwright or a poet, and 
preferred to be regarded as @ statesman and a man of fashion who ‘set the 
pace’ in all pastimes of the opulent and idle. Yet, whatever he really thought 
of his own writings, and whether or not he did them, as Stevenson used to 
say, ‘just for fun,’ the fact remains that he was easily the most distinguished 
and brilliant dramatist of an age which produced in SHERIDAN’S solemn 
vagaries one of its most characteristic products.” 


HE devotion of Mr. Sheridan to 

the Dean of Winchester’s 
daughter, Miss Esther Jane Ogle—or 
“the irresistible Ogle,’ as she was 
toasted at the Kit-cat—was now a 
circumstance to be assumed in the 
polite world of London. As a result, 
when the parliamentarian followed 
her into Scotland, in the spring of 
1795, people only shrugged. 

“Because it proves that misery 
loves company,” was Mr. Fox’s ob- 
servation at Wattier’s, hard upon two 
inthe morning. “Poor Sherry, as an 
inconsolable widower, must naturally 
have someone to share his grief. He 
perfectly comprehends that no one 
will lament the death of his wife 
more fervently than her successor.” 


[t was, oddly enough, at this same 
moment that Mr. Sheridan re- 
turned to his lodgings in Abercrom- 
by Place, deep in the reminiscences 
of a fortunate evening at cards. In 
consequence, he entered the room so 
quietly that the young man who was 
employed in turning over the con- 
tents of the top bureau-drawer was 
taken unprepared. 

But in the marauder’s nature, as 
far as resolution went, was little lack- 
ing. “Silence!” he ordered, and with 
the mandate a pistol was leveled upon 
the representative for the borough of 
Stafford. “One cry for help, and you 





perish like a dog. I warn you that I 
am a desperate man.” 

“Now, even at a hazard of dis- 
courtesy, I must make bold to ques- 
tion your statement,” said Mr. Sheri- ° 
dan, “although, indeed, it is not so 
much the recklessness as the mascu- 
linity which I dare call into dispute.” 

He continued, in his best parlia- 
mentary manner, a happy blending of 
reproach, omniscience and pardon. 
“Only two months ago,” said Mr. 
Sheridan, “I was so fortunate as to 
encounter a lady who, alike through 
the attractions of her person and the 
sprightliness of her conversation, 
convinced me I was on the road to 
fall in love after the high fashion of 
a popular romance. I accordingly 
make her a declaration. I am re- 
jected. I besiege her with the cus- 
tomary artillery of sonnets, bou- 
quets, serenades, bonbons, theater- 
tickets and threats of suicide. In 
fine, I contract the habit of proposing 
to Miss Ogle on every Wednesday ; 
and so strong is my infatuation that 
I follow her as far into the north as 
Edinburgh in order to secure my 
eleventh rejection at half-past ten 
last evening.” 

“IT fail to understand,” remarked 
the burglar, “how all this prolix ac- 
count of your amours can possibly 
concern me.” 

“You are at least somewhat in- 
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volved in the deplorable climax,” Mr. 
Sheridan returned. “For behold! at 
two in the morning I discover the ob- 
ject of my adoration and the daughter 
of an estimable prelate, most cal- 
umniously clad and busily employed 
in rumpling my supply of cravats. 
If ever any lover was thrust into a 
more ambiguous position, madam, 
historians have touched on his dilem- 
ma with marked reticence.” 

He saw—and he admired—the 
flush which mounted to his visitor’s 
brow. And then, “I must concede 
that appearances are against me, Mr. 
Sheridan,” the beautiful intruder 
said. “And I hasten to protest that 
my presence in your apartments at 
this hour is prompted by no un- 
worthy motive. I merely came to 
steal the famous diamond which you 
brought from London—the Honor of 
Eiran.” 

“Incomparable Esther Jane,” ran 
Mr. Sheridan’s answer, “that stone is 
now part of a brooch which was this 
afternoon returned to my cousin’s, 
the Earl of Eiran’s, hunting-lodge 
near Melrose. He intends the gem 
which you are vainly seeking among 
my haberdashery to be the adornment 
of his promised bride in the ensuing 
June. I confess to no overwhelming 
admiration as concerns this raucous 
if meritorious young person ; and will 
even concede that the thought of her 
becoming my kinswoman rouses in 
me an inevitable distaste, no less at- 
tributable to the discord of her feat- 
ures than to the source of her eligi- 
bility to disfigure the peerage—that 
being her father’s lucrative trans- 
actions in Pork, which I find indi- 
gestible in any form.” 

“A truce to paltering,” Miss Ogle 
cried. “That jewel was stolen from 
the temple at Moorshedabad, by the 
Earl of Ejiran’s grandfather, dur- 
ing the confusion necessarily attend- 
ant on the glorious battle of Plassy.” 
She laid down the pistol, and re- 
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sumed in milder tones: “From an 
age-long existence as the left eye 
of Ganesh it was thus converted 
into the loot of an invader. To re- 
store this diamond to its lawful, al- 
though no doubt polygamous and in- 
efficiently-attired, proprietors is at 
this date impossible. But, oh! what 
claim have you to its possession?” 

“Why, none whatever,” said the 
parliamentarian ; “and to contend as 
much would be the apex of unrea- 
son. For this diamond belongs, of 
course, to my cousin, the Earl of 
Eiran—” 

“As a thief’s legacy!” She spoke 
with signs of irritation. 

“Eh, eh, you go too fast! Eiran, 
to do him justice, is not a graduate 
in peculation. At worst, he is only 
the sort of fool one’s cousins ordin- 
arily are.” 

The trousered lady walked to and 
fro for a while, with the impatience 
of a caged lioness. “I perceive I 
must go more deeply into matters,” 
Miss Ogle remarked, and, with that 
habitual gesture which he fondly re- 
cognized, brushed back a straying 
lock of hair. “In any event,” she 
continued, “you cannot with reason 
deny that the world’s wealth is in- 
equitably distributed ?” 

“Madam,” Mr. Sheridan returned, 
“as a member of Parliament, I have 
necessarily made it a rule never to 
understand political economy. It is 
as apt as not to prove you are sell- 
ing your vote to the wrong side of 
the House, and that hurts one’s con- 
science.” 

“Ah, that is because you are a 
man. Men are not practical. None 
of you has ever dared to insist on 
his opinion about anything until he 
had secured the cowardly corrobora- 
tion of a fact or so to endorse him. 
It is a pity. Yet, since through no 
fault of yours your sex is invariably 
misled by its hallucinations as to the 
importance of being rational, I will 
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refrain from logic and statistics. In 
a word, I simply inform you that I 
am a member of the League of Phil- 
anthropic Larcenists.” 

“] had not previously heard of 
this organization,” said Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and not without suspecting his 
response to be a masterpiece in the 
inadequate. 

“Our object is the benefit of so- 
ciety at large,” Miss Ogle explained ; 
“and our obstacles so far have been, 
in chief, the fetish of proprietary 
rights and the ubiquity of the po- 
lice.” 

And with that she seated herself 
and told him of the league’s incep- 
tion by a handful of reflective per- 
sons, admirers of Rousseau and con- 
verts to his tenets, who were re- 
solved to better the circumstances 
of the indigent. With amiable ar- 
dor Miss Ogle explained how from 
the petit larcenies of charity-balls 
and personally solicited subscriptions 
the league had mounted to an ampler 
field of depredation; and through 
what means it now took toll from 
every form of wealth unrighteously 
acquired. Divertingly she described 
her personal experiences in the sep- 
aration of usurers, thieves, finan- 
ciers, hereditary noblemen, popular 
authors, and other social parasites, 
from the ill-gotten gains of their 
disreputable vocations. And her ac- 
count of how, on the preceding 
Tuesday, she, single-handed, had 
robbed Sir Alexander McNab—who 
then enjoyed a fortune and an en- 
viable reputation for philanthropy, 
thanks to the combination of glu- 
cose, vitriol and other chemicals 
which he prepared under the hum- 
orous pretext of manufacturing beer 
—wrung high encomiums from Mr. 
Sheridan. 

“The proceeds of these endeav- 
ors,” Miss Ogle added, “are con- 
scientiously devoted to ameliorating 
the condition of meritorious paupers. 


I would be happy to submit to you 
our annual report. Then you may 
judge for yourself how many fam- 
ilies we have snatched from the 
depths of poverty and habitual in- 
toxication to the comparative com- 
fort of a vine-embowered cottage.” 

Mr. Sheridan replied: “I have 
not ever known of any case where 
adoration needed an affidavit for 
foundation. Oh, no, incomparable 
Esther Jane! I am not in a position 
to be solaced by the reports of a 
corresponding secretary. I gave my 
heart long since; to-night I fling my 
confidence into the bargain; and am 
resolved to serve whole-heartedly 
the cause to which you are devoted. 
In consequence, | venture to propose 
my name for membership in the en- 
terprise you advocate and indescrib- 
ably adorn.” 

Miss Ogle was all one blush, such 
was the fervor of his utterance. 
“But first you must win your spurs, 
Mr. Sheridan. I confess you are not 
abhorrent to me,” she hurried on, 
“for you are the most fascinatingly 
hideous man I have ever seen; and 
it was always the apprehension that 
you might look on burglary as an 
unmaidenly avocation which has 
compelled me to discourage your ad- 
dresses. Now all is plain; and 
should you happen to distinguish 
yourself in robbery of the criminally 
opulent, you will have, I believe, no 
reason to complain of a twelfth re- 
fusal. I cannot modestly say more.” 

He laughed. “It is a_ bargain. 
We will agree that I bereave some 
person of either stolen or unearned 
property, say, to the value of £10,- 
000—” And with his usual careful- 
ness in such matters, Mr. Sheridan 
entered the wager in his notebook. 

She yielded him her hand in token 
of assent. And he, depend upon it, 
kissed that velvet trifle fondly. 

“And now,” said Mr. Sheridan, 
“to-morrow we will visit Bemerside 
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and obtain possession of that crystal 
which is in train to render me the 
happiest of men. The task will be 
an easy one, as Kiran is now in Eng- 
land, and his servants for the most 
part are my familiars.” 

“I agree to your proposal,” she 
answered. “But this diamond is my 
allotted quarry; and any assistance 
you may render me in procuring it 
will not, of course, affect in any way 
our bargain. On this point”—she 
spoke with a break of laughter— 
“I am as headstrong as an allegory 
on the banks of the Nile.” 

“To quote an author to his face,” 
lamented Mr. Sheridan, “is bribery 
as gross as it is efficacious. I most 
unwillingly consent to your exorbi- 
tant demands, for you are, as al- 
ways, the irresistible Ogle.” 

Miss Ogle bowed her gratitude; 
and, declining Mr. Sheridan’s escort, 
for fear of arousing gossip by being 


seen upon the street with him at this 
late hour, preferred to avoid any 
appearance of indecorum by climb- 
ing down the kitchen roof. 


HEN she had gone, Mr. Sheri- 

dan very gallantly attempted 
a set of verses. But the Muse was 
not to be wooed to-night, and stayed 
obstinately coy. 

Mr. Sheridan reflected, rather 
forlornly, that he wrote nothing 
nowadays. There was, of course, 
his great comedy, Affectation, his 
masterpiece which he meant to finish 
at one time or another; yet, at the 
bottom of his heart, he knew that 
he would never finish it. But, then, 
deuce take it! to have written the 
best comedy, the best farce, and the 
best burlesque as well, that England 
had ever known, was a very prodigal 
wiping-out of every obligation to- 
ward posterity. Boys thought a deal 
about posterity, as he remembered; 
but a sensible man would bear in 
mind that all this world’s delicacies 
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—its merry diversions, its venison 
and old wines, its handsomely-bound 
books and fiery-hearted jewels and 
sumptuous clothings, all its lovely 
things that can be touched and 
handled, and more especially its ear- 
tickling applause—were to be won, if 
ever, from one’s contemporaries. 
And people were generous toward 
social, rather than literary, talents 
for the sensible reason that they de- 
rived more pleasure from an agree- 
able companion at dinner than from 
having a rainy afternoon rendered 
endurable by some book or another. 

So the parliamentarian sensibly 
went to bed. 


[SS OGLE, during this Scot- 

tish trip, was accompanied by 
her father, the venerable Dean of 
Winchester. The Dean, although in 
all things worthy of implicit confi- 
dence, was not next day informed 
of the intended expedition, in defer- 
ence to public opinion, which, as 
Miss Ogle pointed out, regards a 
clergyman’s participation in a techni- 
cal felony with disapproval. 

Miss Ogle, therefore, radiant in 
a becoming gown of pink lute-string, 
left Edinburgh the following morn- 
ing under cover of a subterfuge, and 
with Mr. Sheridan as her only es- 
cort. He was at pains to adorn this 
rdéle with so many happy touches of 
courtesy and amiability that their 
confinement in the postchaise ap- 
peared to both of incredible brevity. 

When they had reached Melrose 
another chaise was ordered, to con- 
vey them to Bemerside ; and pending 
its forthcoming Mr. Sheridan and 
Miss Ogle strolled among the fa- 
mous ruins of Melrose Abbey. The 
parliamentarian had caused his hair 
to be exuberantly curled that morn- 
ing, and figured to advantage in a 
plum-colored coat and a_ saffron 
waistcoat sprigged with forget-me- 
nots. He chatted  entertainingly 
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concerning the Second Pointed style 
of architecture; translated many of 
the epitaphs; and was abundant in 
interesting information as to Robert 
Bruce, and Michael Scott, and the 
rencounter of Chevy Chase. 

“Oh, but observe,” said Mr. Sheri- 
dan, more lately, “our only covering 
is the dome of heaven. Yet in their 
time these aisles were populous, and 
here a score of generations have 
besought what earth does not af- 
ford—now where the banners of 
crusaders waved the ivy flutters, and 
there is no incense in this conse- 
crated house except the breath of the 
wild rose.” 

“The moral is an old one,” she 
returned. “Mummy is become mer- 
chandize, Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” 

“You are a reader, madam?” he 
observed, with some surprise; and 
he continued: “Indeed, my thoughts 
were on another trail. I was consid- 


ering that the demolishers of this 
place—those English armies, those 
followers of John Knox—were actu- 
ated by the highest and most laud- 


able of motives. As a result we find 
the house of Heaven converted into 
a dustheap.” 

“T believe you attempt an apolo- 
gue,” she said, indignantly. “Upon 
my word, I think you would insinu- 
ate that philanthropy, when forced to 
manifest itself through embezzle- 
ment, is a less womanly employment 
than the darning of stockings!” 

“Whom the cap fits—”’ he an- 
swered, with a bow. “Indeed, in- 
comparable Esther Jane, I had said 
nothing whatever touching hosiery ; 
and it was equally remote from my 
intentions to set up as a milliner.” 


HEY lunched at Bemerside, 

where Mr. Sheridan was cor- 
dially received by the steward, and a 
well-chosen repast was placed at 
their disposal. 
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“Fergus,” Mr. Sheridan observed, 
as they chatted over their dessert 
concerning famous gems—in which 
direction talk had been adroitly 
steered—‘Fergus, since we are on 
the topic, I would like to show Miss 
Ogle the Honor of Eiran.” 

The Honor of Eiran was accord- 
ingly produced from a blue velvet 
case, and was properly admired. 
Then, when the steward had been 
dismissed to fetch a rare liqueur, Mr. 
Sheridan laughed, and tossed and 
caught the jewel, as though he © 
handled a cricket-ball. It was the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, and was set 
among eight gems of lesser magni- 
tude; and in transit through the sun- 
light the trinket flashed and glittered 
with diabolical beauty. The parlia- 
mentarian placed three bits of sugar 
in the velvet case and handed the 
gem to his companion. 

“The bulk is much the same,” he 
observed; “and whether the carbon 
be crystallized or no, is the responsi- 
bility of stratigraphic geology. © Fer- 
gus, perhaps, must go to jail. That is 
unfortunate. But true philanthropy 
works toward the benefit of the 
greatest number possible; and this 
resplendent pebble will purchase you 
innumerable pounds of tea and a 
warehouseful of blankets.” 

“But, Mr. Sheridan,” Miss Ogle 
cried, in horror, “to take this brooch 
would not be honest!” 

“Oh, as to that—!” he shrugged. 

“—because Lord Eiran purchased 
all these lesser diamonds, and very 
possibly paid for them.” 

Then Mr. Sheridan reflected, stood 
abashed, and said: “Incomparable 
Esther Jane, I confess I am only a 
man. You are entirely right. To 
purloin any of these little diamonds 
would be an abominable action, 
whereas to make off with the only 
valuable one is simply a stroke of 
retribution. I will, therefore, at- 
tempt to prise ‘t out with a nutpick.” 
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Three constables came suddenly 
into the room. “We hae been tauld 
this missy is a suspectit theiving 
body,” their leader cried. “Esther 
Jane Ogle, ye maun gae with us i’ 
the law’s name. Qu ay, lass, ye ken 
weel eneugh wha robbit auld Sir 
Aleexander McNab, sae dinna ye say 
naething tae your ain preejudice, lest 
ye hae tae account for it a’.” 

Mr. Sheridan rose to the occasion. 
“My exceedingly good friend, Angus 
Howden! I am unwilling to concede 
that yeomen can excel in gentlemanly 
accomplishments, but it is only char- 
ity to suppose all three of you as 
drunk as any duke that ever honored 
me with his acquaintance.” This he 
drawled, and appeared magisterially 
to await an explanation. 

“Hout, Mr. Sheridan,” commenced 
the leading representative of justice, 
“let that flee stick i’ the wa’—ye din- 
na mean tae tell me, sir, that ye are 
acquaintit wi’ this—ou ay, tae pleas- 
ure ye, I micht e’en say wi’ this—” 

“This lady, probably?” Mr. Sheri- 
dan hazarded. 

“Tis an unco thing,” the constable 
declared, “but that wad be the word 
was a’maist at my tongue’s tip.” 

“Why, undoubtedly,” Mr. Sheri- 
dan assented. “TI rejoice that, being 
of French extraction, and unconver- 
sant with your somewhat cryptic pat- 
ois, the lady in question is the less 
likely to have been sickened by your 
extravagances in the way of misap- 
prehension. I candidly confess such 
imbecility annoys me. What!” he 
cried out, “what if I marry! is matri- 
mony to be ranked with arson? And 
what if my cousin, Eiran, affords me 
a hiding-place wherein to sneak 
through our honeymoon after the 
cowardly fashion of all modern mar- 
ried couples! Am I in consequence 
compelled to submit to the invasions 
of an _ intoxicated constabulary?” 
His rage was terrific. 


“Voila la seule devise. Ils me con- 
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naissent, ils ont confidence dans moi. 
Si, taises-vous! Sit non, vous serez 
arretée et mise dans la prison, comme 
une caractére suspicieuse!”’ Mr. 
Sheridan exhorted Miss Ogle to this 
intent with more of earnestness than 
linguistic perfection ; and he rejoiced 
to see that instantly she caught at her 
one chance of plausibly accounting 
for her presence at Bemerside, and 
of effecting a rescue from this hor- 
rid situation. 

“But I also spik the English,” she 
sprightlily announced. “I am ap- 
pleed myself at to learn its by heart. 
Certainly you look for a needle in a 
hay bundle, my gentlemans. I am 
no stealer of the grand road, but the 
wife of Mistaire Sheridan, and her 
presence will say to you the remains.” 

“You see!” cried Mr. Sheridan, in 
modest triumph. “In short, I am a 
bridegroom unwarrantably interrupt- 
ed in his first téte-a-téte. I am re- 
sponsible for this lady and all her 
past and its appurtenances ; and, in a 
phrase, for everything except the 
course of conduct I will undoubtedly 
pursue should you be visible at the 
conclusion of the next five minutes.” 

His emphasis was such that the 
police withdrew with a concomitant 
of apologies. 


¢ AND now I claim my bond,” 
said Mr. Sheridan, when they 
were once again free from intrusion. 
“For we two are in Scotland, where 
the common declaration of a man and 
woman that they are married consti- 
tutes a marriage.” 

“Oh—!” she exclaimed, and stood 
encrimsoned. 

“Indeed, I must confess that the 
day’s work has been a trick through- 
out. The diamond was pawned years 
ago. This trinket here is a copy in 
paste and worth perhaps some seven 
shillings sixpence. And those fel- 
lows were not constables, but just my 
cousin Eiran and two footmen in dis- 
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guise. Nay, madam, you will learn 
with experience that to display un- 
failing candor is not without excep- 
tion the price of happiness.” 

“But this, I think, evades our bar- 
gain, Mr. Sheridan. For you were 
committed to pilfer property to the 
value of £10,000—” 

“And to fulfill the obligation I 
have stolen your hand in marriage. 
What, madam! do you indeed pre- 
tend that any person outside of Bed- 
lam would value you at less? Be- 
lieve me, your perfections are of far 
more worth. All persons recognize 
that save yourself, incomparable Est- 
her Jane; and yet, so patent is the 
proof of my contention, I dare to 
leave the verdict to your sense of 
justice.” 

Miss Ogle did not speak. Her 
lashes fell as, with some ceremony, 
he led her to the long French mirror 
which was in the breakfast room. 
“See now!” said Mr. Sheridan. “You, 
who endanger life and fame in order 
to provide a mendicant with gruel, 
tracts and blankets! You, who deny 
a sop to the one hunger which is 
vital! Oh, madam, I am tempted glib- 
ly to compare your eyes to sapphires, 
and your hair to thin-spun gold, and 
the color of your flesh to the arbutus- 
flower—for that, as you can see, 
would be within the truth, and it 
would please most women, and af- 
terward they would not be so ob- 
durate. But you are not like other 
women,” Mr. Sheridan observed, 
with admirable dexterity. “And I as- 
pire to you, the irresistible Ogle! you, 
who so great-heartedly befriend the 
beggar! you, who with such industry 
contrive alleviation for the discom- 
forts of poverty. Eh, eh! what will 
you grant to any beggar such as I? 
Will you deny a sop to the one hun- 
ger which is vital?” He spoke with 
unaccustomed vigor, even in a sort 
of terror, because he knew that he 
was speaking with sincerity. 
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“To the one hunger which is vit- 
al!” he repeated. “Ah, where lies 
the secret which makes one face the 
dearest in the world, and entrusts 
to one little hand a life’s happiness 
as a plaything? All Aristotle’s learn- 
ing could not unriddle the mystery, 
and Samson’s thews were impotent 
to break that spell. Love vanquishes 
all . . . You would remind me 
of some previous skirmishings with 
Venus’s unconquerable brat? Nay, 
madam, to the contrary, the fact that 
I have loved many other women is 
my strongest plea for toleration. 
Were there nothing else, it is indis- 
putable we perform all actions better 
for having rehearsed them. No, we 
do not of necessity perform them the 
more thoughtlessly as well; for I find- 
that with experience a man becomes 
increasingly difficult to please in af- 
fairs of the heart. The woman one 
loves then is granted that pre-emi- 
nence not merely by virtue of having 
outshone any particular one of her 
predecessors; oh, no, instead, her 
qualities have been compared with all 
the charms of all her fair forerun- 
ners and they have endured that 
stringent testing. The winning of an 
often-bartered heart is in reality the 
one conquest which entitles a woman 
to complacency, for she has received 
a real compliment; whereas to be se- 
lected as the target of a lad’s first 
declaration is a tribute of no more 
value than a man’s opinion upon vint- 
ages who has never tasted wine.” 

He took a turn about the breakfast 
room, then came near to her. “I 
love you. Were there any way to 
parade the circumstance and bedeck 
it with pleasing adornments of filed 
phrases, tropes and far-fetched sim- 
iles, I would not grudge you a deal 
of verbal pageantry. But three 
words say all. I love you. There is 
no act in my past life but appears 
trivial and strange to me, and to the 
man who performed it I seem no 
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more akin than to Mark Anthony or 
Nebuchadnezzar. I love you. The 
skies are bluer since you came, the 
beauty of this world we live in op- 
presses me with a fearful joy, and 
in my heart there is always the 
thought of you and such yearning as 
[ may not wo. For I love you.” 

“You—but you have frightened 
me.” Miss Ogle did not seem so 
terrified as to make any effort to re- 
cede from him; and yet he saw that 
she was frightened in sober earnest. 
Her face showed pale, and soft, and 
glad, and awed, and desirable above 
all things; and it remained so near 
him as to engender riotous aspira- 
tions. And on a sudden a seizure of 
trembling had possessed Mr. Sheri- 
dan and seemed painstakingly to ex- 
periment with every fiber of his body. 

“T love you,” he said again. You 
would never have suspected this man 
could speak, upon occasion, fluently. 
“T think—I think that Heaven was 
prodigal when Heaven made you. 
For to think of you is as if I listened 
to an exalted music; and to be with 
you is to understand that all imag- 
inable sorrows are just the figments 
of a dream which I had very long 
ago.” 

She laid one hand on each of his 
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shoulders, facing him. “Do not let 
me be too much afraid! I have not 
ever been afraid before. Oh, every- 
thing is in a mist of gold, and I am 
afraid of you, and of the big uni- 
verse which I was born into, and | 
am helpless, and I would have noth- 
ing changed! Only, I cannot believe 
I am worth £10,000, and I do so want 
to be persuaded I am. It is a great 
pity,” she sighed, “that you who con- 
victed Warren Hastings of stealing 
such enormous wealth cannot be quite 
as eloquent to-day as you were in 
the Oudh speech, and convince me 
his arraigner has been equally ra- 
pacious !” 

“T mean to prove as much—with 
time,” said Mr. Sheridan. His 
breathing was yet perfunctory. 

Miss Ogle murmured, “And how 
long would you require?” 

“Why, I intend, with your permis- 
sion, to devote the remainder of my 
existence to the task. Eh, I concede 
that space too brief for any adequate 
discussion of the topic; but I will 
try to be concise and practical—” 

She laughed. They were content. 
“Try, then—” Miss Ogle said. 

She was able to get no farther in 
the sentence, for reasons which to 
particularize would be indiscreet. 














EUGENE FIELD, THE INFORMAL 


“THE KNIGHT SANS PEUR ET SANS MONNAIE”—HOW 
HE RAISED THE LATTER—SOME REDISCOVERED VERSES. 


By Etsie F, WEIL 


[2 is nineteen years since Eugene 

Field, tall, awkward, shambling, 
was a familiar figure in the down- 
town streets of Chicago; since he 
spent his noon hours prowling 
around in the dusty corners of book- 
shops, contributed the spark and 
swing to midnight gatherings of 
actors and newspaper men at long 
forgotten chophouses, like Billy 
Boyle’s, and from the whimsical ad- 
ventures and occurrences of his own 
daily life, extracted the sauce to fur- 
nish his “bread and butter column,” 
as he called his “Sharps and Flats” 
in the Chicago Daily News. There 
are not many of the bibliomaniacs 
left to tell with infinite relish their 
favorite “that-reminds-me” story 
about the New Year’s Eve in the 
Saints’ and Sinners’ Corner, when 
Eugene Field, to the effective ac- 
companiment of a single candle, re- 
cited “Dibdin’s Ghost,” which he 
had composed for the occasion; and 
with the exception of Francis Wil- 
son and William J. Crane, the names 
of his warm friends among the ac- 
tors suggest a yellowing page of 
stage history: Sir Henry Irving, Jo- 
seph Jefferson, Madame Modjeska, 
William J. Florence, Emma Abbott, 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, Kate Claxton, 
and Sol Smith Russell. 

But now and then one runs across 
a veteran Chicago newspaper man 
who loves to linger over Eugene 
Field’s inky coat and flappy carpet 
slippers, the afternoon coffee and 
apple pie, and his rollicking jokes 
on the office force; or perhaps an 
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old neighbor of Field’s with a Field 
story that has never been told be- 
fore. It is through such fragrant 
reminiscences as these, and in pas- 
sages from letters and bits of verse 
and unchastened doggerel that never 
saw the light of publication that one 
gets a flash of the real personality 
of Field. Many people thought of 
him as the gay practical joker, the 
literary buffoon; others saw in him 
the writer of graceful, contemporary 
verse; of poignant but ephemeral 
paragraphs—in short, the brilliant 
victim of the daily grind; only a few 
recognized the deep sincerity, the 
rare tenderness of the man.. To 
Francis Wilson, Dr. Frank Gunsau- 
lus, Dr. Frank Bristol, and other 
frequenters of the Saints’ and Sin- 
ners’ Corner and the Old Book Shop, 
Eugene Field was a boon compan- 
ion, an esthetic tippler in old parch- 
ment and crumbling leather; his 
neighbors were drawn to him by the 
delightfully persistent way in which 
he forced neighbors to be neighbors ; 
and the children adored him. Lov- 
ing children in a vague, pat-them-on- 
the-head way is one thing. Being 
loved by them, as Field was loved 
by them, is quite different, and im- 
plies the immortally youthful quali- 
ties required for a perpetual mem- 
bership in their ranks. 

This buoyant youthfulness of 
Field’s kept him from making a 
tragedy out of the hard realities in 
the scheme of things. In fact, he 
insisted upon loafing on the sunny 
side of life, and it was constitu- 
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tionally impossible for him to grow 
bitter about anything. He admitted 
to his most intimate friends that he 
longed for the leisure to give his 
best efforts to his writing, that he 
could not do the things he wanted 
to do as long as he had to grind out 
his daily column. But there were 
Trotty and Melvin and Pinny and 
Daisy and Pody and Sister Girl; and 
Eugene l‘ield quite simply and nat- 
urally accepted the duties of wage 
earner and responsible male head of 
a large family. 

At the same time no one was ever 
more refreshingly irresponsible in 
regard to money matters, or extract- 
ed more spice out of the usually 
humdrum process of getting the 
daily bread. It would have been im- 
possible for him to ask for a neces- 
sary increase in salary in the ordi- 
nary way. His method was to ab- 
sent himself from the office for sev- 
eral days, and then accompanied by 
all his young hopefuls, effectively 
masquerading as deplorable objects 
of charity, patched, and out at the 
toes, appear before Mr. Stone and 
ask if the management did not see 
its way clear to raise his salary. He 
was equally picturesque in urging 
Collins Shackelford, the cashier of 
the Daily News, to advance him a 
“fiver” or a “tenner” out of his 
weekly envelope. “The good but im- 
pecunious Knight sans peur et sans 
monnaie,” as Field dubbed himself 
when under the influence of old bal- 
lads and the “Morte d’Arthur,” was 
always needing five or ten dollars 
in advance of his salary, usually to 
satisfy a bibliomaniac craving. These 
behests were never made nakedly. 
Sometimes they came to Shackel- 
ford in the form of fantastic verse, 
with illuminated letters and absurd 
illustrations in colored inks, and al- 
ways they were elaborate, amusing, 
or grotesque. 
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“Sans Peur ET SANS MONNAIE” 


Shut away in a library in Evans- 
ton with first editions and tooled 
leather bindings is a book that gives 
no hint of the gargoyles, harlequins, 
and Peter Pans lurking beneath its 
discreet black morocco covers. It 
belongs to Mr. Charles B. Cleveland, 
a business man of Chicago, and in 
it are gathered almost the entire col- 
lection of pleading, teasing, wheed- 
ling notes written to Shackelford by 
Field. Some are in tripping rhyme, 
coquettishly petticoated in green, 
gold, red and purple inks; others, 
perfunctory notes, hastily written on 
the backs of old letters or on yel- 
low office envelopes. On many of 
them, the O.K. in pencil or red chalk 
indicates that Field’s mock heart- 
throbs and delicious foolery always 
cut red tape and purse strings. One 
absurd drawing, faintly suggestive 
of Micawber, and entitled, “Mr. 
Field’s Interview with his Friend 
Shackelford,” reveals Field, with the 
most sky-blue appealing eyes that 
can be produced by ink and a fas- 
cinating mechanism by which a very 
red and very long tongue darts 
forth, exhibiting the brief message 
in black, “$5 please.” Another, on 
a scrap of office paper, is a “Dia- 
gram of E. Field’s vest pocket be- 
fore sending this note to his friend 
Shackelford.” Needless to say, the 
pocket is as empty as Field’s skill 
as an artist could make it. The 
“Diagram of the same pocket after 
friend Shackelford has answered 
the piteous appeal” is  plumply 
bulged out with a brilliantly con- 
spicuous five dollar gold piece. 

“A Sonnet for a Five,” with a 
foreshadowing of cubist poetry, 
breaks every rule for writing a son- 
net. 


O that I had the gall to tackle 
Shackel 
For a V! 
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Will he with a five befriend me— 
Lend me— 
Send me— 
Say, oh say, will he? 
Stone is = and Lawson frigid— 
i 
In the rule of No Advances; 
But dear Shackelford may heed it 
When I plead it 
And so need it— 
Anyway I'll take my chances! 
Jan. 6th, 1888. 


Another, with quaint, old fash- 
ioned spelling and Gothic lettering, 
echoes Field’s adventures among old 
books, and has appropriate reflections 
for Thanksgiving. 


O Lord, why sholde I thankful be 
When all my lot is miserie? 

Lo, I have nony cent to showe 
Wherewith to pay ye which I owe; 
Twain dollars have I promised White— 
A debtor full of sore despight— 

I promised I'd pay him to-night, 

But not a penny is in sight! 


I pray thee, Lord, to move my friend 
Old Shackelford, that he may send 
Me ducats five, ye which shall save 
Me from a damp untimely grave. 
Then shall I truly thankful be 
To-morrow and give praise to thee; 
So peace on earth, good will to men, 
For Jesus Christ, his sake—Amen. 
November 28, 1888. 


Equally suggestive and undoubt- 
edly equally effective as far as 
Field’s purpose was concerned, is 
the poem “Heart’s Ease”: 


Hearing the shrill triumphant cry 
In thoroughfare and forum, 

I simply curl my lips and sigh: 
“Vanitas vanitorum!” 


What moots the bacchanal acclaim, 
That follows an election, 

To one who hasn’t to his name 
Anything worth protection? 


Yet I should like to romp around 
With trumpet, torch, and rocket, 

Could I but hear the genial sound 
Of a boodle in my pocket. 


I mind me of a friend—perchance, 
In response to my subtle “hey-day.” 
He'll cheerfully. make me a small advance 
On what'll be due me next pay day. 


When Shackelford returns to his 


post after a vacation, Field wel- 
comes his most necessary office as- 
sociate with open arms and a burst 
of sham eloquence. 


TO A RETURNING CASHIER 


Pewaukee hath no siren charms 
To keep thee from thy duty’s place— 
In vain she stretches out her arms, 
In vain unveils her beauteous face— 
No vision of her tearful eyes, 
No music of her pleading voice 
Can keep thee from the path that lies 
Where men on Mondays all rejoice. 


The season thou hast been away 

Hath seemed a long and dreadful night, 
Replete with terror and dismay 

And dreams of sore financial plight; 
A spectre all unbidden frowned 

And mocked our supplications when 
On Saturdays we gathered round 

And struck him for a ten. 


The night of gloom is o’er at last, 
The spectral terrors fade away, 
The mocking, dreary dream has pass’d 
And brightly dawns this happy day; 
For like a great resplendent sun 
Uprising from Pewaukee’s shore, 
Thou joyest every waiting one 
With smiles that warrant hope once 
more! 


Other brief scraps of verse convey 
Field’s pressing and “most present” 
needs. 


Wanted—a five from some sweet friend 
Who has that small amount to lend; 
Address E. F., care Daily News, 

He has a dreadful case of blues 
Because the weather's getting cold 

And he is minus lunch and gold. 

Oh, would some friend like Shacksy lend 
A boodle to this suffering friend. 


In the same vein: 


Have pity, Collins, on my sorrow— 

Of you alone I fain would borrow; 

A murrain seize these other codgers 
Such as Miss Dewey and old Rogers! 
With nary bone nor crust to munch on, 
I beg you give me “gold” for luncheon 


And another: 


Dear Mr. Shackelford, to-day 

I'll have to trouble you to pay 

The balance of my boodle due 

To him who hands this note to you; 

Receipt for same is hereby given— 

God bring us all at last to heaven! 
Explicitur. 
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One quatrain is embellished in the 
margin with the conventional red 
heart of Valentine fame. 


O, Shackelford, have you gone back 
Upon your dearest friend alive? 
lf so, then let this poor heart crack! 
If not,—why send me up a five! 


Two of the notes, written on tiny 
stationery, undoubtedly  purloined 
from Trotty or Pinny, convey a 
simple and direct message of “dire 
distress” and the need of immediate 
succor in the form of “paltry but 
salvatory sums” of “filthy gold.” 


Dear Frienp:—Would it be pos- 
sible for you to advance to a penni- 
less, friendless, and hopeless man a 
small sum of filthy gold on account? 
If so, please send by bearer ten dol- 
lars, and I shall pray for the rest of 
your soul. I am waiting outside in 
the sun. 

Yours truly, 
EuGENE Fievp, 

Chicago, June 14, 1888. 


Dear SHACKELFORD—I have just 
had a tooth pulled and need $5 for 
necessary medicines, restoratives, and 
tonics. Will you kindly pile a Pelion 
upon the Ossa of boons already con- 
ferred by sending me by bearer that 
paltry but salvatory sum? 

As ever your true friend, 


Fievp. 
March 21, 1889. 
I inclose some of the blood and a 
piece of the tooth. 


Usually Field appeared himself 
for the salvatory sum before the 
note had a chance to cool in Shackel- 
ford’s hand, but sometimes he sent 


Mrs. Field. 


Dear Mr. SHACKELFORD :—This 
tierie-looking lady is Mrs. Field, and 
she wants her money; which please 
pay her, receipt of same being ac- 
knowledged by 


April 22, 1891. 


EuGene Fievp. 


One who does not understand 
Field might conclude from the fol- 
lowing letter that the pecuniary cor- 
respondence with Shackelford was 
carried on in fear and trembling of 
the superior powers. 
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Dear Sir:—The proximity of the 
Awful Presence* forbids my apply- 
ing to you with my usual directness 
and vociferation for a tenner. How- 
ever Ict this subtly convey to you my 
distress. 

Hopefully yours, 
E. F. 


*Awful Presence is Lawson. 

But Field was just as likely to ad- 
himself “sans peur et sans 
to the “Awful Presence.” 


dress 
nionnaie” 


Dear Sir:—I have a pressing need 
for Ten Dollars; will you with your 
usual benevolence, courtesy, and 
promptness relieve the Distress which 
stingeth like a serpent and biteth like 
an adder, or vice versa? 

Yours in Penury, but Hope, 
EvuGeENE Fievp. 


Tue Horatian [*Lavor 


Somehow it all comes back—the 
sweep of clean sweet air driving 
away hobgoblin worries and souring 
mustiness—and one almost sees the 
sly twinkle in Field’s wide open 
china blue eyes and the warm smile 
that played around the large mobile 
mouth and illuminated his cadaver- 
ously pale face. After seeing this 
collection of letters, it is easy to ap- 
preciate to what extravagant lengths 
Field would go to play a joke ona 
friend. Mr. Cleveland, who became 
acquainted with Field through their 
mutual love of old books, tells a 
characteristic story. Eugene Field 
knew that Mr. Cleveland prided him- 
self on having a remarkably fine col- 
lection of the first editions of lield’s 
books. One day Field sauntered 
lazily into Mr. Cleveland’s office. 

“You think you have everything 
I’ve ever written, don’t you, Cleve- 
land ?” 

“Yes, certainly I have,’ 
emphatic reply. 

“Well, you’re a liar, you’ve noth- 
ing of the kind,” contradicted Field 
coolly, as he pulled out of his pocket 
a Tribune Primer. This was his 
first book. It was a small paper- 
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covered pamphlet of forty-eight 
pages, published in Denver in 1882, 
and very rare, even then, and much 
coveted by collectors. 

“There are only three or four 
copies of this in the world,” said 
Field. “I have been after the book 
for months for I'rancis Wilson, but 
you can have it if you want it.” 

“But why let me have it, if you 
intended it for Mr. Wilson?” asked 
Mr. Cleveland, puzzled. 

“Just to hear him cuss,” chuckled 
Field. “You can have it for twenty- 
five dollars. It cost me fifteen, and 
] want ten for the trouble of bring- 
ing it up in the elevator,” and Field 
departed, well pleased with the suc- 
cess of his mission. 

Bibliophile friends, newspaper as- 
sociates, distinguished visitors, rela- 
tives and neighbors, without any dis- 
crimination or partiality on Field’s 
part were made his good natured 
victims. Wherever he went, the dull 
commonplaces of a Chicago business 
day were blotted out, and there was 
a sudden realization of the Horatian 
favor of life in its highest sense. 
He was the crowned jester who 
laughed away pretentious shams and 
unconsciously drew to the surface 
the spontaneity and natural grace of 
everyone with whom he came in con- 
tact. No formal dinner remained 
formal long if Eugene Field had a 
hand in it. He was the great breaker 
of ice. On one occasion he arranged 
a banquet at the Union League Club 
in honor of Edward Everett Hale. 
When the guests, many of whom 
were “saints” from the famous Cor- 
ner, were seated, they discovered a 
complete assortment of wine glasses 
at each place, and they wondered if 
Eugene Field was not deliberately 
inviting their disapproval as minis- 
ters of the gospel. The waiters soon 
appeared with cobwebby decanters 
and dusty bottles, bearing well- 
known labels, but they poured out 


no Phrygian wine, tabooed by tem- 
perance societies, but plain, every- 
day, morally approved-of water. And 
the water served most eloquently to 
wash down an old-fashioned New 
England dinner of codfish balls, 
cornbeef, cabbage and Boston brown 
bread, parading on the menu card in 
piquant French disguises. 


SomME NEIGHBORLY TRAITS 


Eugene Field was at his best with 
his neighbors. He held a whole- 
some, country notion of neighborli- 
ness, and he was always calling 
“next door” or “across the street” 
at unheard-of hours, and romping 
with the youngsters “around the 
corner,” and organizing neighbor- 
hood entertainments to get the 
neighbors together and make them 
know each other better. After his 
return from Europe, in 1890, he 
moved into a large frame house on 
Fullerton Avenue, where he was 
soon on delightful terms of intimacy 
with everyone on the block. The 
days when he did not want to go to 
the office, he shufiled along in carpet 
slippers and shirt sleeves to mail his 
daily offering to the newspaper. He 
often liked a game of whist in the 
evening when he could “drop in” 
and was not “specially invited.” 
One Sunday night when leaving the 
house of a friend he called out loud- 
ly for the benefit of the rigid church 
members connected with the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary across 
the street, “No, Charles Henry, I 
shall never play poker with you 
again on Sunday night,” much to 
the chagrin of Charles Henry, a 
model man who never indulged in 
poker on Sunday or any other night. 

It would be difficult to say whether 
Field was more popular with the 
children for the stories he told them, 
or because of the donkey which he 
kept in the backyard when not graz- 
ing in the vacant lots belonging to 
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the Presbyterian seminary. Fuller- 
ton Avenue residents still laugh at 
the picture of Eugene Field, holding 
a long loaf of rye bread in his hand, 
and in the most endearing and dulcet 
tones, calling, “Rubinstein, Rubin- 
stein,” as he tried to coax the don- 
key across the street car tracks, 
where several horse cars were being 
blocked. He called the donkey Ru- 
binstein, “because he gave such ex- 
cellent music.” 

One family remembers most vivid- 
ly a Christmas Eve when Eugene 
came in with a scuttle of coal, and 
saying briefly, “Here is my Christ- 
mas greeting,’ dumped the contents 
in the grate, then sat in impressive 
silence and watched the fire until it 
flickered feebly down, when he stole 
away without a word. And many 
families, especially those in which 
there were children, tenderly recall 
the nights when Eugene Field “just 


happened in,” and recited in his deep 
sonorous voice,‘Jes’’Fore Christmas,” 


“Seein’ Things,” or some Riley 
verses. The children wriggled down 
into their corners, wide-eyed and 
most deliciously uncomfortable; for 
when Eugene Field recited, they 
shuddered to hear the night wind go 
“Yooooo” ; fascinated, they watched 
him, “lookin’ at them cross-eyed an’ 
pintin’ at them so,” and they were 
sure, as they crept reluctantly along 
the dark passage to bed, that the 
goblins would get them if they didn’t 
watch out. Almost as wonderful as 
the recitations were those rare red- 
letter occasions when he permitted 
the children to come into his study. 
On top of the bookcase he had a 
canton flannel elephant which slow- 
ly moved its trunk when wound up 
in some mysterious portion of its 
anatomy. A black bear, set between 
two Greek vases, could be persuaded 
to snap its jaws vigorously as a spe- 
cial favor to particularly good little 
friends of Eugene Field. Mixed up 
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with the old pewter, a red and yel- 
low clown performed Barnum and 
Bailey tricks, and there were all sorts 
of dolls as well as shelves and shelves 
of fairy tales. Field adored fairy 
tales and dolls. His favorite doll was 
a faceless, shapeless, one-armed rag 
doll given to him after reading in a 
New Orleans orphan asylum, by a 
little girl who wanted him to have her 
most precious treasure “because he 
loved children so.” No one speaks 
of the gingham dog and the calico 
cat, but they must have been there, 
not far from the flannel elephant. 
His study would not have been com- 
plete without them. 

Often, before Field had finished 
his dinner at home, he went the 
rounds, visiting the neighbors, tak- 
ing his coffee in one house and 
sharing the dessert in another. He 
generally came unannounced’ and 
unexpected, as he did at one Sunday 
night tea, with the explanation, “This 
is one of the nights I don’t feel like 
eating at home. Annette, cut an old- 
fashioned slab of pie for me.” 

One next door neighbor, suspicious 
of a most fragrant breakfast odor of 
bacon and coffee long after her 
breakfast hour, went into the kitchen 
to investigate. There she found Eu- 
gene Field, enveloped in a huge ging- 
ham apron, calmly preparing for him- 
self a somewhat late breakfast of ba- 
con and eggs. 

Later, when he took a house in 
Buena Park, he grew very warmly 
attached to Mr. and Mrs. Hart 
Taylor, whose pet dog was respon- 
sible for the “Ballad of the Taylor 
Pup.” Once when Mrs. Taylor had 
been away from home she asked the 
maid if anyone had called during her 
absence. 

“Yes, Mrs. Taylor, you have had 
company for lunch.” 

Mrs. Taylor was astonished. 

“Company for lunch—but I did 
not invite anyone.” 
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“Yes, I know. But it was only 
Mr. Field, and he said that he did 
not mind that you were not home, 
and he only wanted some pancakes, 
honey, and breakfast bacon.” 

Another time, when crossing lots 
to reach the Taylor house, he was 
covered with burrs. The next day 
Mrs. Taylor received a drawing, the 
usual caricature Field loved to make 
of himself, to which he had pasted a 
blue cloth coat and brown and white 
striped trousers decorated with some 
of the burrs of the previous evening. 
He called it “Eugene Field during 
Sand-Burr Season.” 

In a little leather portfolio the 
Taylors treasure some lines never 
published, that Field wrote for Mr. 
Taylor’s birthday. 


My neighbor, Colonel Taylor, is a man I 
much admire— 

For reasons—well, the least of them shall 
presently transpire. 

He comes from old Kentucky, sir—the 
banner Bourbon state, 

And he takes the Bourbon ticket and his 
other Bourbon straight; 

Yet his most conspicuous feature is (as 
he will not deny) 

A certain predilection for eating cream 
on pie! 


It matters not if it be apple, cherry, plum, 
or peach— 

As soon as he has carved it for the cream 
jug he will reach, 

And straightway on that viand aforemen- 
tioned will he pour 

Of that delicious fluid full half a pint or 
more, 

The while his watering eyes and lips do 
surely testify 

Unto his satisfaction with that way of 
eating pie! 


This is our neighbor’s birthday and the 
indications seem 

To be that he for once will have his fill 
of pie and cream; 

For Mrs. Mans has told me that she is 
going to make and send 

The noblest pie she can compound to cap- 
tivate our friend; 

And Mrs. Taylor (model wife!) who 
likes to humor him, 

Intends to have the cream jug ‘illed up to 
its very brim! 


And as for this poor song of mine, ’tis 
merely to extend 
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My best felicitations to my neighbor and 
my friend. 

I hope he'll live a thousand years—my 
neighbor all the time— 

Indulgent to my bigger faults, my little 
ones, my rhyme; 

For which event I make no doubt that in 
the future, I, 

As in the past, shall share with him the 
joy of cream and pie! 


Among the collection are the orig- 
inal manuscript of “The Monstrous 
Pleasant Ballad of the Taylor Pup,” 
some pages from “Sharps and Flats,” 
one or two calling cards and several 
letters. On one of the calling cards 
Eugene Field has written, ‘Called 
with a handsome present for Mrs. 
Taylor. Will call on the next anni- 
versary. September 22nd, 1895.” 
On another: “Dear folks—You 
never come to see me. You do not 
love me any more. You have for- 
gotten me. Why is this thus? E. F.” 

The following letter was written 
after Field had gone to Louisville 
from George H. Yenowine’s Ken- 
tucky farm, “The Anchorage,” where 
he often visited and brought his 
friends. 


Louisville, Kentucky, 
April 12, 1894. 

My Dear Hart Taytor:—I am 
here in the custody of your father, 
who is looking after my temporal and 
spiritual interests. The General is 
looking very well; I am to take sup- 
per with him and his family some 
evening next week. We are to have 
side-meat and pone. I wish you were 
here to share my good luck. It has 
rained or snowed or hailed here 
every hour for the last three weeks. 
This reminds me of the famous old 
lines: 


“O, the sun shines bright in my old 
Kentucky home!” 

Get Putnam to play this for you 
and please get through singing it be- 
fore my return. I thank you for the 
good news you telegraphed me last 
month. I'll do the same for you 
some time if I can. My love to your 
dear wife, and pray kiss the dear little 
niece who has come since I went 
away. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
EuGeENe FIexp. 
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The good news referred to was the 
birth of Field’s youngest daughter. 

In the summer of 1895 Eugene 
Field was at last happy in the pos- 
session of his “Sabine Farm,” an 
old-fashioned frame house on Clar- 
endon Avenue, set deep back from 
the street in a grove of lofty trees, 
and overlooking the lake across lots 
that were not yet built up in those 
days. He felt that at last he would 
have the time to give the best of 
himself to the writing he had long 
wanted to do. But Field lived only 
a few months to enjoy his house and 
plan his future work. Shortly be- 
fore he died an associate on the 
Daily News came to call on him. In 
a characteristically playful mood, 
Field was half sitting up in bed, 
holding in one hand a cane to which 
was attached a string with a bait of 
bread tied to the end of it, and he 
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was fishing for goldfish out of the 
bow] at the foot of the bed. As soon 
as one of them snapped up the bait, 
it flopped back into the bowl, and 
Field enjoyed this harmless diver- 
sion hugely. 

Field will have no place among 
the foremost writers of America, but 
he will be remembered for his rich 
and loving personality. He spent 
himself too lavishly, too extravagant- 
ly on his friends, he lived too gen- 
erously in the passing moment, to’ 
conserve enough energy to do work 
of lasting merit. It would be idle 
and fruitless to consider what Eu- 
gene Field might or might not have 
done. Rather accept him for what 
he was—a man of glorious vitality, 
who understood the art of living 
gracefully and abundantly, and com- 
municated his charm to the most 
commonplace relationships. 





PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 
BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


ER husband feels her as a soothing spur, 

A velvet goad, a song of lovely strife; 

Some few observe her as a careful wife 
Laying two lives away in lavender. 
A poet knows her as a breath of myrrh; 

A tradesman as an ever-sharpened knife; 

Some see the artist bargaining with life... . 
Yet these are but the lightest hints of her. 


For she is Girl and Priestess—and her hands, 

Reckless and wise, snatch at the quickening brands 
And bear them like rejoicing flags unfurled. 

Laughing, she scatters Life; she feeds the flames 

That leaps through casual thoughts and tawdry aims, 
And burns the slag clean from the rusting world. 
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HE  ten-minutes-to-nine gong 

sounded and class 3B rustled 
noisily to order, the few lagging ones 
diving for their seats before its 
echoes should die on the air or Miss 
Conway enter and place a neat tardy 
mark beside their recreant names. 

According to all rules Miss Con- 
way should have entered. In fact, 
she was distinctly late already, her 
decisive “Good morning” being 
spoken almost invariably on the 
stroke of 8:50. To-day 3B sat quiet 
after the gong from force of habit, 
and looked expectantly toward the 
door. One—two—three—four— 
minutes they waited, silent and mo- 
tionless, the same thought growing 
in the minds of all. Could it be 
that she was absent? Ravishing but 
incredible prospect! 

However, the unnatural, because 
unenforced, quiet was giving way to 
a faint rustling and stirring. No one 
dared speak, for still at any moment 
those rubber-heeled shoes might 
bring a swift and unheralded ven- 
geance. Another minute passed. 
Then Reddy Blake. leader of the in- 
surgents, nudged his neighbor. 

“Bet she’s absent!” he whispered. 

“Absent nuthin’,” returned Buzzy 
Watkins. “She ain’t been absent 
in ten years. No such luck.” 

“Bet a cent she is,” said Reddy. 
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“She was snifflin’ yesterday.” He 
poked the girl in front of him. “Sst, 
Tilly,” he whispered, “don’t you bet 
she’s absent ?” 

Tilly frowned. ‘ Hope she is,” 
she said. “Mean old thing. She 
gave me a failure yesterday cause 
you pinched my leg when I was 
spelling and I said ‘ow.’ I hope she’s 
got a pain somewhere!” And Tilly 
glared vindictively at the empty 
chair on the small platform. 

The conversation had now grown 
general, though subdued. The tri- 
umph of hope over experience was 
intoxicating. Only Prendergast sat 
with folded hands and mute lips, 
even as under the vigilant eye of 
Miss Conway. No one attempted to 
draw him from the path of virtue 
which his feet ever trod. 

Prendergast was at once the bane 
and the blessing of 3B—the bane 
because his unnatural goodness was 
the cause of daily uncomplimentary 
comparisons, the blessing because 
when visitors arrived, the responsi- 
bility of showing off the fruits of 
education always fell on his ready 
shoulders. He had never been 
known to miss, and seated in the 
front row, regarding his elders with 
respectful eye, he became as it were 
the sponsor for the knowledge of 
the class. 
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“Ain’t he the holy show?” Buzzy 
Watkins had asked on one sad oc- 
casion when Prendergast had been 
requested to correct Buzzy’s state- 
ment that an anecdote was “wot yer 
took for poison.” “Wot do you 
s’pose he acts like he does for? It 
stands to reason he ain’t good ’cause 
he likes her!” 

They would have been astonished 
beyond belief could they have known 
the true state of affairs and the mute 
rebellion that surged in Prendergast’s 
bosom at his apparent inability to 
partake in their deeds of darkness. 
For Prendergast was a victim—a 
victim of his face. His was indeed 
a fatal beauty, Nature having en- 
dowed him with a countenance that 
so exuded grace and virtue that no- 
body had ever for a moment con- 
sidered the possibility of a soul 
athirst for adventure behind those 
curls and eyes of cherubic calm. 


And up to the present this expecta- 
tion of virtue, at home as well as 
in school, had prevailed in its in- 


fluence. Unknown to any, he was 
the grand and crowning triumph of 
the law of suggestion. But behind 
the fair exterior a spirit boiled and 
bubbled—a spirit that applauded 
with rage and envy the magnificent 
daring and crimes of Reddy and his 
satellites, a spirit that, longing to- 
ward evil, followed meekly the paths 
of virtue only because, forsooth, even 
his tentative lapses were unnoticed 
or construed to his credit. 

Now he sat as if carved in stone 
amid the growing turmoil. As usual, 
he was doing what was expected of 
him, while all around hope became 
glorious conviction, and the spirits 
of the class manifested themselves 
in a growing number of scuffles and 
spitballs. One of the latter, plenti- 
fully adorned with ink, spread itself 
coyly on the nose of the white plas- 
ter Cupid aérially perched over the 
blackboard by the aid of a nail 
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through its vitals. As the Cupid was 
the most prominent object in the 
room, an impulse of caution moved 
Reddy to leave his seat and recover 
the inky trophy. This done, another 
impulse bade him peer cautiously 
round the door and down the hall. 
Then he turned, made a hurried dive 
for his seat and assumed a sancti- 
monious expression. 

“Cheese it!” he whispered. 
Pop and a substitute!” 

As if by magic, the class assumed 
its ten-minutes-to-nine demeanor, all 
eyes glued expectantly on the door, 
Would she be young? Would she 
be “easy?” Would they be able to 
reduce her to tears as 4B had done 
last week when their teacher was ab- 
sent ’cause her grandmother died? 

At this juncture Mr. Perkins en- 
tered the room, with a very small, 
fair-haired girl, who might have been 
anywhere from eighteen to twenty- 
five. 3B gave a gasp of disgust. 
What fun would it be to get the best 
of anybody so small and _ insignifi- 
cant? Why she wasn’t any bigger 
than twelve-year-old Susie Smythe, 
the class dunce. 

Mr. Perkins smiled his principal’s 
smile. “Good Morning, children,” 
he said. “I am glad to find you in 
such good order. I was afraid I 
heard some talking as I came down 
the hall, but I must have been mis- 
taken, mustn’t I, Buzzy Watkins?” 

Buzzy grinned uncomfortably and 
squirmed in his seat. 

“I am sorry to tell you that your 
teacher is sick, children, and will not 
be here for several days,” he con- 
tinued. “I know you are sorry, too, 
but I have brought Miss Williams to 
take care of you and you must all 
do your best for her and show her 
what nice boys and girls we have in 
this school.” 

Then he drew Miss Williams aside, 
but unfortunately not out of the 
hearing of ears preternaturally 
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sharpened against the common 
enemy. 

“You will have no trouble what- 
ever with some of the children,” 
he said, “particularly those in the 
right hand division. The boy in the 
front seat is irreproachable. The 
ones on the left are troublesome. 
Reddy Blake, raise your hand.” 
This in a louder voice. 

A grimy paw announced itself as 
in the possession of the young gen- 
tleman. 

“That,” continued Mr. Perkins, 
sotto voce, “is the worst of the lot. 
He is the leader of all the trouble, 
and you would do well to keep your 
eye on him pretty continually. Those 
others that I spoke of on your right 
hand you need never bother about as 
they will never bother you.” 

The breathless silence of the class 
during this conversation had made 
every word perfectly audible. But 
while the quiet continued after Mr. 
Perkins had left the room and Miss 
Williams was taking her seat and 
getting out the roll book, it was an- 
other quiet than that which had pre- 
ceded the entrance of the last com- 
ers. Every eye in the room was hos- 
tile, every cheek was blazing, and in 
every heart surged mute rebellion at 
the injustice perpetrated by the re- 
tiring principal. The mean sneak! 
Why couldn’t he have left the substi- 
tute to find out the morals of the 
class herself? It was no fair giving 
bad reputations beforehand, or good 
ones either, for that matter. 
Strangely enough, Prendergast, and 
Luella and Milton and Enid who 
were only a degree less virtuous, 
seemed to feel, if one could judge 
by their faces, the indignity done to 
their body as a whole. Miss Will- 
iams paid no attention to the lower- 
ing looks around her. Calmly she 
finished calling the roll, calmly she 
inquired for the “president” of the 
class. No one arose. 
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“Haven’t you a class president?” 
she asked, in a surprised voice. 

No one volunteered an answer. 

“That little girl on the end may 
tell me,” said Miss Williams, indi- 
cating Luella. Luella stood. 

“Will you tell me why you haven’t 
a class president?” queried Miss 
Williams. 

Luella fidgeted. “Miss Conway 
wouldn’t let us,” she said. 

“Oh,” said the teacher; “and why 
not ?” 

Luella grew red. “Because she 
says that she doesn’t believe in trust- 
ing children of our age,” she said, 
and sat down feeling very uncom- 
fortable. 

Miss Williams said nothing. So 
that was the attitude of her prede- 
cessor. No wonder she had the 
worst classes in the school! She 
did not wish the absent one any ill, 
but nevertheless she hoped she 
might have these children long 
enough to see what modern peda- 
gogics could do in the matter of 
transforming the erring ones. The 
good ones she took little interest in. 
They did not enable her to practise 
her recently acquired psychological 
lore. She turned to the other side 
of the room. Fixing her large eyes 
on the glowering Reddy, she an- 
nounced that as they lacked a presi- 
dent, she would ask him to give her 
the information she needed in re- 
gard to lessons, and so forth. Here, 
she reasoned, was an opportunity to 
prove the theory that the responsibil- 
ity of the position would create the 
proper spirit toward it. She would 
make the ring leader her right hand 
man, and he would then cease to be 
a trouble. It was a brilliant scheme, 
the principal bar to its success be- 
ing the fact that Reddy never by any 
chance knew anything about the les- 
sons until five minutes before the 
recitation became due. He now 
grudgingly gave, in answer to in- 
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quiries, much inaccurate information 
as to the day’s work, which caused 
several false starts, and considerable 
waste of time. Miss Williams, how- 
ever, made no comment, and recess 
was reached without untoward inci- 
dent. The class filed downstairs 
and out of the building so quietly 
that the principal, who was keeping 
a wary eye out for trouble, rubbed 
his hands with satisfaction. The 
new substitute must be more force- 
ful than her looks would lead one 
to suppose. It was a long time since 
3B had left the building in such 
model form. 

Outside in the street 3B had 
gathered in small groups. Some- 
thing had to be done about it. Their 
self-respect was at stake. Mutter- 
ings and grumblings were general, 
but no one seemed to arrive at a 
solution of the difficulty. Reddy in 
particular, gave voice to his griev- 
ance. 

“I guess she thought I wouldn’t 
see what she was after,” he growled. 
“Makin’ me monitor of the class 
‘cause she thought that would make 
me good. Huh, I'll show ’em!” 
And he retired into the recesses of 
his mind where were stored the par- 
ticular items that make for the dis- 
traction of the teaching force. 

But light was to break in upon 
their darkness, and from an unex- 
pected quarter. Prendergast and 
Luella, with several others of their 
own virtuous kind, had been talking 
quietly together. Now they ap- 
proached the other group and Pren- 
dergast spoke. Here was the oppor- 
tunity for which his valiant soul had 
longed. 

“T say,” he said, rather diffidently, 
“we've got a scheme.” 

Considering its source the class 
did not hope for much, but it would 
listen at any rate. 

Prendergast continued. “We're 
kinder tired being good all the time,” 
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he said, “and so we're going to be 
bad for a while like he said you 
were. Now if you fellers c’n be 
good for a while we'll have ’em 
fooled all ’round.” 

There was a moment's silence 
while the class took in the enormity 
of the scheme. Then Buzzy spoke. 

“Why you couldn’t be bad,” he 
said scornfully, “you don’t know 
how.” 

Prendergast smiled, darkly. “Bet 
yer,” he said. “Bet yer anything 
yer like we c’n do it easier than you 
c’n be good. At least J can.” 

This put the matter on the foot- 
ing of a “stump,” and as such was 
not to be dismissed lightly, no mat- 
ter what its merits as a form of pun- 
ishment to their elders. But Buzzy 
was still skeptical. 

“What yer goin’ to do?” he ques- 
tioned. . 

Prendergast, for the first time in 
his school career assumed a master- 
ful attitude. 

“Never you mind what I’m going 
to do,” he said. “You fellers ‘Il 
have enough to do to take care of 
yourselves. You've got to learn your 
lessons every day before you come 
to school, an’ you’ve got to volunteer 
to answer, an’ you dass’nt pinch any- 
body or tie the girls’ aprons or any- 
thing. An’ Reddy’s got to be moni- 
tor like she said.” 

Here Reddy remonstrated. “But 
then she'll think it’s because she 
made me monitor that I’m good,” he 
objected. 

“Aw, what do you care what she 
thinks?” said Prendergast. “As 
long as we're fooling ’em it don’t 
make any difference.” 

Reddy subsided with the air of 
an unwilling sacrifice. 

The rank and file of the class had 
been grouped in silent admiration 
while their generals discussed the 
plan of campaign that was to re- 
deem their tarnished honor. Now 
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Prendergast turned and addressed 
them—the betwixt-and-betweens, 
whom neither crime nor virtue had 
claimed for its own. 

“All you’ve got to do,” he said, “is 
to act like you always do, only don’t 
let on you know anything about this. 
It’s a class secret and nobody’s to tell 
even at home. I'll bet there ain’t 
another class in the school that’s got 
as good a secret as us.” Wherein 
spoke the latent Machiavelli that had 
been slumbering in Prendergast’s 
soul. 

The rest of the day passed without 
untoward incident, Reddy having 
informed himself as to the immediate 
line of progress, and Miss Williams 
blushed prettily as the principal 
complimented her on her discipline 
when she passed his desk on her 
homeward way. 

“I think they are very nice chil- 
dren,” she said. “It’s all in the way 
you take them. I made Reddy my 
chief assistant and he has been as 
good as an angel all the afternoon.” 

“Well, keep it up, keep it up if you 
can,” said Mr. Perkins, rubbing his 
hands. “Perhaps Miss Conway is 
a bit too hard on them.” 

The next morning opened calmly, 
only Buzzy Watkins having to be 
reminded forcibly before school be- 
gan that the pin in the toe of his 
boot was not an adjunct of virtue. 
Prendergast saw to its removal. 
Arithmetic, reading, gymnastics sped 
pleasantly along. Miss Williams not 
only had new ideas in discipline, she 
actually contrived to make these 
hitherto baneful subjects yield a cer- 
tain amount of human interest. In 
truth, the upholders of the class hon- 
or forgot to be bad, and modern 
pedagogy was in a fair way to tri- 
umph. Then came the spelling les- 
son, and Prendergast caught the 
sneering eye of Buzzy fixed upon 
him. Miss Williams was writing at 


the board. 


“Quitter!” breathed Buzzy, point- 
ing to his toe. 

Prendergast smiled haughtily. 
Miss Williams turned around. 

“Susie Smythe, spell ‘choir,’” she 
said. 

Susie arose slowly. “Q-u-i-r-e,” 
she said. 

“I mean the other kind,” said Miss 
Williams, “the kind that sings in 
church.” 

Susie gave it up in despair and sat 
down. 

“Luella may spell it,” said the 
teacher. 

Luella arose. ‘“C-h-o—ouch!” she 
screamed. The pin had done its ap- 
pointed work. 

Miss Williams reddened. ‘Why, 
Luella,” she said, “what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“I guess I got a pin in my skirt,” 
said Luella brazenly, while Prender- 
gast looked his sympathy. 

“Try again,” said Miss Williams. 

Luella started. “C-h-o—” another 
scream rent the air of 3B but this 
time it was Enid’s voice that arose 
in desolation. The class tittered. 
Only Milton looked his sorrow. 

“Have you a pin in your skirt, 
too?” the teacher questioned. 

“I—I guess so,” murmured the 
stricken one. 

Miss Williams glanced involuntar- 
ily at the reported villains of the 
class. Buzzy and Reddy and their 
particular confreres were too far 
removed from the seat of disturbance 
to have caused it. Virtue exuded 
from the neighborhood of the vic- 
tims. Miss Williams decided to let 
the matter rest. 

“Please see to-morrow that you 
have no loose pins in your garments,” 
she said. “We will go on with the 
lesson.” 

But that particular lesson was not 
destined to completion. The class 
had barely rustled to order and was 
spelling in concert the words that 
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Miss Williams was writing on the 
board when an agonized shriek arose 
from the rear of the room and Susie 
Smythe was seen to mount her un- 
wieldy bulk upon the top of her desk, 
the while clutching her skirts with 
violence. Miss Williams turned with 
angry eye. 

“Susan Smythe, get down this 
minute!” she commanded. “What 
do you mean by behaving that way ?” 

“It’s a mouse,” shrieked Susie. 
“He ran up my leg!” 

At this juncture Luella arose from 
her seat to a more elevated position. 

“There he is!” she screamed. 
“Right there by your desk, teacher. 
Oh, look out, he’s going under your 
dress!” 

Teacher controlled herself with a 
mighty effort for a moment, then 
she too ascended her chair. Mod- 
ern pedagogics had not dealt with 
this question. Reddy arose from his 
seat. 

“T’ll catch him fer you,” he said. 
gallantly, “don’t you be afraid.” 
And suiting the action to the word, 
he deftly corralled the startled ani- 
mal under the trash basket from 
whence he drew it and carried it at 
arm’s length from the room, pre- 
sumably to the freedom of outdoors. 

Miss Williams, in her attempt to 
calm the now hilarious class and 
regain her own imperiled dignity, 
failed to wonder why the mouse had 
not sought its hole, or to connect 
its appearance with the journey of 
Prendergast to the rear of the room 
to fix the windows. A mouse was 
not an extraordinary adjunct to an- 
cient halls of learning. 

The recess bell rang while the 
class was still simmering, and there 
was a certain subdued hilarity dur- 
ing dismissal that did not call forth 
the commendation of Mr. Perkins 
as on the previous day. 

The beginning of the afternoon 
session was not an unqualified suc- 
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cess from the point of view of au- 
thority, though the fourth division 
sat as if carved in stone and only 
looked pained when accused of the 
sundry cataclysms which shook the 
demeanor of the class from time to 
time. Marbles rolled down the 
aisles from nowhere. Hattie. who sat 
across the aisle from Luella arose to 
recite with a howl, and left both her 
hair ribbons on the back of her 
chair. Study period was enlivened 
by a succession of choked giggles 
that subsided as soon as Miss Will- 
iams raised her head. As she always 
looked for the disturbance in the 
fourth division, Prendergast had 
plenty of opportunity to conceal the 
endless yards of string which he was 
unwinding cut of his windpipe, and 
to shut down the lid of his desk 
whereon was affixed a jumping-jack 
of most excruciating humor. He, 
however, left his chef d’oeuvre until 
the afternoon was well advanced and 
the general uneasiness only needed 
a touch to precipitate it into actual 
disorder. Then he raised his hand. 

“I'd like to get a drink, please,” 
he said. 

Had it been anyone but the para- 
gon, Miss Williams would have re- 
fused. As it was, she grudgingly 
assented. Prendergast left the 
room, remained outside for a mo- 
ment, and returned by the door 
farthest removed from his seat, 
which necessitated a passage around 
the rear of the room. Nothing oc- 
curred for a moment. Miss Will- 
iams was busy explaining an ex- 
ample to Luella whose mind had sud- 
denly gone blank on the subject of 
next day’s arithmetic. Then Susie 
Smythe’s hand upraised itself and 
waved spasmodically. Miss Will- 
iams stopped the explanation. 

“What is the trouble, Susie?” she 
demanded. 

“Oh, Miss Williams,” 
Susie, “I smell smoke!” 


shrieked 
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In spite of herself Miss Williams 
looked uneasy, but she only said, 
“Nonsense, Susie, there isn’t any 
smoke here.” 

But Susie persisted. 
do,” she said. 

Hereupon two other hands in the 
back of the room arose. 

“Well?” said Miss Williams. 

“We smell it, too,” chorused the 
agitated owners thereof. 

Miss Williams walked to the back 
of the room and sniffed. Then her 
face grew scarlet, for unmistakably, 
the aroma of a cigar was spreading 
on the still air, She gave a lightning 
glance over the class. Virtue was 
almost as apparent as heat shimmer- 
ing over a summer field. She drew 
her nearly five feet to their utmost 
height. 

“The boy who is smoking may 
stand!” she said sternly. 

There was a horrified gasp, and 
innocence was writ large on every 
countenance. 

“All the boys may stand!” she 
commanded. 

This being accomplished with 
much noise Miss Williams began a 
tour of the room, sniffing each sus- 
pect, while the girls giggled. 

And it was just at this moment 
that Mr. Perkins opened the door. 
Bent on her task, and unmindful of 
the growing disorder, Miss Williams 
neither saw nor heard his entrance. 
He gazed a moment in astonishment. 

“Is this some sort of a new game?” 
he enquired, coldly. Then the faint 
but pungent aroma reached him. 
He rapped on the desk. 

“What does this mean, Miss Will- 
iams?” he queried. “Surely it is 
not possible that I smell tobacco in 
my school! This is preposterous, 
unheard of. Who has dared do such 
a thing?” 

“That is what I am trying to dis- 
cover,” said Miss Williams, with 


dignity. 


“Yes’m, I 
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“What!” said Mr. Perkins, “you 
don’t know who has done it? Do 
you mean to say that such a thing 
can happen in your class and you 
cannot find the delinquent? It 
seems incredible.” 

Miss Williams’s cheeks grew red- 
der. “Perhaps you will help me,” 
she said, politely. 

“I certainly shall have to,” said 
Mr. Perkins, “as I do not propose to 
let such a breach of discipline go un- 
punished. Boys, empty your 
pockets.” 

The order brought to view a mot- 
ley collection—string, balls, marbles, 
candy, gum, apples, a dead mouse. 
Mr. Perkins examined them care- 
fully, but without result in the line 
of damning evidence. 

“Empty your desks,” was the next 
order, also without result. 

Then Susie’s voice again broke a 
moment of silence. “I think it’s 
coming from the ventilator,” she 
volunteered. 

Mr. Perkins strode wrathfully to 
the innocent accessory, and peered 
within its iron grating. Then with 
an exclamation of rage he inserted 
two fingers and produced the stub 
of a nearly consumed cigar. 

“The boy who put that cigar in 
the ventilator may step to the front 
of the room!” he commanded in 
thunderous tones. 

No one moved. 

Mr. Perkins’ face assumed the 
delicate coloring of a radish. He 
himself strode to the front of the 
room, whereupon a subdued snicker 
emanated from the right hand di- 
vision, which was suppressed as soon 
as its perpetrator saw that it had ac- 
complished its destined work. The 
principal turned toward the quarter 
from whence the snicker had come. 

“The boys that laughed may raise 
their hands!” he shouted. 

No one moved. All the little girls 
looked as pained as though they had 
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forgotten their Sunday School 
money. Mr. Perkins towered in his 
anger. 

“We will get to the bottom of this 
outrage if we stay here all day,” he 
said. “The boys may sit. Miss Will- 
iams, have you any suggestion to of- 
fer as to the best method of ascer- 
taining the ring leader in this insub- 
ordination ?” 

Miss Williams had. She would 
question every boy individually. The 
face, if not the words of the guilty 
one would be proof enough. 

Mr. Perkins, therefore, began in 
the left hand division. 

“Reddy Blake, did you bring that 
cigar?” 

“No, Sir,” said Reddy, so injured 
at the suspicion that he almost wept. 

“Did you, Buzzy Watkins?” 

An equally pained look accom- 
panied Buzzy’s denial. The rest of 
the division proclaimed a like inno- 
cence, as did the young gentlemen in 
the other three divisions. Mr. Per- 
kins grew purple. 

“Some boy in this room is respons- 
ible for bringing that cigar,” he 
thundered, “and you will stay here 
till the culprit confesses. The girls 
may go.” 

Amid the bustle consequent upon 
the departure of a group of the 
gentler sex, no one noticed the rather 
scared look which passed from Luella 
to Prendergast, nor the reassuring 
nod which answered her. As the 
last fluttered “good afternoon” 
sounded, the principal closed the 
door and took his seat by Miss Will- 
iams on the platform. His face had 
lost its color and a steely glitter was 


in his eye. He spoke between his 
teeth. 
“Now, young gentlemen, we'll 


see,” he said. “When the one of 
your number who brought that ob- 
noxious weed into this school sees 
fit to acknowledge it, you may go— 
and not before. This is the gravest 
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breach of discipline I have had to 
deal with in my administration, and 
I propose to deal with it.” 

But even as he spoke, the atmos- 
phere of the room was borne in upon 
him—not an atmosphere of the sup- 
pressed fury of the innocent deprived 
of liberty, but an atmosphere of ela- 
tion, rather, an atmosphere of “some- 
thing accomplished, something done,” 
which was disconcerting, nay, mad- 
dening. An hour passed. The neigh- 
boring clock struck four. And still 
the unnatural and elated calm pre- 
vailed. Mr. Perkins began to fidget. 
The lengthy incarceration was be- 
ginning to tell on his nerves, at last. 
Besides, he wished to catch the five 
o’clock train to a nearby town where 
he was to deliver an evening lecture 
on The Best Methods of Dealing 
with Insubordinate Children. 

Suddenly Miss Williams received 
a telepathic shock. Looking out of 
the window, she saw the dainty form 
of Luella seated on the doorstep op- 
posite, her eyes glued to the fastness 
of 3B. Miss Williams gasped. Then 
she bent over to the principal's ear. 

“Do you suppose,” she whispered, 
“that it could have been a little girl 
who brought the cigar?” 

Mr. Perkins also gasped. “It does 
not seem credible,” he said. 

“You know,” pursued Miss Will- 
iams, “you only asked the boys if 
they brought it. Why don’t you ask 
them if they know who brought it?” 

Mr. Perkins cleared his throat. 
“Young gentlemen,” he said, “I am 
going to give you another chance. 
Think carefully. The day is grow- 
ing late. Do any of you know who 
brought that cigar to school ?” 

Every hand in the class proclaimed 
the baleful knowledge. 

But a great light was breaking 
upon Miss Williams, and the events 
of the day were reshaping them- 
selves in her memory. She recalled 
the various cataclysms, she remem- 
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bered Prendergast’s thirst, his long 
detour to his seat on his return, and 
again she leaned to the principal’s 
ear. 

“Ask them,” she said excitedly, 
“who lit the cigar. Ask them one by 
one. Begin with Prendergast!” 

Mr. Perkins rose to the occasion. 
“You will stand when I call your 
names,” he said sternly, “and an- 
swer the question I am about to ask. 
To be perfectly fair, I shall begin 
this time at the right hand division 
though I think it hardly necessary. 
Prendergast, did you have anything 
to do with lighting and placing that 
cigar in the ventilator?” 

Prendergast rose. His hour of 
triumph had come. He looked the 
amazed and horrified principal in the 
eye. 

“Yes, Sir,” he said, brazenly. 

“And yet you said you didn’t bring 
it,’ gasped the principal. “Who 
brought it, then, if you didn’t?” 

“Luella,” chuckled Prendergast. 
“She found it in her father’s trash 
basket.” 

Miss Williams’s mind was travel- 
ing with lightning rapidity over the 
events of the past day—the marbles, 
the pins, the laughter, the mouse— 
and she turned toward Prendergast. 

“Are you responsible for all the 
disorder that has been going on in 
the class to-day?” she asked. 

Prendergast expanded his chest. 
“Yes’r, I mean yes’m,” he said. 

Miss Williams and the principal 
looked at each other weakly. Then 
the latter spoke. 

“Will you kindly give an explana- 
tion of your actions,” he said. “TI 
had supposed you to be the model of 
the class, and had even gone so far as 
to tell your teacher so. I would be 
glad to hear the reasons for the 
sudden change.” 

Prendergast shifted from one foot 
to the other. His lapse from virtue 
had been as natural and inevitable as 


the rebound of a released spring, 
but his was not the gift of psycho- 
logical exposition or evasion. He 
looked up at the plaster Cupid and 
down at the principal’s shoes, then 
round his fellow conspirators. If he 
endeavored to be truthful, the secret 
would be out. That settled Truth. 
He looked the impatient Mr. Per- 
kins in the eye. Then he grinned. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “have 
you any explanation?” 

Prendergast took a long breath. 
“No’m, I mean, no, Sir,” he said, 
thoughtfully, as if he had given the 
matter considerable attention. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
have suddenly undergone a complete 
change of character, and can give no 
reason whatsoever for your behav- 
ior?” snapped the irate inquisitor. 

The second time it was easy. 
“Yes’m, I mean, yes’r,” said Pren- 
dergast, lightly, and took his seat 
amid a subdued snicker. 

The rest of the boys sat thrilled 
and charmed by such daring. The 
principal and Miss Williams looked 
at each other, speechless. Mutely 
they felt the presence of things be- 
yond their ken, and acknowledged 
the dual defeat of Authority and 
Pedagogy. Then Prendergast rose 
once more. 

“Can’t the other boys go now?” he 
asked. “You said we could when 
you found out, an’ if you want to 
punish me you can do it just as well 
after they’ve gone, an’ Luella’s wait- 
ing outside if you want her.” 

Miss Williams walked quickly to 
the rear of the room and stood with 
shaking shoulders, looking at Luella 
who sat, like Patience on a monu- 
ment, waiting to smile at grief. 

Mr. Perkins and Prendergast con- 
tinued to look at each other. Then 
Mr. Perkins spoke. This gloating 
anticipation of the punishment in 
store was more than his strung 
nerves could stand. 
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“You may go with the rest,” he 
snapped. “I shall have to give the 
matter of your punishment thought 
over night. Both you and Luella 
may report at my office to-morrow 
morning instead of assembling with 
your class.” 

Prendergast led the line tri- 
umphantly from the room and gained 
the yard with a whoop. It was a 
great moment. Victory was his. He 
had conquered the fatal gift of his 
face and asserted his manly inde- 
pendence and his right to ally him- 
self with the bold ones of the earth. 
With a cry he hailed the waiting 
Luella, and caught Buzzy a blow 
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in the chest that almost knocked that 
worthy breathless. 

“Come on, fellers,” he shouted. 
“Come on, Luella, we got the best of 
‘em! They don’t know where we’re 
at! Come on ’round the corner to 
Hoops’ an’ I'll treat the crowd. | 
got a dollar off Aunt Maria for hav- 
ing nothing but A’s on my report 
card last month. Gee, what a lot 
of money she’s going to save after 
this!” 

And with a shout of purely pagan 
joy, the model of 3B seized his part- 
ner in crime and disappeared in a 
cloud of dust and satellites toward 
the nearest soda fountain. 
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+ AND where do you mean us to 
live when we're married?” 
asked Serenity, submission in her 
eyes. 

Their soft and lovely appeal, to- 
gether with the yielding notes of her 
voice, went to Haig’s head like wine. 
He caught her in his arms and held 
her before him, laughing down at her 
—a little thing, such as masterful 
men love to take care of, a foil to 
their own strength. He was a giant 
just then in mind and body, trium- 
phant to fight for her. In every fiber 
she felt the exultancy, and stole a 
look at him from under her curved 
lashes. She was half afraid of him, 
and yet his quality of dominance 
thrilled her. 

“Where?” He laughed again for 
the pure joy of possession, his big 
hands heavy on her shoulders. 


“Aren’t you willing to leave it to 
me?” 





BY E. M. JAMESON. 


“Most girls like to know before- 


” 


hand—” she hesitated, faltering over 
the sentence—“and most men—” 

“Most men like to tell them, eh? 
But I’m not most men, any more 
than you’re most girls.” 

“No?” queried Serenity, with the 
patience of a long-past generation. 
“Sometimes I almost wish we were 
—at least that J was.” 

“Don’t ever wish it, little girl.” 
Haig spoke with fervor. “You're 
just as sweet and pretty as a flower 
—a violet, a clove carnation, or a 
moss rosebud. Good heavens! to hear 
me turning poetic! Most girls are 
like dahlias nowadays—bold and 
rather flaunting. I’d never have taken 
to you if you’d been like that, Seren- 
ity. Thank goodness you're not 
‘most girls’ !” 

She breathed a quaint little sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“T only thought you'd love me 




















better that way, Haig. People laugh 
at me for being timid and giving in. 
I’ve always done it—it’s my nature, 
I suppose.” 

Haig Branston nodded, his eyes on 
her face. 

“You’ve been pretty much at 
everybody’s beck and call,” he said, 
“your uncle’s, your aunt’s, three 
cousins’—” 

“And a dog’s,” added Serenity, 
with a lilt of laughter. 

He was young, this lover of hers. 
He had made good early in life and 
had achieved with success a certainty 
of bearing that was almost insolent. 
His wooing had been of the same 
order; he had stormed and con- 
quered Serenity’s heart in his lord- 
ly, assured way, and now, before she 
knew his nature or his circumstances, 
she was pledged to marry him in a 
short time. 

During their seven weeks’ ac- 
quaintance he had carried her, and all 
who concerned her, along in a re- 
sistless tide of determination. In love, 
as in business, his plans were the 
same—force without diplomacy ; will- 
power that brooked no opposition; a 
steady, unswerving movement to- 
wards his goal, before which obstacles 
gave way like straws swirled about 
by a torrent. 

And for his handsome looks he was 
forgiven much. 

Serenity stood quietly awaiting his 
good pleasure. There was something 
serene about her; something of the 
untroubled depths of forest pools ap- 
peared in her clear-eyed gaze. 

Haig laughed again for the pure 
joy of her, a big, indulgent laugh; 
then lifted her up bodily, his face 
against the young freshness of her 
own. The keen wind had whipped 
the color into her cheeks; they now 
donned a more delicious pink as he 
put his lips to each of them in turn. 
And in the depths of his sturdy man- 
hood Haig himself thrilled at the 
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touch. She was lovely, this little girl 
he had chosen out of all the millions 
in the world—very young, very inex- 
perienced. She appealed to his 
strength, she would submit to all he 
ordained in her life. The thought 
pleased him mightily. Another mo- 
ment, and he set her on her feet, 
keeping his hold of her. 

“Do you mind where we live when 
we come back from our wedding 
trip?” he asked. “Do you?” 

“A little, Haig, naturally.” 

He tilted her chin that he might 
look into her eyes. 

“But you trust me?” 

“Of—of course.” 

“T haven’t a doubt you'll like it 
hugely when you know.” 

She let the supposition pass. 

“T feel rather foolish when people 
ask me, Haig. Most girls—” he 
shrugged his shoulders—‘“most girls 
help to choose the furniture, and 
Aunt Katherine says—” 

“Tell them it’s a secret, like our 
honeymoon.” His face darkéned a 
degree, then he laughed again. “I 
always vowed I’d have no meddling 
with my wedding affairs. It’s going 
to be free of letters and business 
worries. Can you get along without 
letters for a whole month, little girl? 
You’ll have me, you know, just as 
I’ll have you. Oughtn’t that to be 
enough ?” 

“T shall want to hear sometimes 
how they are,” said Serenity, with 
unwonted independence of thought 
—‘“‘whether they give the canary his 
seed, and take Rob for a scamper. 
They’ll all miss me, I believe.” 

“They’ve made you a galley-slave 
long enough,” said Haig, “now 
you’re going to enjoy yourself. 
They’ll get along quite well without 
you, and appreciate you, now they’ve 
lost you.” 

“Can’t I have one letter a week?” 

Serenity was arranging his tie in 
a way he found extremely pleasant, 
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yet he frowned instead of following 
his impulse and kissing the straying 
fingers. 

“It’s a bad thing if you can’t trust 
yourself to me for a month without 
worrying about your own people 
who, after all, are not like a father 
and mother.” 

“They’ve been that to me,” said 
Serenity with earnestness, “but of 
course I’ll be happy with you all 
alone, Haig. I feel quite excited at 
the thought of traveling in places 
I’ve often heard of. Yes, let’s be 
together.” 

Haig’s brow cleared. 

“There’s just one thing I’m afraid 
of.” Serenity’s voice shook a little. 

“Yes?” 


The wind blew chill. He was busy 


now in his turn adjusting her shabby 
fur tippet more closely round her 
throat. How exquisite her soft bloom 
would look against the black fox 
furs he had stored up for her. 


“Yes?” he repeated. 

“T’m afraid I shall tire you, Haig. 
I’m so insignificant.” 

He laughed indulgently. 

“I'd make about five of you, you 
little wisp, if that’s what you mean.” 

Into the girl’s lovely eyes flashed 
a look that vaguely surprised him. 
It was as if the placid depths of a 
woodland pool had been ruffled by 
a pebble flung from a distance. The 
look was gone in a moment, so swift- 
ly, indeed, that he only realized by 
an absurd twinge at his heart that 
it had been there at all. 

“T don’t mean that exactly,’ 
Serenity. “Insignificant in 
ways.” 

“In mind, do you mean? Well, I 
guess my brains will carry us both 
through most things.” 

He meant no conceit. It was just 
that he had a lively sense of his own 
powers. Had they not brought him 
where he stood, on the apex of the 
hill of prosperity? He had brains, 


’ 


said 
other 
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and they, aided by determination, had 
gained for him affluence, the things 
that money buys, and the dearest lit- 
tle girl in the world for his wife. His 
eye ran over her shabby raiment, the 
unfashionable hat that yet framed 
the sweetest face in the world; the 
fur tie and muff that masqueraded 
as squirrel ; the well-worn gloves. He 
remembered the simple little trous- 
seau, gathered together by Aunt 
Katherine, and he thought of the 
costly one he had procured for her 
with checks that ran into several fig- 
ures, and of which she knew noth- 
ing. It pleased him that she should 
owe everything to him; he would 
bind her to him by the power of his 
wealth. He had always meant to 
lavish it on a pretty wife; he would 
hang upon this slender slip of a girl 
jewels of price, silk attire, furs of 
the most sumptuous kind, laces like 
a cobweb for fineness and beauty— 

“What are you thinking of so earn- 
estly ?” asked Serenity’s voice at his 
elbow. 

They were walking now side by 
side through the woods, where the 
wind made a thin piping high up in 
the bare treetops, leaving undis- 
turbed beneath their feet the thick- 
ness of autumn leaves long fallen. 

In his plans for their future Haig 
had forgotten her presence beside 
him. His determined, rather hard 
mouth relaxed in a smile. 

“I was thinking of you, my Serene 
One, and of all that I am going to 
do to make you happy.” 

“Oh, Haig! were you really?” Her 
face flushed again. “And there’s so 
little I can do for you.” 

She slipped her fingers into his big 
gloved hand, looking up at him with 
an adoration that made his laugh, 
when it came, a degree wavering. 

“Never mind,” he said, “I guess 
I’ve enough goods for both. And 
I’ve got you, little girl, to show me 
the softer side of life, and we’ll just 
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enjoy that for all we’re worth.” 
Poor Haig! Money had loomed 
so large in his mind for years that 
he could not help being a shade com- 
mercial even in his love transactions. 
He realized, so he told himself, that 
most of the benefits came from his 
side, and he could afford to be mag- 
nanimous. She should want for noth- 
ing money could buy. He knew lit- 
tle of women, having been, from 
early childhood, motherless and with- 
out sisters, and it must be owned that 
his viewpoint of them was not very 
exalted. Those he had encountered 
in his journeyings were ready enough 
to take gifts and dinners and amuse- 
ments. The more he lavished upon 
them, the more his value went up. 
Serenity had been to him a revela- 
tion. She was unusual in her sub- 
missiveness to authority, living her 
narrow life, showing like a jewel in 
commonplace surroundings. It must 
be counted to Haig Branston’s credit 


that he had possessed the discrimina- 


tion to appreciate her. She was a 
pretty girl always; shabby clothes 
could not conceal that, but they rend- 
ered her insignificant. When he had 
had his way she should be a lovely 
woman, capable of taking her place 
with the best. He meant to achieve 
fame in politics later on; the best 
in the land should come to his house 
—there were few positions too high 
for his vaulting ambition. Why not? 
Other men from lesser beginnings 
had pushed their way to the front. 

And she, his wife, the little insig- 
nificant girl beside him, should be 
trained by him for future greatness. 
Under him her nature would develop 
and grow more worldly-wise; she 
would soon adapt herself. 

He gripped her fingers so hard that 
Serenity uttered an exclamation. The 
expression of his mouth startled her. 

“Don’t look like that, please, Haig.” 

“Like what?” 

Serenity still shrank away. 
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“Like what? Tell me.” 

“So—I can’t explain—so—yes—I 
think relentless is the word—relent- 
less.” 

Haig laughed. 

“T can be that sometimes—in busi- 
ness—but not with you, Serenity. 
You can’t expect a man to drop his 
business expression all at once just 
because he’s in love?” 

“No—o—o—” agreed the girl hesi- 
tatingly, “but when you look like that 
you frighten me—and I wonder—” 

“Wonder what?” Haig laughed, 
finding her timidity delicious. 

Just at that moment they reached 
the gate of home-—a shabby gate, 
much in need of paint and new 
hinges. It hung awry in its backward 
swing; and Haig, whose soul loved - 
order, frowned a degree at its short- 
comings and at the ragged edges of 
the box borders. He wanted to get 
her right away from poverty and 
struggle. Uncle James was a man 
who had failed lamentably in life. 
He had no “spunk” in him to sur- 
mount difficulties. Haig’s mouth 
always took a sarcastic twist when 
he thought of Uncle James. Look- 
ing down, he met Serenity’s clear 
gaze upon him. 

“You wonder?” He pressed the 
point, liking to think she stood in 
awe of him. 

But she only answered “Nothing,” 
and, without a backward glance, ran 
along the narrow gravel path to the 
front door. There, the handle be- 
tween her fingers, she turned, as if 
his masterfulness had forced from 
her a sign of farewell. The grace- 
ful throat curved. He saw the pur- 
ity of her face outlined against the 
darker background, the lips parted 
in a smile. Then the door opened 
and closed, hiding her from his sight. 

Haig, as he turned from the gate, 
felt defrauded of that last kiss he 
had meant to secure. How wonder- 
ful it was to put his lips to hers, to 
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the velvet softness of her cheek! 
Well, soon he would have her away 
from them all, his own to love and 
caress, and to train to higher things. 


II 

HE wedding was over—a simple 

affair with only the most in- 
dispensable adjuncts: bride and 
groom, parson and family. On the 
table in the small parlor stood a tray 
containing a bottle of cheap port and 
another of even more execrable 
sherry, together with glasses, and a 
thinly-frosted, one-tier bridal cake 
made by Aunt Katherine, who was 
no cook, Serenity herself had helped 
to stone the raisins and shred the 
candied peel. 

It was all very commonplace, but 
to Haig, the bride, in her blue frock 
and demure hat wreathed round with 
berries, condoned for every short- 
coming. So long as he secured Seren- 
ity he did not care for a fine wed- 
ding; nevertheless he had offered a 
check for expenses. But Uncle 
James, despite his supposed lack of 
“spunk” in finance, possessed a cer- 
tain pride of his own. Out of his 
scanty resources he had given his 
niece the best “send-off” he could 
afford. She should have her little 
trousseau like other girls, and wine 
wherewith to drink a health, and a 
wedding-cake of sorts. 

In spite of all these essentials, the 
affair was more than a little dreary. 
Uncle James’s time-worn jokes re- 
sembled squibs grown damp in the 
keeping. The only fine thing to be 
seen was a well-appointed motor- 
car waiting outside the gate. Upon 
it the bride’s shabby trunk was al- 
ready placed. 

Haig’s dominating presence, his 
impatience to be away, cast a chill 
air over the proceedings. He towered 
mentally and physically above every- 
one, making Uncle James more back- 
boneless, and Aunt Katherine more 
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deprecating. Only the three boys 
survived the ordeal—they and the 
terrier—to all of whom the cake of- 
fered ambrosial possibilities. For 
them Haig only existed as a means 
to this end; he could not be more 
impatient to go than they to have 
him go. 

Serenity presently cut the cake— 
or rather endeavored to cut it—a big 
knife clutched in her hand. The 
steel refused to make any impression 
upon the cake, and the knife fell with 
a clatter that caused the glasses to 
ring. She, too, was nervous. 

Haig quietly took it up and made 
an incision in the cake, then handed 
round slices, his face imperturbable. 
He left his own slice untouched. 

Serenity’s throat was dry. She 
crumbled the cake upon her plate, 
her eyes downcast. Suddenly she 
seemed to see, through Haig’s eyes, 
all the dreary sordidness of the feast; 
and in the seeing there rose up within 
her a sense of revolt against some- 
one or something, she did not know 
which, together with an immense love 
and pity for her relatives. 

After the toasts had been sipped 
Haig gave the signal to go. For an 
instant Serenity’s hand tightened on 
Aunt Katherine’s bony, hard-worked 
fingers, and her eyes, their clearness 
a little dimmed, sought Uncle James’s 
face. Again that feeling—which was 
revolt, though she did not know it— 
stirred within her. She pushed away 
her plate with the broken fragments 
of cake, and laughed shakily. 

“I’m not a bit hungry now, Aunt 
Katherine—too excited. But the 
cake’s so good I’d like to take a piece 
with me to eat later.” 

A smile broke over Aunt Kath- 
erine’s tired face. 

“My dear, of course! The cake’s 
for you. James, wrap up a large 
piece—there’s paper and string over 
there in the cupboard.” 

“Hadn’t you better have it sent?” 
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asked Haig, a frown on his face. “I 
don’t think we can wait now.” 

“Yes, yes, he’s right,” said Aunt 
Katherine timidly, “and brides don’t 
carry paper parcels. We'll send you 
some, dear, a large piece, and when 
you eat it—” her face worked a lit- 
tle, for Serenity, was the one girl 
among the menfolk, and she would 
miss her cruelly—‘“you'll th—think 
of me.” 

Serenity, tears in her soft eyes, 
hugged the speaker. 

“Dear, dear Aunt Katherine! As 
if I’d need anything to remind me of 
you, and all your love and goodness! 
Send me a big, big slice—and I'll take 
a little bit with me now for luck. 
Yes, Haig, I’m going to.” 

She flashed him a look, half defiant, 
half afraid, and taking up a piece of 
the crumbled slice on her plate, 
placed it in an envelope lying by, and 
slipped it into her wrist-bag. 


Kissing Aunt Katherine again, she 
went over to say farewell to Uncle 


James. Her arms were round his 
neck; she spoke in a low voice that 
nobody else should hear. 

“We'll have good times when I 
come back, Uncle Jamesy, and Haig 
shall look after the boys. Don’t you 
worry—I’ll come back at the very 
first moment.” 

She went away from them all, her 
hand in Haig’s, leaving them stand- 
ing at the shabby gate of the house 
that their love had made Home for 
her. Haig seemed in a great hurry, 
and as she craned her neck at the cor- 
ner to look back the breeze blew a 
lock of her hair across her eyes, and 
hid from her gaze the little group she 
loved. 

The car, enveloped in a cloud of 
dust, whirled out of sight. Uncle 
James struck his hand upon the top- 
most spike of the gate that hung 
awry. 

“She’s gone for good, though she 
don’t know it. He’ll see to that, safe 
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enough. What in thunder’s the use 
of crying, Kate? It’s true. He’s one 
of your hard, successful, cold-blooded 
sort—a man of iron—ruthless—” 


III 


B UT there were other qualities 

lying dormant in Haig’s nature 
—a tenderness that overwhelmed 
him, and above all a comprehension 
which surprised himself, and made 
him leave Serenity alone for a while 
with her emotion. In the roomy re- 
cesses of the car, just to let her know 
he sympathized, he held her hand in 
his strong grasp within the huge muff* 
of black fox fur. 

He wanted badly to take her close, 
close in his arms, to tell her she must 
never, in all their lives together, shed 
a tear that was not for him. But he 
checked himself, and by his forbear- 
ance earned her everlasting gratitude. 

Outside, a thin, fine mist blurred 
the pane. Inside, the comfort and 
luxury of the closed car stole over 
her and presently dried her tears. 
She looked up at him, and he down 
at her, and the next moment she was 
in his arms. The absurd little hat 
with its stiff wreath of berries was 
tilted against his shoulder; he drew 
out the pins, and threw it upon the 
seat opposite, then kissed her again 
and again in a passionate, masterful 
fashion that took her breath away. 
It was like a tempest sweeping over 
her, engulfing her. There was some- 
thing fierce about his caresses. She 
grew frightened, and exerting her 
small strength presently pushed him 
away, a sob catching her throat. 

“I’ve been too rough,” said Haig 
remorsefully. “I don’t realize my 
own strength—I love you so. What 
is it, dear? There! there—!” 

All tenderness now, he soothed her 
as if she had been a child, drawing 
her shining head against his shoulder. 
And so they remained until the lights 
of the seaport town showed far away 
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in the valley, and the wailing cry of a 
siren broke the stillness. Then Seren- 
ity, of her own accord, leaned up a 
little nearer and put her soft lips 
to his throat. Haig’s resolute face 
quivered. He laid his cheek against 
her hair, keeping control over him- 
self. 

“Then you're not afraid of me 
any more?” he asked. 

“T was not exactly afraid before, 
I think,” said Serenity gravely, put- 
ting out her hand for her hat. 

Haig pinned it on for her, his big 
fingers clumsy but tender. And the 

“next moment the car stopped in front 
of the hotel where they were to 
spend the first week of their honey- 
moon. 

It was a new experience to Seren- 
ity to be received with bows and 
deferential bearing, to be shown into 
the finest suite, while Haig remained 
behind a moment to issue orders. 
The private sitting-room rioted with 
flowers—carnations, violets, and 
long-stemmed roses. Serenity walked 
around inhaling their sweetness. In 
the adjoining room a man was laying 
the table for dinner. 

There were communicating doors 
on the other side of the sitting-room. 
She opened them, and found herself 
in a strip of corridor with an open 
door beyond. She passed through, 
feeling extraordinarily small and 
solitary. But here, too, was a glori- 
ous open fire whose light twinkled 
at her in friendly fashion, warming 
heart as well as hands. She threw 
off her hat, and the fine fox furs 
fingering their softness and beauty as 
if reluctant to let them go. Then 
she knelt on the hearthrug and 
looked about her. 

What comfort, what luxury, there 
was in the big room! The electric 
globes were swathed in silken shades, 
their light fell on the mirrors, the 
dressing-table, and on the satin hang- 
ings and coverlet of the bed. Seren- 
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ity thought of her own small room at 
home, with its cheap painted furni- 
ture and ugly wall-paper. How she 
had always hated that wall-paper, 
with its red and brown blotches! 

Still looking around her, she 
noticed at the foot of the bed a big 
trunk, unstrapped, the lid up, dis- 
playing a multitude of pretty laces 
and ribbons. On the pink satin of 
the eider-down quilt was laid a frock 
—a filmy wisp of a frock, in satin 
and chiffon, all white, as were the 
little satin slippers placed beside it, 
and the long gloves and the silk 
stockings. There was even a spray 
of roses for the waistbelt, white, 
too, with the faintest suggestion of 
pink in their centers. 

Her puzzled eyes took in all these 
things; then, with an exclamation 
she sprang to her feet. She had en- 
tered the wrong room—terrible’ 
thought! At any moment the owner 
of these trunks and pretty things, 
and of that lovely, Jovely frock might 
come in and find her there. 

She ran towards the door, and in- 
to her husband’s arms. 

There was none of the man of 
iron about him at the moment. His 
hard mouth and eyes were soft with 
tenderness and—yes—a little uncer- 
tainty and doubt. He drew her back 
towards the warmth of the hearth. 
Serenity resisted, but her small 
strength made no effect. 

“It’s the wrong room, Haig? I 
had just discovered my mistake and 
was running out again when you 
came—look, all her things laid out 
ready for dinner. Do hurry!” 

Instead, he put her into the big 
padded chair, and stood over her, 
smiling. Still in his heart, as in his 
smile, was that unaccustomed hint of 
doubt. 

“No risk of anyone disturbing us,” 
he said in his deep voice. “Look 
about you, Serenity. Isn’t her toilet- 
table fine?” 
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Serenity’s glance lingered on the 
gleaming silver and crystal; there 
came a longing look into her eyes. 

“Some day, if you get on very well, 
I'd love a set like that, Haig—for 
years I’ve wanted one. But let’s 
hurry.” 

Instead of obeying he bent down 
and kissed her—a lingering kiss, with 
some quality of appeal in it that 
thrilled her. She responded to his 
need of her by rising and standing 
beside him, her soft cheek for an 
instant against his arm. There, on 
the threshold of their new life, Haig 
drew a long, sharp breath and held 
her to him more closely. She could 
hear his heart pounding under her 
cheek. 

“What’s worrying you, Haig?” 

“Lots of things,” said Haig with a 
laugh, whose uneasiness communi- 
cated itself to her. 

“Tell me. I mean to be a real 
help right away.” 

He pushed her into the big chair 
again and knelt beside her. 

“There’s no mistake about the 
room,” he said. “All these things 
are yours—your very own.” 

Serenity sat up. 

“The silver and crystal?” 

“Every bit. Your initials are on 
each thing.” 

Her eyes, widening a little, looked 
round the room. She hardly com- 
prehended as yet. 

“The frock—?” 

Haig laughed. 

“That’s yours, too, and so’s the 
trunk, and another one besides, and 
a big hat-box.” He hurried on now, 
more assurance in his voice. “That 
on the counterpane’s a real wedding 
gown. I wanted to have you all in 
white some time on your wedding 
day. You’re going to put it on for 
dinner, little girl, just to please me.” 

Serenity’s eyes went to the soft 
wisp of chiffon, and lingered there. 

“I—don’t—know.” 





She spoke hesitatingly, and he felt 
an instant thrill of disappointment. 

“It’s lovely, of course—lovelier by 
far than anything I’ve ever even 
seen. But where’s my own little 
trunk with the gray frock Aunt 
Katherine made for me?” 

Haig rose to his feet. 

“TIt’s—it’s downstairs—in storage,” 
he acknowledged. 

Serenity sat more erect. 

“T must use the things Aunt 
Katherine made for me—can’t you 
understand, Haig?” 

“No,” said Haig abruptly, the germ 
of anger in his heart. “It’s not rea- 
sonable to prefer inferior things when 
the best lie at your hand. You will 
put on my frock just to please me.” 
His big hand went towards her and 
caressed her hair. 

“You don’t understand.” Serenity 
drew herself away a little, then re- 
lented, and put his fingers against the 
velvet softness of her cheek. 

“What is there to understand?” 
asked Haig, supposing his point 
gained. 

“A great, great deal. All the love 
and weariness that went into the 
things Aunt Katherine made for me, 
all the self-denial, Haig—the long 
hours. She’s not really clever with 
her needle, and of course the things 
she made are not to be compared with 
what you’ve got for me, but they’re 
a thousand times more wonderful, 
really.” 

“T never looked at it in that way,” 
Haig acknowledged, admiring the 
delicate radiance of her beauty, “but 
I’m a rich man, and my wife must 
dress accordingly.” 

“Rich ?” 

“Rich—very rich,” said Haig smil- 
ing. “So you see—just to please me, 
on this first evening together, you’ll 
wear the frock.” 

Serenity’s eyes clouded. “I—don’t 
—know,” she said uncertainly, very 
jealous for Aunt Katherine, though 
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she herself knew how execrable were 
the former’s seams and fastenings. 
“T think I ought to wear the gray. 
Couldn’t you order up my own 
trunk ?” 

“I could.” 

“Then do.” 

“T insist on your wearing my 
choice,” was on the point of Haig’s 
utterance, when he checked himself— 
he, Haig Branston, whose methods 
had always been of the sledge-ham- 
mer rather than the diplomatic order. 
Instead he drew her out of the chair. 
“Come here.” He spoke more per- 
suasively than she had ever heard him 
speak. “Just have another look at 
it before you decide.” 

He took up beneath his fingers a 
morsel of chiffon; the satin beneath 
gleamed alluringly. Serenity, like a 
child, hid her eyes from temptation 
against his arm. 

“T know it’s nicer a thousand, thou- 
sand times—the gray is hideous—but 
poor Aunt Katherine! She stayed up 
three nights—” 

“She need never know that you 
did not wear it,” said Haig soothing- 
ly. “Anyhow, leave it this way. If, 
after you’ve tried on my frock you 
still feel you’d prefer to wear the 
gray, then we'll order it up from 
storage. I'll not say another word.” 

“Suppose the white one doesn’t 
fit?” suggested Serenity. 

“Things don’t fit nowadays, I’m 
told,” responded Haig laughing. 

“How did the dressmaker know my 
height ?” 

Haig drew his forefinger across his 
sleeve in a region below his shoulder. 

“T told her the crown of your head 
reached just here.” 

In the midst of her varied emotions 
Serenity felt obliged to smile. 
“Wasn't she surprised ?” 

“Not in the least; we've often 
talked of you. She has seen your 
portrait. You'll like her—she’s an 
aunt of mine, a widow, and she runs 
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a fashionable dressmaking business 
—makes pots of money when her 
clients remember to pay her. She 
bought everything for you. I gave 
her a free run.” 

Serenity drew herself away, stand- 
ing with downcast eyes beside the 
frock. 

“I don’t think I like having every- 
thing chosen for me this way,” 
she said. “It makes me feel as if— 
as if—” she hesitated—“as if I were 
just a doll.” 

“Most girlsk—” Haig began, then 
laughed as he remembered, kissed 
her, and went towards a door which 
led into his own dressing-room. 
“When you need help, ring the bell. 
I’ve arranged that one of the maids 
shall attend you until you have a 
maid of your own later. We don’t 
want one bothering around on our 
wedding trip. If you still prefer to 
wear the gray, just order up the 
trunk.” 

He walked through, closing the 
communicating door with a quick, 
decided snap. 

Again that curious sensation over- 
whelmed Serenity—the sensation that 
was revolt, the independent soul of 
her struggling to order her life, at 
all events in small matters. He was 
so sure of himself. And yet, had she 
but known it, he had carried through 
vast undertakings with less uncer- 
tainty than this. 

Serenity flitted about the room like 
a mouse, her heart thudding in her 
breast at every movement from the 
next room. Haig was noisy—his 
boot-trees fell with a clatter to the 
floor, he whistled a musical comedy 
air with great good-humor, evidently 
taking it for granted that the affair 
was settled as he wished it to be. 

She put her hand out to the bell, 
then went towards the white frock. 
How silly it all was! Naturally, a 
bride should wear white some time 
cn her wedding day. 
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Ready for all but the frock, she 
presently slipped into it, then stood 
away from the long mirror to sur- 
vey herself. It was narrow, like a 
sheath, the neck cut in a V, out of 
which emerged the slim white col- 
umn of her throat, crowned by her 
perplexed face, and the pale soft gold 
of her hair. It was a modest little 
frock, cunningly fashioned to cause 
her no embarrassment, the chiffon 
draped a little, leaving only the 
rounded forearms bare. But even to 
Serenity’s inexperience there was an 
air about it, a something elusive, that 
altered her whole personality. And 
here and there, out of the filmy ex- 
quisite whiteness, shone a gleam of 
the satin sheath. 

Serenity thought of the gray—gray 
of all colors unsuitable for youth! 
Then she came very close to the long 
mirror, and put out a hand as if to 
ward off her own reflection. Dear 
Aunt Katherine! In every fiber she 
felt disloyal. How could she wear 
the dowdy, ill-fashioned gray after 
once seeing herself in this? She stood 
irresolute for another moment, then 
raised her doubting glance again to 
the mirror. Some words Aunt Kath- 
erine had used last night came back 
to her. 

“Don’t follow any of those new- 
fangled ideas, child. Wives were 
meant to obey and please their hus- 
bands. It'll come easy enough to 
you; you’ve never been one to 
rebel.” 

Serenity nodded to herself in the 
mirror. Aunt Katherine herself had 
decided. 

She put her hand out, and pressed 
the electric button. There was no 
thought of the gray frock, the shabby 
trunk—Aunt Katherine had decided. 
And yet, in her heart of hearts, 
Serenity knew -that she had yielded 
against her independent self. 

The maid gone, she tucked the 
spray of roses into the front of her 


frock and sat down very soberly to 
wait for her husband. Her heart 
beat heavily when presently she 
heard him knock, and enter, and ap- 
proach where she sat, the glow from 
the fire touching her whiteness to 
rose, aS when snow-capped moun- 
tain-peaks grow faintly pink at dawn. 

She did not look up. Haig paused 
beside her. He said nothing, but 
she could hear his breath coming 
sharp and unevenly. He had achieved 
his end, as always. With a smothered 
exclamation he stooped and gathered 
her to him closely, closely, his lips 
upon her hair. When he released 
her, from one of the crushed roses 
at her breast a few petals fell, flut- 
tering slowly to the ground—one, 
two, three. 


IV 


Fok the next few weeks Serenity 
found herself absorbed by a 
love that, if vast, was also tyrannous. 
Everything was decided for her. Her 
affairs were planned, her decisions 
made. On those few occasions when 
she expressed an opinion of her own 
she was overruled. Her part was 
to look pretty in the frocks Mrs. 
Harrison-Blandy, otherwise “Chérie, 
Ltd.,” had designed for her. She 
was a little lay figure on which they 
hung their silks, and laces, and mus- 
lins, and jewels. Truth to tell, 
Serenity played her part well. She 
developed in beauty, in style, in grace 
of manner, until Haig, who liked 
his investments to bring in good re- 
turns, felt inordinately proud of her. 

But now and then, in the midst of 
his pride, some elusive quality about 
her puzzled him. It stole through 
her gentleness, causing him the faint 
uncertainty that had troubled him on 
their wedding day. In his heart of 
hearts dawned a fear that she was 
not entirely happy; and yet, on the 
face of it, the doubt was absurd. 
Had she not everything a woman— 
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a girl—she was only nineteen—could 
desire? She possessed enough jew- 
elry to stock a store, and yet he had 
to own ruefully to himself that she 
never looked so well as with a flower 
or a ribbon tucked away in the gold 
of her hair. A string of pearls he 
had given her pleased her best, and 
they were rarely absent from her 
white throat. 

She learned gracefully enough to 
do the honors of what his friends 
called his “marble halls.” The place 
had been built by a plutocrat who 
died as the last furniture van had 


deposited its load, and rumbled empty — 


away. It was magnificent, but the 
rooms seemed to engulf her in the 
hugeness of their proportions. 

When alone, she used to screen off 
a corner of the drawing-room, and 
make believe it was homelike. There 
was not one room with a real Home 
atmosphere—no corner where she 
could snuggle with a book and a box 
of candy, or a dish of golden pippins, 
such as ripened in the orchard of her 
old home. Under the weight of her 
dignities she forgot what it felt like 
to be a girl. 

Haig found himself wishing now 
and then for the sound of her 
laughter—that gay, spontaneous lilt 
he had heard now and then in the 
past. She had grown undemonstra- 
tive, too, submitting to his caresses 
rather than returning them. Over 
him sometimes crept a sense of loss 
impossible to define. 

He had never seen her on wet days 
rummaging in the trunk brought 
from storage to the big light cup- 
board adjoining her room, fingering 
the things Aunt Katherine had made 
for her. Serenity knew she could 
never bring herself to wear them 
now. She had learned to appreciate 
fine raiment, and the exquisite acces- 
sories of life. Later, she meant to 
give the things away; but now, in 
her loneliness, they were a real com- 
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fort to her. Ugly and coarsely-fash- 
ioned, they were precious for all they 
represented. 


V 


O NE morning, over his breakfast 
mail, Haig announced a fort- 
night’s absence at a rough mining 
center where Serenity could not very 
well accompany him. He expected 
and hoped for a plea from her to be 
taken, too. Instead, she looked across 
the space of white table-cloth with 
eyes curiously intent. He stared at 
her, a pang contracting his heart. 
For the look in her eyes had been 
like relief, like the slackening of a 
tension grown almost past bearing. 
During the days that followed, in 
the midst of his strenuous business 
or when alone in the night, there 
rose before his mental vision his girl 
wife’s figure seated at the break- 
fast-table, the wintry sunshine mak- 
ing a glory of her hair, and in her 
eyes that eager look which hurt him; 
some quality about it cut him to the 
heart. 

Two days earlier than anticipated 
he accomplished his business, and 
was on his way to telephone to her 
when he paused, struck by a sudden 
thought. He would take her un- 
awares, surprise her, please her—in 
his veins ran that icy sense of uncer- 
tainty such as she only aroused in 
him. Even the rough miners had 
come to heel. She, alone, with all 
her submissiveness, eluded him. 

He hired a car, and left the smoke- 
begrimed locality behind him. Ten 
miles out they met with an acci- 
dent. Swerving aside to escape a 
child, the car collided with a tree- 
trunk. The car was hardly dam- 
aged, the chauffeur not at all, but 
Haig himself sustained a slight in- 
jury to his wrist. As they neared 


home the throbbing pain seemed sud- 
denly to find an answering ache in: 
his breast. 


For the first time in his 
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dominating manhood he experienced 
humility, closely allied to fear. She 
had brought it there, a little slip of 
a girl, whose glance came between 
him and rest. 

The house reached at last, he 
sprang out and went in search of 
her. She was at home, the man- 
servant said—there were two of 
them lounging in the hall, with its 
marble columns and wide staircase. 

The drawing-rooms were empty— 
two great rooms furnished in the 
style of the Empire, and another 
beyond, and another still. To-day, 
for some reason, pride in their mag- 
nificence gave place to dislike. They 
struck him as chill and unused-look- 
ing. He went up to the next cor- 
ridor. His wife’s bedroom was 
empty, and so was his own room. 
She must have gone out. Better, 
after all, to have let her know of his 
return, than be met by this chilling 
silence that struck at his heart like 
death. 

Turning to descend again, he 
looked back down the length of the 
wide corridor, and fancied he could 
see the glow from a fire. He re- 
traced his steps, and walked towards 
it. The doors on either hand were 
shut fast, adding to the effect of sil- 
ence, but from the door terminating 
the corridor issued a glow that quick- 
ened his curiosity. It was a small 
room, he knew, giving upon a bal- 
cony of fretted stonework, a room 
of contemptible proportions in these 
marble halls of his. 

Dusk was coming on, or he might 
not have noticed the light. As he 
drew nearer he could hear the logs 
sputtering softly. Involuntarily he 
smiled. There is something irresist- 
ibly roguish and confiding in the 
whispering of a wood fire. The 
fragrance of the burning logs, and 
the sound of them, brought to mind 
the camping-out days of boyhood— 
days when he hardly knew where 


the next meal was coming from, but 
good days, when he lived in the open, 
and planned his future. 

A sudden homesickness over- 
whelmed him, and a longing for the 
simpler things of life. He breathed 
the resinous, delicious odor again, 
then pushed the door open wider, and 
went in, stepping as softly as in 
former days he had tracked the wild 
things of the woods. 

The room seemed empty. There 
was only the glow of the logs to il- 
lumine its white walls and the gay 
chintz of its furnishings. Coming 
in from the dusk and bleakness and 
silence, the atmosphere struck warm- 
ly. A log slid down into the glow- 
ing heart of the fire, and shot up 
flaming sparks. In the corner of the’ 
couch he saw Serenity, asleep. Fallen 
from her hand was a book; beside 
her on a table stood a dish of apples, 
their ruddy cheeks deepening in the 
fireglow. On her lap lay a kitten, 
also asleep, a fluffy creature, with 
ribbons that matched Serenity’s pink 
gown. 

Noiselessly Haig advanced, his 
breath coming short and fast. He 
could see the rim of a flushed cheek, 
and the curve of her throat. One 
hand, wearing the plain gold sign of 
his possession of her, lay curved on 
the cushions, palm uppermost. She 
looked absurdly young and small, 
hardly more than a child. 

Haig’s heart went out to her in a 
rush of almost intolerable tenderness 
and longing. For the first time he 
fully realized ail that she meant to 
him of home and happiness. What 
were the riches of Golconda com- 
pared with this one priceless posses- 
sion? 

But did he reaily possess what he 
wanted most—her heart ? How would 
she look at him when she opened her 
eyes and saw him there? He was 
glad he had come in this way, to 
put her to the test, glad—and yet fear 
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took hold of him, and he hesitated 
to awaken her. 

Presently he put out an uncertain 
hand, and smoothed aside a tendril 
of her hair. 

She opened her eyes, drowsy with 
sleep, smiling up at him, as if he were 
entangled in her dreams. There was 
love in the look, and trust. His pulses 
throbbed—she was glad, not sorry, 
to have him back again. 

The next moment her smile died 
out. Fully awake, she struggled into 
an upright position, dislodging the 
kitten and facing him, another look 
in her eyes—the look of a wild 
thing that has tasted freedom, but 
which sees captivity again approach- 
ing, all the more unbearable by rea- 
son of the freedom. 

Her glance went from him to the 
room, then back again to him. There 
was about her a kind of pale courage 
new to his knowledge of her. He 
stood motionless, waiting for her to 
speak. She extended her arm—such 
a fragile little arm—pointing around 
her. 

“T meant to tell you all about it, 
some time,” she said, “because, nat- 
urally, you have a right to know—” 

“To know what?” asked Haig, 
though of course he understood. 

“Can’t you see? I’ve turned all 
your things out of the room, and fur- 
nished it in the way I like. I think 
—” she drew her breath sharply—‘“I 
think I would have died if I'd spent 
another day in those great lonely 
echoing rooms. Are you angry? Or 
—” she looked up into his face, half 
puzzled by his expression—‘“or do 
you like it, too?” 

Haig sat down beside her on the 
couch, his heart like lead in his breast 
as he remembered that second look 
of hers, following upon the exquisite 
joy of her awakening. He made up 
his mind rapidly, as he usually did in 
great issues. Whatever happened, 
tragedy must not come between them. 
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He glanced about him, then down at 
her face. 

“Like it? Like isn’t the word. It’s 
simply ripping. Such a gay little 
room. ‘There’s nothing to beat a log 
fire. George! how good it smells! 
Want a few chestnuts to roast, don’t 
we? Got any, little girl?” 

Serenity stirred in her place, and 
looked up at him. Her trembling, 
of which he had been acutely con- 
scious, ceased. Rapture and _ in- 
credulity—and love—yes, love, he 
told himself—had taken the place of 
fear. She laughed tremulously, the 
ghost of her former laugh, but it 
served to send the shadows from her 
eyes. 

“Apples are almost as good,” she 
said. “Let’s roast one—each—Haig.” 

The next moment she put her face 
against his shoulder and broke into 
tears. He winced as, unknowingly, 
she touched his injured arm, but the 
thrill her action brought was worth 
the pain of a battlefield. He held her 
closely, and let her cry for a while. 
Then he tilted her face up to him, 
and kissed her wet cheeks and eyes, 
and the quivering softness of her 
mouth. 

“Now here, right away, you’ve got 
to tell me all about it,” he said. 
“We're going to straighten things 
out, until you'll never want to look at 
ime in any but the right way—the 
first way. Life wouldn’t be worth 
a cent if I couldn’t be certain about 
that.” 

Serenity leaned up to kiss him. 

“IT don’t know what you mean.” 

“I'll explain afterwards,” said 
Haig. ‘“‘Now you tell me a few things. 
What's been worrying you?” 

And Serenity, encouraged by his 
quiet air of tenderness, told him of 
many things he had never realized: 
How tired she was of being a lay- 
figure, a puppet, of which he pulled 
one string, and “Chérie, Ltd.,” the 
other; how she wanted to be inde- 

















pendent in her choice sometimes, but 
how glad she was at the same time to 
be dependent on him; how she loved 
him, but how her love was being 
starved out of her, until she was al- 
most—she drew closer to his arms, 
as if to make things easier for him— 
almost glad when he went away, be- 
cause she had long planned to make 
a little home for herself in this very 
room; how she had bought chairs 
and tables with the money he had 
given her from time to time to do 
what she liked with, and had turned 
out the other furniture to make way 
for the comfortable, homelike things 
she had chosen. 

It hardly took five minutes to ex- 
plain, but her words cleared the path 
for all their future happiness. 

“I see now,” said Haig presently. 
“You’ve shown me heaps of things. 
I’ve been a tyrant, even in love, and 
I promise you shan’t be a puppet any 
longer. We'll clear out of these 
marble halls—Chadwick’s dying to 
have ’em at my price, and we'll fix 
on a homey kind of place with some 
land of our own, and woods—we 
must have woods—and we'll choose 
our own furniture this time. And— 
listen, now—when we're fixed up 
we'll have Aunt Katherine and the 
boys, and the dog, and—yes—” she 
never guessed what self-sacrifice lay 
in the concession—“and Uncle James, 
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to stay for a while. And when they’ve 
had a good time we'll clear everybody 
out, my Serene One, and play at be- 
ing boy and girl together in the 
woods. Ever tried roasting potatoes 
in the embers ?” 

Serenity’s laugh was like music in 
his ears. He felt bound to kiss her 
each time. 

“There’s another thing,” he con- 
tinued. “Chérie Limited, can go hang 
—you're to choose your own frocks, 
with your own money, from this time 
forward.” 

Serenity sighed happily in the 
stronghold of his arms. 

“Oh, Haig! what a dear you are! 
In frocks, Chérie Limited, has far 
better taste than I have, but in Home- 
Making we're going to hold our own 
against the world.” 

Haig nodded. 

“Make a note that we’re to have log 
fires in every room, little girl”—he 
looked about him—‘“and twinkling 
bits of brass, and flowery covers, and 
cosy chairs—all the things we like 
best. And you’re to be happy—happy 
all the time. Never afraid of me any 
more. I just couldn’t stand that, you 
know.” 

He framed her face between big, 
gentle hands, looking deep into her 
eyes, and seeing there what he craved 
most—love, and trust, and wunder- 
standing, the love that casts out fear. 
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URING the first two and a half 

months of the war I was a wan- 
derer in France, covering many hun- 
dreds of miles in zigzag journeys be- 
tween Nancy and the west coast, al- 
ways on the move, backwards and 
forwards, between the lines of the 
French and British armies, and 
watching with a tireless though 
somewhat haggard interest the drama 
of a great people engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle against the most 
formidable army in the world. I 
had been in the midst of populations 


in flight, armies in retreat, and tre- 
mendous movements of troops hurled 
forward to new points of strategical 


importance. Now and again I had 
come in touch with the British army 
and had seen something of the men 
who had fought their way down 
from Mons to Meaux, but for the 
most part my experience had been 
with the French, and it was the spirit 
of France which I had done my best 
to interpret. 

Now I was to see war, more close- 
ly and intimately than before, in an- 
other nation; and I stood with hom- 
age in my heart before the spirit of 
Belgium and that heroic people who, 
when I came upon them, had lost all 
but the last patch of territory, but 
still fought, almost alone, a tenacious, 
bloody and unending battle against 
the Power which had laid low their 
cities, mangled their ancient beauties, 
and changed their little land of peace- 
ful industry into a muck heap of 
slaughter and destruction. 


Even in France I had this vision 
of the ruin of a nation, and saw its 
victims scattered. Since that day 
when I came upon the first trainload 
of Belgian soldiers near Calais, weary 
as lame dogs after their retreat, I 
had seen an interminable procession 
of fugitives from that stricken coun- 
try and heard from them the tale of 
Alost, Louvain, Termonde and other 
towns where only horror dwelt above 
incinerated stones and scraps of hu- 
man flesh. The fall of Antwerp re- 
sounded into France, and its surren- 
der after words of false hope that it 
would never fall shook the soul of 
the French people with a great dis- 
may. It was idle to disguise the im- 
portance of this German victory at 
a time when France, with every nerve 
strained and with England by her 
side, could hardly stem back the tide 
of those overflowing armies which 
had been thrust across the Marne 
but now pressed westward towards 
Calais with a smashing strength. 
The capture of Antwerp would liber- 
ate large numbers of the enemy’s 
best troops. Already, within a day 
of this disaster to the allied armies, 
squadrons of German cavalry swept 
across the frontiers into France, 
forcing their way rapidly through 
Lille and Armentiéres towards Bé- 
thune and La Bassée, cutting lines 
which had already been cut and then 
repaired, and striking terror into 
French villages which had so far es- 
caped from these hussars of death. 
As a journalist, thwarted at every 
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turn by the increasing severity of 
military orders for correspondent 
catching, the truth was not to be told 
at any cost. I had suspected the 
doom of Antwerp some days before 
its fate was sealed, and I struck 
northward to get as near as possible 
to the Belgian frontier. The nearest 
Icould get was Dunkirk, and I came 
in time to see amazing scenes in that 
port of France. They were scenes 
which, even now as I write months 
afterwards, stir me with pity and 
bring back to my imagination an im- 
mense tragedy of history. 


Tue Fucitives 

The town of Dunkirk, from which 
I went out to many adventures in the 
heart of war, so that for me it will 
always hold a great memory, was on 
that day in October a place of wild 
chaos, filled with the murmur of 
enormous crowds, and with the 


steady tramp of innumerable feet 
which beat out a tragic march. Those 
weary footsteps thumping the pave- 
ments and the cobblestones, made a 
noise like the surging of waves on a 


pebble beach—a queer, muffled, 
shuffling sound, with a rhythm in it 
which stupefied one’s senses if one 
listened to it long. I think something 
of this agony of a people in flight 
passed into my own body and brain 
that day. There was a physical evil 
among those vast crowds of Belgians 
who had come on foot, or in any 
kind of vehicle, down the big, 
straight roads which led to France, 
and now struggled down towards the 
docks, where thousands were en- 
camped. From their weariness and 
inevitable dirtiness, from the sweat 
of their bodies, and the tears that 
had dried upon their cheeks, from 
the dust and squalor of bedraggled 
clothes, there came to one’s nostrils 
a sickening odor. It was the stench 
of a nation’s agony. 
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For a little while I left these 
crowds and escaped to the quiet sanc- 
tuary of a restaurant in the center 
of the town. I remember that some 
English officers came in and stared 
at me from their table with hard 
eyes, suspicious of me as a spy, or, 
worse still, as a journalist. (In those 
days, having to dodge arrest at every 
turn, I had a most unpatriotic hatred 
of those British officers whose stern 
eyes gimleted my soul. They seemed 
to me so like the Prussian at his 
worst. Afterwards, getting behind 
this mask of harness, by the magic 
of official papers, I abandoned my 
dislike and saw only their virtues. 
Outside the restaurant was the tramp 
of another multitude. But the rhythm 
of those feet was different from 
the noise I had heard all day. It was 
sharper and more marked. I guessed 
at once that many soldiers were pass- 
ing by, and that upon striding to the 
door I should see another tragedy. 
From the doorway I watched an 
army in retreat. It was the army of 
Antwerp marching into Dunkirk. I 
took off my hat and watched with 
bared head. 

They were but broken regiments, 
marching disorderly for the most 
part, yet here and there were little 
bodies of men keeping step, with 
shouldered rifles, in fine, grim pride. 
The municipal guards came by, 
shoulder to shoulder, as on parade, 
but they were followed by long con- 
voys of mounted men on stumbling 
horses, who came with heaps of dis- 
orderly salvage piled on the dusty 
wagons. Saddles and bridles and bits, 
the uniforms of many regiments flung 

ut hurriedly from barrack cup- 
boards; rifles, swords, and boots 
were heaped on to beds of straw, 
and upon the top of them lay men 
exhausted to the point of death, so 
that their heads flopped and lolled 
as the carts came jolting through 
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the streets. Armored cars with mi- 
trailleuses, motor-cars slashed and 
plugged by German bullets, forage 
carts and ambulances, struggled by 
in a tide of traffic between bodies of 
foot-soldiers slouching along without 
any pride, but dazed with weariness. 
Their uniforms were powdered with 
the dust of the roads, their faces 
were blanched and haggard for lack 
of food and sleep. Some of them 
had a delirious look and they stared 
about them with rolling eyes in which 
there was a gleam of madness. Many 
of these men were wounded and 
spattered with their blood. Their 
bandages were stained with scarlet 
splotches, and some of them were so 
weak that they left their ranks and 
sat in doorways, or on the curbstones, 
with their heads drooping sideways. 
Many another man, footsore and 
lame, trudged along on one boot and 
a bandaged sock, with the other boot 
slung to his rifle barrel. 

Riding alone between two patrols 
of mounted men was a small boy on 
a high horse. He was a fair-haired 
lad of twelve or so, ina Belgian uni- 
form, with a tasseled cap over one 
ear, and as he passed the Dunquer- 
quoises clapped hands and called out: 
“Bravo! Bravo!” He took the ova- 
tion with a grin and held his head 
high. 

That night I went for a journey 
in a train of tragedy. I was glad to 
get into the train. Here, traveling 
through the clean air of a quiet night, 
I might forget for a little while the 
senseless cruelties of this war, and 
turn my eyes away from the suffer- 
ing of individuals smashed by its 
monstrous injustice. 

But the long train was packed 
tight with refugees. There was only 
room for me in the corridor if I kept 
my elbows close, tightly wedged 
against the door. Others tried to 
clamber in, implored piteously for 
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a little space, when there was no 
space. The train jerked forward on 
uneasy brakes, leaving a crowd be- 
hind. 

Turning my head and half my 
body round, I could see into two of 
the lighted carriages behind me, as 
I stood in the corridor. They were 
overfilled with various types of these 
Belgian people whom I had been 
watching all day—the fugitives of a 
ravaged country. For a little while 
in this French train they were out 
of the hurly-burly of their flight. 
For the first time since the shells 
burst over Antwerp they had a little 
quietude and rest. 

I glanced at their faces, as they 
sat back with their eyes closed. 
There was a young Belgian priest 
there, with a fair, clean-shaven face. 
He wore top boots splashed with 
mud, and only a silver cross at his 
breast showed his office. He had 
fallen asleep with a smile about his 
lips. But presently he awakened 
with a start, and suddenly there 
came into his eyes a look of inde- 
scribable horror. . . . He had re- 
membered. 

There was an old lady next to 
him. The light from the carriage 
lamp glinted upon her silver hair, 
and gave a Rembrandt touch to a 
fair old Flemish face. She was look- 
ing at the priest, and her lips moved 
as though in pity. Once or twice 
she glanced at her dirty hands, at 
her draggled dress, and then sighed, 
before bending her head, and dozing 
into forgetfulness. 

A young Flemish mother cuddled 
close to a small boy with flaxen hair, 
whose blue eyes stared solemnly in 
front of him with an old man’s grav- 
ity of vision. She touched the child’s 
hair with her lips, pressed him closer, 
seemed eager to feel his living form, 
as though nothing mattered now that 
she had him safe. 
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On the opposite seat were two 
Belgian officers—an elderly man 
with a white mustache and grizzled 
eyebrows under his high képi and a 
young man in a tasseled forage cap, 
like a boy-student. They both sat 
in a limp, dejected way. There was 
defeat and despair in their attitude. 
It was only when the younger man 
shifted his right leg with pain that 
I saw he was wounded. 

Here in these two carriages 
through which I could glimpse were 
a few souls holding in their memory 
all the sorrow and suffering of poor, 
stricken Belgium. Upon this long 
train were a thousand other men and 
women in the same plight and with 
the same grief. 

Next to me in the corridor was a 
young man with a pale beard and 
mustache and fine delicate features. 
He had an air of distinction, and his 
clothes suggested a man of some 
wealth and standing. I spoke to him, 
a few commonplace sentences, and 
found, as I had guessed, that he was 
a Belgian refugee. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

He smiled at me and shrugged his 
shoulders slightly. 

“Anywhere. What does it mat- 
ter? I have lost everything. One 
place is as good as another for a 
ruined man.” 

He did not speak emotionally. 
There was no thrill of despair in 
his voice. It was as though he were 
telling me that he had lost his watch. 

“That is my mother over there,” 
he said presently, glancing toward 
the old lady with the silver hair. 
“Our house has been burned by the 
Germans and all our property was 
destroyed. We have nothing left. 
May I have a light for this cigar- 
ette ?” 

One young soldier explained the 
reasons for the Belgian débacle. 

“I fought all the way from Liége 
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to Antwerp. But it was always the 
same. When we killed one German, 
five appeared in his place. When 
we killed a hundred, a thousand fol- 
lowed. It was all no use. We had 
to retreat and retreat. That is de- 
moralizing.” 

The train stopped at wayside sta- 
tions. Sometimes we got down to 
stamp our feet. Always there were 
crowds of Belgian refugees on the 
platforms—shadow figures in the 
darkness or silhouetted in the light 
of the station lamps. They were en- 
camped there with their bundles and 
their babies. 

On the railway lines were many 
trains, shunted into sidings. They 
belonged to the Belgian State Rail- 
ways, and had been brought over 
the frontier away from German 
hands—hundreds of them. In their 
carriages little families of refugees 
had made their homes. They are 
still living in them, hanging their 
washings from the windows, cooking 
their meals in these narrow rooms. 
We heard their voices as our train 
passed on. One woman was singing 
her child to sleep with a sweet old 
lullaby. In my train there was sing- 
ing alse. <A party of four young 
Frenchmen came in, forcing their 
way hilariously into a corridor which 
seemed packed to the last inch. I 
learned the words of the refrain 
which they sang at every station: 


A bas Guillaume! 
C’est un filou 

Il faut le pendre 
Il faut le pendre 
La corde a son cou! 


The young Fleming smiled. 

“They have had better luck,” he 
said. “We bore the first brunt.” 

I left the train and the friends I 
had made. We parted with an “Au 
revoir” and a “Good luck!” When 
I went down to the station the next 
morning I learned that a train of 
refugees had been in collision at La 
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Marquise, near Boulogne. Forty 
people had been killed and sixty in- 
jured. After their escape from the 
horrors of Antwerp the people on 
this train of tragedy had been struck 
again by a blow from Fate. 


Witt THE AMBULANCE 
Corps 


It was in Calais, to which I had 
gone back for a day or two, that I 
found my chance to get into the fir- 
ing lines in Belgium. I was sitting 
at an open window with my two 
friends when I saw a lady’s face in 
the street. The last time I had seen 
it was in an old English mansion, 
filled with many gallant and gentle 
ghosts of history, and with laughing 
girls who went scampering out to a 
game of tennis on the lawn below 
the terrace from which a scent of 
roses and climbing plants was wafted 
up on the drowsy air of an English 
summer. It was strange to see one 
of those girls in Calais, where such 
a different game was being played. 
She had a gravity in her eyes which 
I had not seen before in England, 
and yet, afterwards, I heard her 
laughter ring out within a little dis- 
tance of bursting shells. She had 
a motorcar and a pass to the Belgian 
front, and a good nature which gave 
me a free seat, provided I was “jolly 
quick.” I was so quick that, with a 
few things scrambled into a hand- 
bag, I was ready in two shakes of 
a jiffy, whatever that may be, and 
had only time to give a hasty grip 
to the hands of two friends who had 
gone along many roads with me in 
this adventure of war, watching its 
amazing dramas. 

The town of Furnes, in Belgium, 
into which I came when dusk crept 
into its streets and squares, was the 
headquarters of King Albert and his 
staff, and its people could hear all 
day long the roll of guns a few kilo- 
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meters away, where the remnant of 
their army held the line of the Yser 
canal and the trenches which barred 
the roads to Dixmude, Pervyse and 
other little towns and villages on the 
last free patch of Belgian soil. 

I had a job to do on my 
first night there, and earned a din- 
ner, for a change, by honest work. 
The staff of an English hospital with 
a mobile column attached to the Bel- 
gian cavalry for picking up the 
wounded on the field, had come into 
the town before dusk with a con- 
voy of ambulances and motorcars. 
They established themselves in 
an old convent with large court- 
yards and many rooms, and they 
worked hurriedly as long as light 
would allow, and afterwards in 
darkness, to get things ready for 
their tasks next day, when many 
wounded were expected. I had met 
some of the party in Malo-les-Bains, 
where they had reassembled before 
coming to Furnes, and I had been 
puzzled by them. In the “flying 
column,” as they called their convoy 
of ambulances, were several ladies 
very practically dressed in khaki 
coats and breeches, and very girlish 
in appearance and manners. They 
did not seem to me at first sight the 
type of woman to be useful on a 
battlefield or in a field-hospital. I 
should have expected them to faint 
at the sight of blood, and to swoon 
at the bursting of a shell. It was 
only later that I saw their usefulness 
and marveled at the spiritual cour- 
age of these young women, who 
seemed not only careless of shell- 
fire but almost unconscious of its 
menace, and who, with more nerv- 
ous strength than that of many men, 
gave first-aid to the wounded with- 
out shuddering at sights of agony 
which might turn a strong man sick. 

It was not an easy task to settle 
down into a new hospital, especially 
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in time of war not far from the 
enemy’s lines, and as a volunteer in 
the work I was able to make my- 
self useful by lending a hand with 
mattresses and beds and heavy cases 
of medical material. It was a 
strange experience, as far as I was 
concerned, and sometimes seemed a 
little unreal as, with a bed on my 
head, I staggered across dark court- 
yards, or with my arms full of lint 
and dressings, I groped my way 
down the long, unlighted corridors 
of a Flemish convent. Nurses dart- 
ed about with little squeals of laugh- 
ter as they bumped into each other 
out of the shadow world. The 
young doctors had flung their coats 
off and were handling the heaviest 
stuff like dock laborers at trade 
union rates, though with more agil- 
ity. Horses were stabled in the 
courtyard, guarded by a man who 
read a book by the rays of an old 
lantern, which was a little oasis of 
light in this desert of darkness. The 
horses were listening. Every now 
and then they jerked their heads up 
in a frightened way. From a few 
miles away came the boom of great 
guns; and the black sky quivered 
with tremulous bars of light as shell 
after shell burst somewhere over 
the heads of men waiting for death. 
“There will be work to do to- 
morrow !” said one of the nurses. 
Work came before it was expect- 
ed in the morning. Quite early 
some Belgian ambulances came up to 
the great gate of the convent loaded 
with wounded. A few beds were 
made ready for them and they were 
brought in by the stretcher-bearers 
and dressers. Some of them could 
stagger in alone, with the help of a 
strong arm, but others were at the 
point of death as they lay rigid on 
their stretchers wet with blood. For 
the first time I felt the weight of a 
man who lies unconscious, and 
strained my stomach as I helped to 


carry these poor Belgian soldiers. 
And for the first time I had round 
my neck the arm of a man who finds 
each footstep a torturing effort, and 
who after a pace or two halts and 
groans, and loses the strength of 
his legs, so that all his weight hangs 
upon that clinging arm. Several 
times I nearly let these soldiers fall, 
so great was the burden weighing 
down my shoulders. It was only by 
a kind of prayer that I could hold 
them up and guide them to the great 
room where stretchers were laid out 
for lack of beds. 

In a little while the great hall 
where I had helped to sort out pack- 
ages was a hopital ward where doc- 
tors and nurses worked very quietly . 
and from which there came faint 
groans of anguish, horrible in their 
significance. Already it was filled 
with that stench of blood and dirt 
and iodoform which afterwards used 
to sicken me as I helped to carry in 
the wounded or carry out the dead. 

In the courtyard the flying column 
was getting ready to set out in 
search of other wounded men, not 
yet rescued from the firing line. The 
officer in command was a young 
Belgian, Lieutenant de Broqueville, 
the son of the Belgian Prime Min- 
ister, and a man of knightly valor. 
He was arranging the order of the 
day with Dr. Munro, who had or- 
ganized the ambulance convoy. 
Three ladies in field kit stood by 
their cars waiting for the day’s com- 
mands, and there were four stretch- 
er-bearers, of whom I was the new- 
est recruit. Among them was an 
American journalist named Gleeson, 
who had put aside his pen for 2 
while to do manual work in fields 
of agony, proving himself to be a 
man of calm and quiet courage, al- 
ways ready to take great risks in 
order to bring in a stricken soldier. 
I came to know him as a good com- 
rade, and here I greet him again. 
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UNDER FIRE 

We set out before noon for Dix- 
mude, winding our way through the 
sixteen kilometers of open country, 
dotted with burned houses, with 
apathetic, plodding peasants fleeing 
from the fighting area. Suddenly at 
a turn in the road, the battle lay 
before us, and we were in the zone 
of fire. Away across the fields was 
a line of villages, with the town of 
Dixmude a little to the right of us, 
perhaps two kilometers away. From 
each little town smoke was rising 
in separate columns, which met at 
the top in a great pall of smoke, as 
a heavy black cloud resting above 
the light on the horizon line. At 
every moment this blackness was 
brightened by puffs of electric blue, 
extraordinarily vivid, as shells burst 
in the air. Then the color gradual- 
ly faded out, and the smoke dark- 
ened and became part of the pall. 
From the mass of houses in each 
town came jabs of flame. 

We went forward at what seemed 
to me a crawl, though I think it 
was a fair pace. The shells were 
bursting round us now on all sides. 
Shrapnel bullets sprayed the earth 
about us. It appeared to me an odd 
thing that we were still alive. 

Then we came into Dixmude. It 
was a fair-sized town, with many 
beautiful buildings, and fine old 
houses in the Flemish style—so I 
was told. When I saw it for the 
first time it was a place of death 
and horror. The streets through 
which we passed were utterly de- 
serted and wrecked from end to end 
as though by an earthquake. Inces- 
sant explosions of shell-fire crashed 
down upon the walls which still 
stood. Great gashes opened in the 
walls, which then toppled and fell. 
A roof came tumbling down with an 
appalling clatter. Like a house of 
cards blown down by a puff of wind 
a little shop suddenly collapsed into 
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Here and there, 


a mass of ruins. 
farther into the town, we saw liv- 


ing figures. They ran swiftly for a 
moment and then disappeared into 
dark caverns under toppling porti- 
cos. They were Belgian soldiers. 

We were in a side street leading 
into the Town Hall square. It 
seemed impossible to pass owing to 
the. wreckage strewn across the 
road. 

“Try to take it,” said Dr. Munro, 
who was sitting beside the chauffeur. 

We took it, bumping over the high 
débris, and then swept round into 
the square. It was a spacious place, 
with the Town Hall at one side of 
it. There was only the splendid 
shell of it left, sufficient for us to 
see the skeleton of a noble building 
which had once been the pride of 
Flemish craftsmen. Even as we 
turned towards it parts of it were 
falling upon the ruins already on 
the ground. I saw a great pillar 
lean forward and then topple down. 
A mass of masonry crashed down 
from the portico. Some stiff, dark 
forms lay among the fallen stones. 
They were dead soldiers. I hardly 
glanced at them. We were in search 
of living men. 

A French officer and two men 
stood under the broken archway of 
the entrance between the fallen pil- 
lars and masonry. A yard away 
from them lay a dead soldier—a 
handsome young man with clear-cut 
features turned upwards to the gap- 
ing roof. A stream of blood was 
coagulating round his head, but did 
not touch the beauty of his face. 
Another dead man lay huddled up 
quite close, and his face was hid- 
den. 

“Are there any wounded here, 
sir?” asked our young lieutenant. 

The other officer spoke excitedly. 
He was a brave man, but could not 
hide the terror of his soul because 
he had been standing so long wait- 
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ing for death which stood beside 
him but did not touch him. It ap- 
peared from his words that there 
were several wounded men among 
the dead, down in the cellar. He 
would be obliged to us if we could 
rescue them. 

We stood on some steps looking 
down into that cellar. It was a dark 
hole—illumined dimly by a lantern, 
I think. I caught sight of a little 
heap of huddled bodies. Two sol- 
diers, still unwounded, dragged 
three of them out, handed them up, 
delivered them to us. The work of 
getting those three men into the 
first ambulance seemed to us inter- 
minable. It really took no more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes. I 
lent a hand to one of the stretcher- 
bearers. What others were doing 
I don’t know, except that Gleeson’s 
calm face made a clear-cut image 
on my brain. I had lost conscious- 
ness of myself. Something outside 
myself, as it seemed, was saying 
that there was no way of escape, 
that it was monstrous to suppose 
that all these bursting shells would 
not smash the ambulances to bits and 
finish the agony of the wounded, and 
that death is very hideous. I re- 
member thinking, also, how ridicu- 
lous it is for men to kill each other 
like this, and to make such hells. 

Then Lieutenant de Broqueville 
spoke a word of command. “The 
first ambulance must now get back.” 

I was with the first ambulance, in 
Gleeson’s company. We had a full 
load of wounded men—and we were 
loitering. I put my head outside the 
cover and gave the word to the 
chauffeur. As I did so a shrapnel 
bullet came past my head, and, 
striking a piece of ironwork, flat- 
tened out and fell at my feet. I 
picked it up and put it in my pocket 
—though God alone knows why, for 
I was not in search of souvenirs. 
So we started with the first ambu- 
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lance, through those frightful streets 
again, and out into the country. 

“Very hot,” said one of the men. 
I think it was the chauffeur. Some- 
body else asked if we should get 
through with luck. 

Nobody answered the question. 
The wounded men with us were 
very quiet. I thought they were 
dead. There was only the incessant 
cannonade and the crashing of 
buildings. We drove slowly back 
to the convent. 


THE WouNDED 

Early next morning I went into 
Dixmude again with some of the 
men belonging to the “flying col- 
umn.” It was more than probable 
that there were still a number of 
wounded men there, if any of them 
were left alive after that night of 
horror when they lay in cellars or 
under the poor shelter of broken 
walls. Perhaps also there were men 
but lately wounded, for before the 
dawn had come some of the Belgian 
infantry had been sent into the out- 
lying streets with mitrailleuses, and 
on the opposite side German infantry 
were in possession of other streets 
or of other ruins, so that bullets were 
ripping across the mangled town. 
The artillery was fairly quiet. Only 
a few shells were bursting over the 
Belgian lines—enough to keep the 
air rumbling with irregular thunder- 
claps. But as we approached the 
corner where we had waited for 
news of de Broqueville one of these 
shells burst very close to us and 
plowed up a big hole in a field across 
the roadside ditch. We drove more 
swiftly with empty cars and came 
into the streets of Dixmude. They 
were sheets of fire, burning without 
flame but with a steady glow of em- 
bers. They were but cracked shells 
of houses, unroofed and swept clean 
of their floors and furniture, so that 
all but the bare walls and a few 
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charred beams had been consumed 
by the devouring appetite of fire. 
Now and again one of the beams 
broke and fell with a crash into the 
glowing heart of the furnace, which 
had once been a Flemish house, rais- 
ing a fountain of sparks. Further 
into the town, however, there stood, 
by the odd freakishness of an artil- 
lery bombardment, complete houses 
hardly touched by shells and very 
neat and prim between masses of 
shapeless ruins. One street into 
which I drove was so undamaged 
that I could hardly believe my eyes, 
having looked back the night before 
to one great torch which men called 
“Dixmude.” Nevertheless some of 
its window-frames had bulged with 
heat, and panes of glass fell with 
a splintering noise on to the stone 
pavement. As I passed a hail of 
shrapnel was suddenly flung upon 
the wall on one side of the street and 
the bullets played at marbles in the 
roadway. In this street some sol- 
diers were grouped about two 
wounded men, one of them only 
lightly touched, the other—a French 
marine—at the point of death, lying 
very still in a huddled way with a 
clay-colored face smeared with blood. 
We picked them up and put them 
into one of the ambulances, the dy- 
ing man groaning a little as we 
strapped him on the stretcher. 

The Belgian soldiers who had 
come into the town at dawn stood 
about our ambulances as though our 
company gave them a little comfort. 
They did not speak much, but had 
grave wistful eyes like men tired of 
all this misery about them but unable 
to escape from it. They were young 
men with a stubble of fair hair on 
their faces and many days’ dirt. 

“You are very good,” said one 
of them when I handed him a cigar- 
ette, which he took with a trembling 
hand. Then he stared up the street 
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as another shower of shrapnel swept 
it, and said in a hasty way, “It’s 
hell. . For three months I’ve 
been under fire. It’s too much, eh?” 

But there was no time for conver- 
sation about war and the effects of 
war upon the souls of men. The 
German guns were beginning to speak 
again, and unless we made haste we 
might not rescue the wounded men. 

“Are there many Dlessés here?” 
asked our leader. 

One of the soldiers pointed to a 
house which had a tavern sign above 
it. 

“They’ve been taken inside,” he 
said. “I helped to carry them.” 
We dodged the litter in the roadway, 
where, to my amazement, two old 
ladies were searching in the rubbish- 
heaps for the relics of their houses. 
They had stayed in Dixmude during. 
this terrible bombardment, hidden in 
some cellar, and now had emerged, 
in their respectable black gowns, to 
see what damage had been done. 
They seemed to be looking for 
something in particular—some little 
object not easy to find among these 
heaps of calcined stones and twisted 
bars of iron. One old woman shook 
her head sadly as though to say, 
“Dear me, I can’t see it anywhere.” 
I wondered if they were looking for 
some family photograph—or for some 
child’s cinders. It might have been 
one or the other, for many of these 
Belgian peasants had reached a point 
of tragedy when death is of no more 
importance than any trivial loss. The 
earth and sky had opened, swallow- 
ing up all their little world in a devil- 
ish destruction. They had lost the 


proportions of every-day life in the 
madness of things. 

In the tavern there was a Belgian 
doctor with a few soldiers to help 
him, and a dozen wounded in the 
straw which had been put down 
on the tiled floor. 


Another wounded 
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man was sitting on a chair and the 
doctor was bandaging up a leg which 
looked like a piece of raw meat at 
which dogs had been gnawing. 
Something in the straw moved and 
gave a frightful groan. A boy 
soldier with his back propped against 
the wall had his knees up to 
his chin and his face in his grimy 
hands through which tears trickled. 
There was a soppy bandage about his 
head. Two men close to where I 
stood lay stiff and stark, as though 
quite dead, but when | bent down to 
them I heard their hard breathing 
and the snuffle of their nostrils. The 
others more lightly wounded watched 
us like animals, without curiosity but 
with a horrible sort of patience in 
their eyes, which seemed to say, 
“Nothing matters. . . . Neither hun- 
ger nor thirst nor pain. We are liv- 
ing, but our spirit is dead.” 

The doctor did not want us to take 
away his wounded at once. The 
German shells were coming heavily 
again, on the outskirts of the town 
through which we had to pass on 
our way out. An officer had just 
come into say they were firing at 
the level crossing to prevent the Bel- 
gian ambulances from coming 
through. It would be better to wait 
a while before going back again. It 
was foolish to take unnecessary risks. 

I admit frankly that I was anxious 
to go as quickly as possible with 
these wounded. A shell burst over 
the houses on the opposite side of 
the street. When I stood outside 
watching two soldiers who had been 
sent further down to bring in two 
other wounded men who lay in a 
house there, I saw them dodge into 
a doorway for cover as another hail 
of shrapnel whipped the stones about 
them. Afterwards they made an er- 


_ Tatic course down the street like 


drunken men, and presently I saw 
them staggering back again with 
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their wounded comrades who had 
their arms about the necks of their 
rescuers. . . . I went out to aid 
them, but did not like the psychology 
of this street, where death was teas- 
ing the footsteps of men. 


“Ca Y Est” 

I helped to pack up one of the 
ambulances and went back to Furnes 
sitting next to the driver, but twisted 
round so that I could hold one of 
the stretcher poles which wanted to 
jolt out of its strap so that the man 
lying with a dead weight on the can- 
vas would come down with a smash 
upon the body of the man beneath. 

“Ca y est,” said my driver, very 
cheerfully. He was a gentleman . 
volunteer with his own ambulance, 
and looked like a sea-faring man in 
his round yachting cap and blue jer- 
sey. He did not speak much French, 
I fancy, but I loved to hear him say 
that “Ca y est,’ when he raised a 
stretcher in his hefty arms and pack- 
ed a piece of bleeding flesh into the 
top of his car with infinite care lest 
he should give a jolt to broken bones. 

One of the men behind us had his 
leg smashed in two places. As we 
went over the roads with great stones 
and the rubbish of ruined houses he 
cried out in a voice of anguish: 

“Pas si vite! Pour Vamour de 
Dieu. ... Pas si vite!” 

Not so quickly. But when we came 
out of the burned streets towards 
the level crossing of the railway it 
seemed best to go quickly. Shells 
were falling in the fields quite close 
to us. One of them dug a deep hole 
in the road twenty yards ahead of 
us. Another burst close behind. In- 
stinctively I yearned for speed. I 
wanted to rush along that road and 
get beyond the range of fire. But 
the driver in the blue jersey, hearing 
that awful cry behind him, slowed 
down and crawled along. 
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“Poor devil,” he said. “I can 
imagine what it feels like when two 
bits of broken bone get rubbing to- 
gether. Every jolt and jar must 
give him hell.” 

He went slower still, at a funeral 
pace, and looking back into the am- 
bulance said “Ca y est, mon vieux. 

. . Bon courage!” 

Afterwards, this very gallant gen- 
tleman was wounded himself, and lay 
in one of the ambulances which he 
had often led towards adventure, 
with a jagged piece of steel in his 
leg, and two bones rasping together 
at every jolt. But when he was 
lifted up, he stifled a groan and gave 
his old cheerful cry of “Ca y est!” 

During the two days that followed 
the convent at Furnes was over- 
crowded with the wounded. All day 
long and late into the night they 
were brought back by the Belgian 
ambulances from the zone of fire, 
and hardly an hour passed without 
a bang at the great wooden gates in 
the courtyard which were flung open 
to let in another tide of human 
wreckage. 

The Belgians were still holding 
their last remaining ground—it did 
not amount to more than a few fields 
and villages between the French 
frontier and Dixmude—with a gal- 
lant resistance which belongs without 
question to the heroic things of his- 
tory. During these late days in Oc- 
tober, still fighting almost alone, for 
there were no British soldiers to 
help them and only a few French 
batteries, with two regiments of 
French marines they regained some 
of their soil and beat back the enemy 
from positions to which it had ad- 
vanced. In spite of the most for- 


midable attacks made by the German 
troops along the coastline between 
Westende and Ostende, and in a 
crescent sweeping round Dixmude 
for about thirty kilometers, those 
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Belgian soldiers, tired out by months 
of fighting, with decimated regi- 
ments and with but the poor rem- 
nant of a disorganized army, not 
only stood firm, but inflicted heavy 
losses upon the enemy, and captured 
four hundred prisoners. [Tor a few 
hours the Germans succeeded in 
crossing the Yser, threatening a gen- 
eral advance upon the Belgian line. 
Before Nieuport their trenches were 
only fifty meters away from those of 
the Belgians, and on the night of 
October 22 they charged eight times 
in order to force their way through. 

Each assault failed against the 
Belgian infantry, who stayed in their 
trenches in spite of the blood that 
eddied about their feet and the 
corpses that lay around them. Living 
and dead made a rampart which the 
Germans could not break. With an 
incessant rattle of mitrailleuses and 
rifle fire, the Belgians mowed down 
the German troops as they advanced 
in solid ranks, so that on each of 
those eight times the enemy’s attack 
was broken and destroyed. They 
fell like the leaves which were then 
being scattered by the autumn wind 
and their bodies were strewn be- 
tween the trenches. Some of them 
were the bodies of very young men 
—poor boys of sixteen and seven- 
teen from German high schools and 
universities, who were the sons of 
noble and well-to-do families, had 
been accepted as volunteers by Prus- 
sian war-lords ruthless of human life 
in their desperate gamble with fate. 
Some of these lads were brought to 
the hospitals in Furnes, badly wound- 
ed. One of them carried into the 
convent courtyard smiled as he lay 
on his stretcher and spoke imperfect 
French very politely to English wom- 
en who bent over him, piteous as 
girls who see a wounded bird. He 
seemed glad to be let off so lightly 
with only a wound in his foot which 
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would make him limp for life; very 
glad to be out of all the horror of 
those trenches on the German side of 
the Yser. One could hardly call this 
boy an “enemy.” He was just a 
poor innocent caught up by a devil- 
ish power, and dropped when of no 
more use as an instrument of death, 
The pity that stirs one in the presence 
of one of these broken creatures does 
not come to one on the field of battle, 
where there is no single individuality, 
but only a grim conflict of unseen 
powers, as inhuman as thunderbolts, 
or as the destructive terror of the 
old nature gods. The enemy, then, 
fills one with a hatred based on fear. 
One rejoices to see a shell burst 
over his batteries and is glad at the 
thought of the death that came to 
him of that puff of smoke. But I 
found that no such animosity stirs 
one in the presence of the individual 
enemy or among crowds of their 
prisoners. One only wonders at the 
frightfulness of the crime which 
makes men kill each other without a 
purpose of their own, but at the 
dictate of powers above them. 


Tue CourtTyarp AT FURNES 


That courtyard in the convent at 
Furnes will always haunt my mind 
as the scene of a grim drama. Some- 
times, standing there alone in the 
darkness, by the side of an ambu- 
lance, I used to look up at the stars 
and wonder what God might think 
of all this work if there were any 
truth in old faiths. A pretty mess 
we mortals made of life! I might 
almost have laughed at the irony 
of it all, except that my laughter 
would have choked in my throat and 
turned me sick. They were beasts, 
and worse than beasts, to maim and 
mutilate each other like this, having 
no real hatred in their hearts for 
each other, but only a stupid per- 
plexity that they should be hurled 
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in masses against each other’s ranks, 
to slash and shoot and burn in obe- 
dience to orders by people who were 
their greatest enemies—Ministers of 
State, with cold and calculating 
brains, high inhuman officers who 
studied battlefields as greater chess- 
boards. So I—a little black ant in 
a shadow on the earth under the 
eternal sky—used to think like this, 
and to stop thinking these silly irri- 
tating thoughts turned to the job in 
hand, which generally was to take 
up one end of a stretcher laden with 
a bloody man, or to give my shoul- 
der to a tall soldier who leaned upon 
it and stumbled forward to an open 
door which led to the operating- 
table and an empty bed, where he. 
might die if his luck were out. 

The courtyard was always full of 
stir and bustle in the hours when 
the ambulance convoys came in with 
their cargoes of men rescued from 
the firing zone. The headlights of 
the cars thrust shafts of blinding 
light into the darkness as _ they 
steered round in the steep and nar- 
row road which led to the convent 
gates between two high thick walls, 
and then, with a grinding and pant- 
ing, came inside to halt beside cars 
already at a standstill. The cockney 
voices of the chauffeurs called to 
each other. 

“Blast yer, Bill . . . Carn’t yer 
give a bit of elber room? Gord al- 
mighty, ’ow d’yer think I can get in 
there?” 

Women came out into the yard, 
their white caps touched by the light 
of their lanterns, and women’s 
voices spoke quietly. 

“Have you got many this time?” 

. . “We can hardly find an inch 
of room.” . . . “It’s awful having 
to use stretchers for beds.” . 
“There were six deaths this after- 
noon.” 

Then would follow a silence or a 
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whispering of stretcher-bearers, tell- 
ing their adventures to a girl in 
khaki breeches, standing with one 
hand in her jacket pocket, and with 
the little flare of a cigarette glowing 
upon her cheek and hair. 

“All safe? . . . That was luck!” 

“O mon Dieu! O, cré nom! O! 
or” 

It was a man’s voice crying in 
agony, rising to a shuddering, blood- 
curdling scream. 

“O Jésus! O! OF” 

One could not deafen one’s ears 
against that note of human agony. 
It pierced into one’s soul. One 
could only stand gripping one’s 
hands in this torture chamber, with 
darkness between high walls, and 
with shadows making awful noises 
out of the gulfs of blackness. 

The cries of the wounded men 
died down and whimpered out into 
a dull faint moaning. 


A laugh came chuckling behind 
an ambulance. 

“Hot? . . . I should think it was! 
But we picked the men up and 
crossed the bridge all right. 

‘The shells were falling on every side 


I was pretty scared, 
It’s a bit too thick, 


of us. 
you bet. 
you know!” 

Silence again. Then a voice speak- 
ing quietly across the yard: 

“Any one to lend a hand? There’s 
a body to be carried out.” 

I helped to carry out the body, as 
every one helped to do any small 
work if he had his hands free at 
the moment. It was the saving of 
one’s sanity and self-respect. Yet 
to me, more sensitive perhaps than 
it is good to be, it was a moral test 
almost greater than my strength of 
will to enter that large room where 
the wounded lay, and to approach 
a dead man through a lane of dy- 
ing. (So many of them died after 
a night in our guest-house. Not all 
the skill of surgeons could patch up 
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some of those bodies, torn open 
with ghastly wounds from German 
shells.) The smell of wet and mud- 
dy clothes, coagulated blood and 
gangrened limbs, of iodine and 
chloroform, sickness and sweat of 
agony, made a stench which struck 
one’s senses with a foul blow. | 
used to try to close my nostrils to 
it, holding my breath lest I should 
vomit. I used to try to keep my 
eyes upon the ground, to avoid the 
sight of those smashed faces, and 
blinded eyes, and tattered bodies, 
lying each side of me in the hospital 
cots, or in the stretchers set upon 
the floor between them. [I tried to 
shut my eyes to the sounds in this 
room, the hideous snuffle of men 
drawing their last breaths, the long- 
drawn moans of men in devilish 
pain, the ravings of fever-stricken 
men crying like little children— 
“Maman, O Maman!’’—or repeat- 
ing over and over again some angry 
protest against a distant comrade. 
But sights and sounds and smells 
forced themselves upon one’s senses. 
I had to look and to listen and to 
breathe in the odor of death and 
corruption. For hours afterwards I 
would be haunted with the death 
face of some young man, lying half- 
naked on his bed while nurses 
dressed his horrible wounds. What 
waste of men! What disfigurement 
of the beauty that belongs to youth! 
Bearded soldier faces lay here in a 
tranquillity that told of coming 
death. They had been such strong 
and sturdy men, tilling their Flem- 
ish fields, and living with a quiet 
faith in their hearts. Now they 
were dying before their time, con- 
scious, some of them, that death was 
near, so that weak tears dropped 
upon their beards, and in their eyes 
was a great fear and anguish. 

“Je ne veux pas mourir!” said 
one of them. “O ma pauvre femme! 
. . . Je me veux pas mourir!” 
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He did not wish to die . . . but 
in the morning he was dead. 

The corpse that I had to carry 
out lay pinned up in a sheet. The 
work had been very neatly done by 
the nurse. She whispered to me as 
I stood on one side of the bed, with 
a friend on the other side: 

“Be careful. He might fall 
in half.” 

I thought over these words as I 
put my hands under the warm body 
and helped to lift its weight on to 
the stretcher. Yes, some of the 
shell wounds were rather big. One 
could hardly sew a man together 
again with bits of cotton. . . . It 
was only afterwards, when I had 
helped to put the stretcher in a sep- 
arate room on the other side of the 
courtyard, that a curious trembling 
took possession of me for a mo- 
ment. . . . The horror of it all! 
. . . Were the virtues which were 
supposed to come from war, “the 
binding strength of nations,” “the 
cleansing of corruption,” all the fal- 
sities of men who make excuses for 
this monstrous crime, worth the 
price that was being paid in pain 
and tears and death? It is only the 
people who sit at home who write 
these things. When one is in the 
midst of war false heroics are blown 
out of one’s soul by all its din and 
tumult of human agony. One learns 
that courage itself exists, in most 
cases, as the pride in the heart of 
men very much afraid—a pride 
which makes them hide their fear. 
They do not become more virtuous 
in war, but only reveal the virtue 
that is in them. The most heroic 
courage which came into the court- 
yard at Furnes was not that of the 
stretcher-bearers who went out un- 
der fire, but that of the doctors and 
nurses who tended the wounded, 
toiling ceaselessly in the muck of 
blood, amidst all those sights and 
sounds. My spirit bowed before 
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them as I watched them at work. 
I was proud if I could carry soup 
to any of them when they came into 
the refectory for a hurried meal, or 
if I could wash a plate clean so that 
they might fill it with a piece of 
meat from the kitchen stew. I 
would have cleaned their boots for 
them if it had been worth while 
cleaning boots to tramp the filthy 
yard. 

“[t’s not surgery!” said one of 
the young surgeons, coming out of 
the operating-theater and washing 
his hands at the kitchen sink; “‘it’s 
butchery !” 

He told me that he had never 
seen such wounds or imagined them, 
and as for the conditions in which 
he worked—he raised his hands- 
and laughed at the awfulness of 
them, because it is best to laugh 
when there is no remedy. There 
was a scarcity of dressings, of in- 
struments, of sterilizers. The place 
was so crowded that there was 
hardly room to turn, and wounded 
men poured in so fast that it was 
nothing but hacking and sewing. 

“I’m used to blood,” said the 
young surgeon. “It’s some years 
now since I was put through my 
first ordeal, of dissecting dead 
bodies and then handling living tis- 
sue. You know how it’s done—by 
gradual stages until a student no 
longer wants to faint at the sight of 
raw flesh, but regards it as so much 
material for scientific work. But 
this !”—he looked towards the room 
into which the wounded came—“It’s 
getting on my nerves a little. It’s 
the sense of wanton destruction that 
makes one loathe it, the utter sense- 
lessness of it all, the waste of such 
good stuff. War is a hellish game 

. and I’m so sorry for all the 
poor Belgians who are getting it in 
the neck. They didn’t ask for it!” 

The wooden gates opened to let 
in another ambulance full of Bel- 
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gian wounded, and the young sur- 
geon nodded to me with a smile. 

“Another little lot! JI must get 
back into the slaughter-house. So 
long!” 

I helped out one of the sitting- 
up” cases—a young man with a 
wound in his chest, who put his arm 
about my neck and said “Alerci! 
Merci!” with a fine courtesy, until 
suddenly he went limp, so that | 
had to hold him with all my 
strength, while he vomited blood 
down my coat. 

And yet there was laughter in the 
convent where so many men lay 
wounded. It was only by gaiety 
and the quick capture of any jest 
that those doctors and nurses and 
ambulance girls could keep their 
nerves steady. So in the refectory, 
when they sat down for a meal, 
there was an endless fire of raillery, 
and a blue-eyed boy with blond 


hair used to crow like Peter Pan 
and speak a wonderful mixture of 
French and English, and play the 


jester gallantly. There would be 
processions of plate bearers to the 
kitchen next door, where a splendid 
Englishwoman—one of those fine 
square-faced, brown-eyed, cheerful 
souls—had been toiling all day in 
the heat of oven and stoves to cook 
enough food for fifty-five hungry 
people who could not wait for their 
meals. There was a scramble be- 
tween two doctors for the last pota- 
toes, and a duel between one of them 
and myself in the slicing up of roast 
beef or boiled mutton, and amorous 
advances to the lady cook for a tit- 
bit in the baking-pan. There never 
was such a kitchen, and a County 
Council inspector would have re- 
ported on it in lurid terms. The 
sink was used as a wash-place by 
surgeons, chauffeurs, and stretcher- 
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bearers. Nurses would come through 
with bloody rags from the ward, 
which was only an open door away. 
Lightly wounded men, covered with 
Yser mud, would sit at a side table, 
eating the remnants of other peo- 
ple’s meals. Above the sizzling 
sausages and the clatter of plates 
one could hear the moaning of the 
wounded and the incessant mono- 
logue of the fever-stricken. And 
yet, it is curious, I look back upon 
that convent kitchen as a place of 
gaiety, holding many memories of 
comradeship, and as a little sanc- 
tuary from the misery of war. I 
was a scullion in it, at odd hours of 
the day and night when I was not 
following the ambulance wagons to 
the field, or helping to clean the 
courtyard, or doing queer little jobs 
which some one had to do. 

“I want you to dig a hole and 
help me to bury an arm,” said one of 
the nurses. “Do you mind?” 

I spent another hour helping a 
lady to hang up blankets, not very 
well washed, because they were still 
stained with blood, and not very 
sanitary, because the line was above 
a pile of straw upon which men had 
died. There were many rubbish 
heaps in the courtyard near which 
it was not wise to linger, and al- 
ways propped against the walls were 
stretchers soppy with blood, or with 
great dark stains upon them where 
blood had dried. It was like the 
courtyard of a shambles, this old 
convent enclosure, and indeed it was 
exactly that. But the animals were 
not killed outright. They lingered 
in their pain. 

The doctors and nurses toiled over 
them ; each day the ambulances came 
and went. Each day the shells fell. 
There were ever more wounded; 
more dead. 
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LITERARY ADVENTURES OF EVERYDAY FOLK 
CHRONICLED BY ALARIC WATSON 


al | WO lumps?” asked the Lady 

Who Stays at Home. The 
hum of many small conversations 
had died down but there still re- 
mained a subdued clatter from one 
end of the room where the Frivol- 
ous Young Person was engaged in 
talking to a young man of earnest 
aspect upon whose lip a mustache 
was trying to appear important. 

“What are you children chatter- 
ing about?” put in the Advanced 
Woman. . 

“We're discussing Literature,” re- 
turned the Frivolous Person, with a 
certain sprightly defiance in her tone. 

“She’s inveighing against modern 
novels,” said the young man. He 
was—in business hours—a Critic, 
but his friends knew him as very 
human. “TI tell her she knows noth- 
ing about it at all.” 

“But I know what I like!” insisted 
the Young Person. 

“A very original remark,” an- 
swered the Tired Business Man, 
whose irony is apt to be a bit obvi- 
ous. And he quoted a line of Her- 
ford’s about “the monkeys in the 
park.” 

“And what do you like?” inquired 
a reverend gentleman opposite her. 
He was a kindly man, and he liked 
the thoughts of young people. 

“Well, there’s McCutcheon and 
Florence Barclay and the William- 
sons—or, rather, I used to like them. 
Somehow, they don’t seem to be so 
interesting now.” 

“Perhaps you’re growing up,” 
chuckled the Tired Business Man. 
“Why not try a change of diet ? Read 
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some more serious books. There’s 
Locke for example.” 
“Oh, Locke!” exclaimed the Critic 
with a deprecating wave of his hand. 
“And what of Locke?” asked the 
Tired Business Man with a challeng- 


ing air. 
“Gone downhill,” replied the 
Critic. “True he still remains the 


apostle of whimsicality. Take ‘Jaf- 
fery’ as an example. The title rdle, 
if I may speak theatrically—” 

“That isn’t theatrical,” interposed 
the Advanced Woman; “it’s journal- 
ese.” 

“as I was saying, the title rdle is 
peculiarly Lockean just as were Sep- 
timus, Monsieur Parragot, Simon, 
Marcus Ordeyne—there’s one for al- 
most every book. They make a 
splendid collection of lovable freaks 
of nature, but who wants to spend all 
his time with even so charming a 
cicerone as Mr. Locke in a literary 
dime museum ?” 

“Listen to this,” said the Advanced 
Woman triumphantly as she pro- 
duced a copy of “Jaffery” from a 
nearby table. “On page 150 we have, 
‘He was a clever man. All critics 
are clever men; if they were just 
a little, or just a little less than clever, 
they wouldn’t be critics.’ Isn’t it just 
possible, Mr. Critic, that you took 
that as a personal affront?” 

“Not at all—not at all,” he replied; 
“T took it as a tribute to the one de- 
finite virtue that our branch of the 
literary profession enjoys.” 

“Really,” gushed the Frivolous 
Young Person, “do you enjoy your 
own cleverness ?” 
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Jaffery, the Rabelaisian hero, and 
Liosha, the goddess-like daughter of 
an Albanian “pig-sticker,” and Doria 
and Adrian, Ras Fendihook, the jug- 
gler, Barbara and Hilary, the dei ex 
machina, and all the rest of the 
whimsically minded dramatis per- 
sonae might have furnished small 
talk for the evening had not the Friv- 
olous Young Person upset her tea- 
cup. 

It caused some little excitement at 
her end of the room and turned the 
conversation into another channel. 

“Grief!” she exclaimed. “And 
how perfectly screaming that it 
should have happened just as I was 
thinking of “The Pool,’ by Ernest 
Harbor!” 

“You mean ‘The Harbor,’ by Ern- 
est Poole,” the Critic corrected, shak- 
ing his head sadly at her maladroit- 
ness. 

“Now, there is a good book,” said 
the Tired Business Man, speaking as 
he sometimes does in large capitals. 
“And one doesn’t have to be a high- 
brow to realize it.” 

“You recognize your own short- 
comings then?” retorted the Critic, 
good-naturedly. “I suppose you 
would enjoy it. Even Miss Frivol 
here seems to feel that it is a bright 
spot in the present literary murk she 
was bewailing before.” 

The Woman Who Stays at Home 
foresaw hostilities and interposed. 
“You really leave me in doubt of 
your real opinion of the book. I’ve 
not read it yet and every one tells me 
I should—” 

“You should, indeed,” said the 
Business Man emphatically ; and the 
Critic nodded his head. 

“Yes,” he said, “The plutocrat is 
right, for once. It’s well worth read- 
ing—even if only to get a new 
glimpse of New York Harbor. Per- 
sonally, it seemed to me that I was 
being shown things I had been blind 
to for years. And then—you know, 
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it’s mighty clever—Poole has so 
‘staged’ the book that although the 
Harbor is always before you, he has 
brought into the scene a great many 
of the most important elements of 
modern life. They’re there—natural 
and dramatic.” 

“I liked that, too,” remarked the 
Clergyman. “But what most im- 
pressed me was the very human qual- 
ity of the people. And when I say 
human I don’t mean reeking with 
sentimentality. There is none of 
that. The characters grow through 
the years, with the good and bad and 
neutral qualities indistinguishably 
mixed together just as they are in 
most of us. And the changes that 
take place in their characters are real 
and—to be a little trite—inevitable.” 

“That’s the part I don’t like,” ob- 
jected the Business Man in an ag- 
grieved tone. “It may have been in- - 
evitable for the hero—what’s his 
name? Oh, yes, Billy—to become a 
Socialist or Anarchist, or whatever 
he did become, but I feel badly about 
it. Just like a lot of these young 
fools—promising, with a good career, 
and then away they go flying after 
some impossible dream. I didn’t like 
that at all.” 

“Pshaw! You’re an old reaction- 
ary,” laughed the Critic. “It does 
you good to get a jolt occasionally. 
Confess, at any rate, that you liked 
Billy’s wife—” 

“She’s delightful,” cooed the Friv- 
olous Young Person. “I simply 
adored the book, anyway, and I 
thought the end was splendid.” 

“Of course, you did. It’s only an 
old mossback, like the Tired Busi- 
ness Man, whom it would frighten. 
What he ought to read is something 
good and safe. ‘The Turmoil,’ for 
instance. A pleasant, bright story, 
agreeable characters, easy dialogue 
and the appearance of seriousness 
so that when you finish reading it you 
can say ‘I’ve been thinking,’ and be 
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delighted at the ease with which 
you've accomplished that unusual 
operation.” 

“You’re quite savage, aren’t you?” 
grinned the Business Man. 

“And aren’t you a little unjust?” 
inquired the Advanced Woman. “I 
don’t mean to the Business Man, 
here. He always deserves what he 
gets. But the book? I’ve been told 
that it was really very good.” 

“I don’t think so. Mind you, it’s 
good entertainment. But I can’t see 
anything that is genuinely unusual in 
the book. The story, the characters 
are old friends—the only person in 
the book who is really different from 
the ordinary fiction character (who 
looks and talks like a man, but who 
is fundamentally something entirely 
remote from humanity) is old Sheri- 
dan, and I consider him grossly over- 
done. No, the book is a pleasant two 
hours’ entertainment. But don’t ask 
more from it.” 

“I think I know how the Critic 
feels,” put in the Clergyman. “I 
felt as if I had been hoaxed, too. 
You see, the book begins as if it were 
going to be a dramatization of a con- 
dition—the growth to prosperity of 
an industrial city, and its desertion 
of everything for wealth—or as the 
author calls it, ‘Bigness.’ 

“T expected to see some such cor- 
relation between men and their en- 
vironment as there is in “The Har- 
bor.’ But I was disappointed. Tar- 
kington quite deserts his ‘Bigness’ 
theme, so far as any real use of it 
goes. He keeps it in the background, 
like a tame lion, and makes it roar 
sometimes—but that’s all. As a 
‘problem’ novel it is not significant; 
as a study of humanity it is superfi- 
cial. One may merely enjoy it or not, 
as he happens—but there is in it little 
evidence of an understanding of what 
I might call the deeper side of life.” 

“The deeper side of life,” observed 
the Advanced Woman, taking ad- 
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vantage of the phrase, “is hardly ever 
treated adequately by our modern 
writers, and for that matter, seldom 
respectfully. And so when I find 
a book in which a writer plumbs the 
depths with clean-minded sincerity 
plus a genius for characterization, I 
want to help in getting a wide circu- 
lation for it. The writer of the book 
to which I have reference is a young 
Irishman, Patrick MacGill by name, 
who began his real contact with the 
world as a laborer, and his book is 
‘The Rat-Pit.’” 

“What an unappetizing title!” ex- 
claimed the Frivolous Young Person. 

“Yes,” replied the Advanced Wom- 
an, “but it is a truthful title—a title 
that does not stamp the story as any- 
thing but what it is—a portrayal of 
sordid conditions. 

“Norah Ryan is a young Irish 
girl, living with her parents in abject 
poverty. We are shown her life in 
the village, with its grinding toil, its 
hardships, hunger, oppression, and its 
restrictions. Then with others from 
her district she goes to Scotland to 
work in the potato fields. She is 
wronged by the son of the farmer on 
whose place she is employed, and 
drifts to Glasgow where she sinks 
downward in the maelstrom that 
sucks her kind into eternity.” 

“But,” protested the Tired Busi- 
ness Man, “is this—er—suitable read- 
ing?” 

“Suitable reading it is—for suit- 
able people. It is poignant, relent- 
less, but above all, pitying. It looks 
at bad things in a wholesome way. 
That is what a doctor does, is it not?” 

“Not a doctor of divinity—al- 
ways,” said the reverend gentleman 
opposite, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Perhaps not—and yet did I not 
see you reading James Oppenheim’s 
‘The Beloved’ yesterday ?” 

“You probably did; but while I 
hope that I was looking at it in ‘a 
wholesome way,’ I assure you that it 
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is not a ‘bad thing’ at all. People so 
often fail to discriminate about such 
things; and think because a book is 
about what we call a bad woman it 
must deal with badness—immorality. 
I confess that I think Mr. Oppen- 
heim has disproved this very splen- 
didly. Have you read the book?” 

The Advanced Woman confessed 
that she had not; nor had most of 
the others. 

“It’s rather unusual, I think,” said 
the Critic. “Sincere, too. And in 
spite of certain affectations, it has 
moments of beauty.” 

“T did not notice the affectation. 
I suppose you mean the rather lyri- 
cal interludes one comes across now 
and then. That violates your desire 
for restraint, but it may be quite a 
natural thing for the author to do. 
After all,” the Clergyman confessed 
with a smile, “I have no strong ad- 
miration for what is called realism. 
My best loved friends in stories may 
deport themselves like woeful cari- 
catures—I shan’t complain if they 
fling their arms about like windmills 
and speak in Byronic tones. Those 
things matter little to me, if there is 
no dullness. All I ask is that my 
author shall go a little below the sur- 
face. I want valid motives and real 
thoughts. Give me these and you 
may rant and simper as unnaturally 
as you please. 

“Now, that, I think, is what Op- 
penheim has done. It is shabby 
enough, his story. A very tattered 
girl, reared to a life of cheap profli- 
gacy; a boy—an idealist—taking his 
first sip of life; and, unbelievably al- 
most, love between them. And these 
two little hearts are fluttering about 
trying to escape tragedy. Of course, 
they don’t, but the tragedy has its 
own offspring of fineness and nobil- 
ity in their hearts—and that, perhaps, 
is more important.” 

“Really,” said the Critic, somewhat 
incredulously, “I had no idea that you 
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would have such an opinion about the 
book.” 

“No? You're looking at my white 
hairs and thinking that I should be 
sitting by the fire cherishing old tra- 
ditions, aren’t you? I’ve seen so 
many traditions die from sheer in- 
anition that there are not many I al- 
low myself to become attached to, 
Still I have conventional ideas—and 
I have my prejudices, so that my 
opinion of ‘The Second Blooming’ 
may come much nearer justifying 
you in believing me an old fogy.” 

“I don’t believe that at all,” dis- 
claimed the Critic, while the Frivol- 
ous Young Person looked at him with 
a certain threatening disapproval, as 
if to say that he had better not. 

“That is W. L. George’s new 
book, is it not?” inquired the Lady 
Who Stays at Home. 

“Yes, and a most flagrant example 
of what one might call hyper-intel- 
lectualism. You”—to the Advanced 
Woman, “spoke ef MacGill’s book 
being relentless and pitying. Mr. 
George is not even relentless. He is 
merely incisive—utterly so. In con- 
sequence, after reading 400 pages 
of very detailed analysis of the men- 
tal states of three women, whose 
position and training has given them 
only the most barren and artificial 
outlook upon life, I am rather more 
greatly bored than were the women 
themselves. This isn’t a moral judg- 
ment. One of the women has a lov- 
er, it is true; but she, as well as her 
sisters, is morally negative, no more. 
For that matter, the women seem 
emotionally negative, also. It’s as if 
the author’s too acute analysis makes 
it impossible for the characters to 
live. As if by attempting too great 
exactness he loses reality. I find it 
a very barren book.” 

“Don’t you think,” said the Critic, 
“that George’s intention was to pro- 
duce the very effect it has upon you? 
You are annoyed with the book— 
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can’t he reply that it is with people 
such as he has written of that you 
should be angry?” 

“Then he is merely a reporter or 
a propagandist. That hardly changes 
my opinion of the book. I admit 
that there are some extraordinary 
things in it; but analysis without in- 
terpretation is, after all a 

The Reverend Gentleman was in- 
terrupted at this point by a suppli- 
cating “please” from the Tired Busi- 
ness Man. 

“It’s all very well to be so intel- 
lectual,” said he plaintively. “But 
consider me! Won’t you talk about 
something I can understand ?” 

“You do hate to think, don’t you ?” 
This from the Critic. 

“I think all day. And I’m perfect- 
ly willing to use my brain out of busi- 
ness hours, if it is in a good cause. 
But these artistic intricacies—”’ The 
Business Man made an eloquent ges- 
ture. 

“I wonder how the artistic intri- 
cacies of Conrad’s new book would 
impress the plutocrat?”’ mused the 
Advanced Woman. 

“Victory?” I didn’t notice any in 
it,” the Critic said. “In fact, for a 
moment, while reading the book, I 
thought Mr. Conrad had become 
popular.” 

“Sometimes,” said the Tired Busi- 
ness Man, “I begin to fear that you 
are becoming a snob. It isn’t always 
safe to assume that ‘becoming popu- 
lar’ means quarreling with your ar- 
tistic conscience. This belief that a 
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writer must be obscure to be good, 
that he must deal with all sorts of 
intricate emotions to be serious, in- 
spires me with profound contempt. 
I’m a Philistine, I know, and I like 
mere entertainment, as you put it, 
very well. But I can find entertain- 
ment in a book like ‘Victory,’ be- 
cause, however much Conrad seems 
to lose hold of his story, he never 
loses hold of his people; and it’s 
people I’m primarily interested in. 
‘Victory’ is full of real people. Just 
because it has a fight or two in it, 
with some real villains and a hero- 
ine as well as a hero—doesn’t make 
it any the less Conrad or a bully 
story. It’s not his best, but I like it 
mighty well. As for this assumption 
that Conrad is the private property 
of you intellectuals—that’s all flub- 
dub! What do you say, Puss?” 
This to the Frivolous Young Per- 
son, whom (being her father) he 
was privileged to address familiarly. 
“T think,” she replied, “that we’ve 
talked long enough. I propose a 
game of tennis. Come along, Critic.” 
And with her captive in hand, she 
proceeded to disrupt the party. 
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OLWORTHY HALL, author 

of “The Romancers” in this is- 
sue of McBripe’s, is a writer with a 
future. He is, moreover, a writer 
with a present, for although he is a 
young man, he has already attained 
great popularity by reason of his 
many piquant stories of contempor- 
ary life both in magazine and book 
form. He began contributing to the 
magazines while he was at Harvard, 
signing the stories and verses with the 
name of his dormitory, which he has 
since retained as his pseudonym. 
His real name is Harold E. Porter, 
and he lives in a century-old re- 
modeled farmhouse in Westchester 
County, New York, where the click- 
ing of his typewriter and the happy 
voices of his two kiddies drive any 
possible monotony from the stillness 
of the countryside. 
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W E have an apology to make. In 


last month’s issue we an- 
nounced that Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes would contribute an article 
to this number on the ministry in the 
series “Choosing a Life Work.” 
The announcement, as it turns out, 
was a little premature, and we shall 
have to ask your indulgence in the 
matter of our mistake. The article 
will appear shortly in McBripe’s, 
and will be worth waiting for. 
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HATEVER the morals of 

prizefighting, you cannot 
deny that boxing is a thoroughly sci- 
entific and very interesting sport. 
We recall some five-round exhibition 
bouts at a gentlemen’s club one even- 
ing about a year ago. Among the 
spectators was a clergyman who 
showed as much interest as any man 
present. Someone asked him how 
he liked it. “Why, man,” he replied, 
“it’s worth a ten-dollar bill to see 
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how these fellows can take a blow 
in the face without losing their tem- 
pers.” Granting that it is man’s 
primitive joy in a fight that attracts 
most men to the ringside, there is 
still a tremendously interesting fea- 
ture in the psychology of pugilism. 
In “The Balance of Might” Donn 
Byrne has realized this and made the 
most of it. If you have not read 
this story, turn back to it now, and 
we predict that you will like it no 
matter what is your attitude on the 
subject of prizefighting. 
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D° you like the fantastic? Not 

alone “spooky” things, but evi- 
dences of what we in our ignorance 
call supernatural. Algernon Black- 
wood, who has a world-wide repu- 
tation for stories that cause delicious 
shivers to go vibrating up and down 
the spinal column, who writes litera- 
ture into his fantasies, contributes 
a story to the November McBrine’s 
that will stand as a notable achieve- 
ment among the magazine produc- 
tions of the year. 
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OU have often heard the “bro- 

midic” remark, “I don’t know 
anything about art, but I know what 
I like,” and doubtless you have at 
some time felt its aptness and at the 
same time wished that it could be 
varied in the expressing. McBrinve’s 
has always stood out against the 
book-review, and will continue to do 
so. Its new department, “But We 
Know What We Like,” however, 
deals with the new books. In it the 
criticism comes from the mouths of 
average people, the sort of people 
you meet every day and not when 
you occasionally attend a literary 
soirée and mingle with highbrows. 
We think you will like this depart- 
ment.—THE Epitor, 








